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Foreword 



This publitation is a report o! the findings ol totn' task forces that 
addressed a number of the currently unanswered questions in under- 
graduate social work education. The project arose in a climate of change 
affecting a broad range of social institutions, among them social work 
education and the social service delivery system. The forces of change 
within social work are maiiy> including an assumed manpower shortage, 
involvement of clients in service delivery, and the impact of students, 
social work practitioners, and educators on both the educational process 
>and tlie modes of service provision. 

In addition to these factors, social workers are recognizing that 
baccaJawreate graduates will continue to comprise a large percentage of 
the total social service manpower for an indefinite period of time. The 
difference in the future will be that the baccalaureate social worker will 
more frequently have a degree with a social work major rather than a 
nondiffeT^ntiated degree as in the past. This is supported by the fact 
that hundreds of colleges and universities in the United States and 
Canada are now including social work content in their curricula. 

This project "Undergraduate Social Work Education for Practice" 
was ronceived out of the conviction that if in the future students are to 
enter practice immediately following receipt of the baccalaureate degree, 
the curriculum for such students should explicidy prepare them for 
practice in addition to providing a general education consistent with 
emerging patterns of liberal arts educadon. 

Since professional curricula should logically start with a clear de* 
scription of the role performance expected of the practitioner, the first 
phase of the project consisted of an attempt to find answers to the ques- 
tions (1) What can a baccalaureate worker do well in a social work 
agency? and (2) What are the typical assignments given to baccalaureate 
workers? To gather data on these questions, seven separate research 
demonstration project reports were presented to social work educators, 
who then attempted to answer the question "Education for what?" 

This volume .contains the reports of those 15 educators, who worked 
together in four task forces, formulating their ideas on baccalaureate 
social work education. 

Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, NY., 
December 1970. 

Lester J. Glick^ 
Thomas L. Briggs, 
Project Co-Directors. 
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Glossary of Terms 



This glossary attempts to define the terms used in the project rather 
than indicating how they have been used by the social work profession 
in the past. It draws heavily on the glossary found in PACES, VoL 2, No. 
12, Provost's Advisory Comniiuee on Education for Social Welfare, 
Albany, N.Y. 

Ancillary services. Subordinate, auxiliary. Physicians use the term 
in both senses, meaning those servic:es that are ordered by them (sub- 
ordinate) or those that exist to facilitate their work (auxiliary) . Social 
workers and others usually use the term to refer to .services auxiliary 
or supportive to their ovm. 

Baccalaureate social worker (BSW). A social worker who holds a BA, 
BS, or AB degree. A differentiated BSW is one who has graduated from 
a social work or social welfare sequence as specified by the standards for 
constituent membership established by the Council on Social Work 
Education. The noU'-differentiated BSW is one whose undergraduate 
education was in a field other than social work or social welfare. 

Case aide, A person who provides supportive help to a professional 
person on behalf of a client or patient. This term is usually preceded by 
an adjective such as "social Avelfsre," "psychiatric social work,'* or 
"medical social work." (See Social work aide.) 

Cognitive. Intellectual as distinguished from affective and skill 
processes. 

Extra-classroom learning. Educational processes that take place in 
.settings other than the formalized classroom. These may include work as 
a volunteer, class-related activities or assignments, cross«cultural learning, 
or the traditional field instruction. (See Field instruction.) 

Field instruction. That aspect of a student's professional education 
that is directed by a professional sociai worker, including social work 
philosophy, principles, and practice. This term supersedes the older 
term fieldwork indicating an educational experience, not apprentice- 
ship or work experience. The terms field instruction and field practicum 
are generally used synonymously. Extra-classroom learning includes a 
larger variety of activities than the concept of field instruction. (See 
Extra-classroom learning) 

Field observation. A student's social welfare experience, usually 
undergraduate, in which as part of his course work he is placed in a 
social institution to view the work being done by watching and listening 
rather than participating personally in a service. 
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Fieldwork. Used synonymously with field imtructio^i and field prac- 
ticum. 

Helping professions. Those professions that assist persons with a 
spectrum of problems through direct personal contact. 

Human sennces. Those occupations whose primary purpose is the 
enhancement of human and societal functioning. 

MSW, A social worker who hqlds a master's degree in social work, 
even thotigh the degree may be represented by initials otlier than MSW. 

hJ onprojcssional . Social work personnel whu by training have not 
completed a professional social work sequence either at the baccalaureate 
or higher levels. The terms parapYofessional, semiprofcs::hnal, subpro- 
jessional, assistant^ associair, and aide are generally seen as roles under 
this classification. (See Paraprfsjcssionnf Serniprofessional, and Subpro- 
fessional for an elaboration of these concepts.) Ttiese descriptions may 
all introduce a conflict in terms in that they suggest that becoming a 
professional involves a progression of explicit steps. The concept of be- 
ing professional usually connotes that a person has completely met the 
rrqairemcnts for becoming professional. 

Paraprofessional. Indicates 'beside or alongside'* and has been used 
frequently to describe personnel working in positions designated as 
"New Careers.'* Para also indicates "training of a kind" such a.s in- 
service training. 

Professional. U.sed to describe all levels of social workers who are 
eligible for full membership in the National Association of Social V/ork- 
ers as specified in the 1969 membership referendum. 

Social work aide. A person who provides supportive help to a pro- 
fessional person even though he may have limited or no specialized 
education to equij) him to perform these roles. 

Social work associaiey XJ^wM)' a nonprofessional' who assumes part of 
the service responsibility of a professional as a "partner." 

Social serxjice. A generic term used in the context ot social welfare 
to indicate implementation of all of the forces of society in an effort to 
cure its social ills. 

Social welfare. The social institution within which society has created 
a variety of methods and professions concerned with all aspects of the 
welfare of its citizens. The s^ettings include those in which the primary 
function is social service as w^ell as host settings such as health, educa- 
tion, and law. 

Social ivorker. Both differentiated BSW and worker with a graduate 
degree. 

Subprofessional. A social worker w^ho is not a candidate to become a 
professional social worker as determined by the standards established 
by the National Assc-^^'ation of Social Workers. 
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Part One 



An Overview 



INTRODUCTION 

Lester J. Glick 

This book is a report ot the work of fifteen prominent undergraduate 
social work educators organized in four task forces/who met together 
ill an effort to provide greater specificity for undergraduate social work 
education. The project arose out of a variety of circumstances, among 
which was the decision of the Syracuse University School of Social Work 
to launch an undergraduate social work sequence. In recognition of the 
gap between the supply of and demand for social workers, the school 
began to gear its resources for education at various levels. 

Although, a solution of the social welfare manpower shortage will 
require a variety of approaches, the one that has been tried most fre- 
quently in the past is use of the baccalaureate social worker (BSW) in 
a practice role. Many agencies have used this approach, yet little effort 
has been directed toward professionalizing the worker through provid- 
ing him with educational experiences that would permit him to function 
optimally in this role. 

In addition to the manpower shortage, other events gave special 
impetus to the Syracuse project: 

1. The recent referendum of the National Association of Social 
Workers, which made provision for membership of the BSW in the pro- 
fessional organization.^ 

2. Revision of the guidelines of the Council on Social Work Educa- 
tion to assure greater practice competence in graduates of undergraduate 
divisions of schools that are constituent members of CSWE.^ 

3. The provision of federal money to finance selected undergraduate 
divisions initiating new programs or upgrading existing ones. 

In the past undergraduate programs typically attempted to achieve 
a variety of broafi o^oals simultaneously, including preparation for (1) 
citizenship, (2) p actice, (3) graduate social work education, (4) grad- 
uate education in other professional areas, and (5) a variety of other 

^$€4; Appendix A for a description of the NASW membership requirements. 
"^See Appendix B for CSWE membership criteria as of June 1971. 
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purposes. With the prospect of Hchievenient by the BSW of a higher 
status in the profession, it secnv^l especially appropriate to the directors 
of the Syracuse i>roiprf r prominent undergraduate educators 
throughout th r)pportunity to bring together their 

best thinking on .ni ricukun modeJ to prepare the BSW for a prac- 
tice roJe. Simultaneously, the Veterans Administration had initiated 
an experimental program using social work assistants in its social 
service delivery system. Because of VA's interest in curriculum develop- 
ment for these practitioners, it entered into a contract with Syracuse 
University to underwrite the cost of the curriculum-building project. 

A variety of processes have been utilized for curriculum development 
and design by social workers and other professionals in the past/It was 
the conviction of the project planners that the logical starting place was 
a clear definition of the practice behavior of which the graduates of a 
curriculum should be capable. Specifying the expected behavior of the 
differentiated BSW appeared to be a tremendous task. However, in an 
effort to gain some information on the question "Education for what?" 
directors of recent manpower utilization research demonstration projects 
were recruited to explicate what BSWs, both differentiated and non- 
differentiated, "have done well and what they have done frequently" in 
social work settings.** The planning phase of the project was completed 
with the following activities: 

1. Recruitment of an advisory committee representing a wide spec- 
trum of undergraduate educators to serve as consultants in conceptualiz- 
ing and implementing the project.^ 

2. Recruitment of prominent undergraduate social work educators 
and a small group of manpower utilization specialists to undertake 
assignments on curriculum-building for the BSW. 

Four task forces were then formed to reflect on specific components 
of undergraduate social work education and to postulate questions and 
propositions related to the areas of dieir study. The papers, that appear 
in this volume are the reports of these task forces. Although this publica- 
tion is a collection of separate papers, each was prepared within the 
context of a task force and each task force in turn interacted with every 
other task force on three separate occasions: 

^ 1. The first meeting, held in Syracuse, N.Y., in October 1969, was 
an effort to achieve the following two objecdves: 

a. Presentation of six research-demonstration projects to help • 
answer the question "Baccalaureate education for what?" 

b. Organization of task forces into working groups to define the 
parameters and focus of each task force assignment. 

2. At the second meeting, held in February 1970, each task force 
presented its initial findings to an assemblage of all the task force mem- 
bers and to a group of special observers chosen to react to these initial 
presentations. 



'The reports of these projects and a task force report on manpower utilization 
appear in the companion volume. 

*See the Foreword for the names of these persons. 
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3. Tlie third meeting was an oj^en loruiu held in April 1970, at 
which time each task force presented its papers at a conference attended 
by 130 educators and practitioners. 

The papers presented how mc products of this ]:)rocess and represent 
areas of special interest wd concern in undergraduate social v^ork 
education. 

In the decade ]9f^0-70 tiic number of schools interested in initiating 
new programs in undergraduate social work education has multiplied 
tremendously. Administrators and faculty called on to implement these 
programs have had numerous unanswered questions, among which these 
four stand out by virtue of their repeated occurrence: 

1. What does the new educational technology have to offer social 
work programs? 

2. How can the community be used as a laboratory for learning in 
baccalaureate education? 

3. What are the implications of this education for community col- 
leges and for education at the master's and doctoral levels? 

4. What should be the specific social work content? 

Ultimately each of these questions was converted into a task force 
assignment as follows: 

TASK fORCE I— EDUCATIONAL PROCESSES 

Task Force I had its genesis in the belief that social work educators 
tend to transpose their social work practice modes into the classroom 
without recognizing, for example, that "group working" a group work 
class has limitatic)ns as well as benefits. The new educational modes— A 
la Tyler and otftl^rs— have left their impact on social work education as 
reflected in various curriculum studies, beginning with that of CSWE 
in 1959. 

The project Advisory Connnittee and the project staff obtained the 
services of Kay Dea, part-time undergraduate consultant for CSWE, and 
Marguerite V, Pohek, for many years curriculum consultant to CSWE, 
to develop papers that would attempt to ferret out the most salient 
themes for educational technology. These reports are presented in Parjt 
Two. 

TASK FORCE Ih— SOCIAL WELFARE CONTENT 

When the goal of undergraduate programs was preparation for citi- 
zenship or for graduate school, the social work content in the curriculum 
was much less important than it is if students were to be prepared for 
practice roles. Some of the questions that frequently arise in considering 
appropriate social work content are these: 

1. What social welfare content is more relevant for baccalaureate 
education? 

2. What is the total range of factors a school needs to consider in 
initiating a new curriculum? 

3. How can learning objectives be divided into cognitive-affect and 
skill learning, and might the mode of learning be different for each of 
these areas? 



4. What should be the level of skill taught and what interventive 
strategies are especially relevant for the BSW? 

These questions and others prompted the Advisory Committee to 
recruit four veteran social work educators to address themselves to these 
questions. Ernest Witte, a widely recognized and competent scholar who 
for many years has advocated a continuum of education, chaired this 
task force, his papers appear in Part V. 

TASK FORCE iri— EXTRA-CLASSROOM LEARNING 

Task Force III was developed with the conviction that the location of 
educational experiences should have special consideration if the bacca- 
laureate program is to prepare students for practice roles. The total 
range of these "extra-classroom" learning activities was conceived to 
include observation and voluntary experiences in the community, class- 
related community assignments, cross-cultural learning, international 
education, living-learning centers, and academic advising, in addition 
to the traditional field practicum. Although each of these was not con- 
sidered in detail, the task force, under the leadership of Margaret Mat- 
son, chose to address itself to topics of student advising, the community 
as a laboratory, and the field practicum. 

TASK FORCE IV— fMPLICATIONS FOR THE CONTINUUM 

For some time the only acreptable professional degree in social work 
was the master's degree. In the last decade a large number of social work 
schools began granting doctoral degrees for educators, researchers, ad- 
vanced practitioners, and others. With the most recent trend of intro- 
ducing social work content at the community college and baccalaureate 
level, developing the concept of a continuum of education in social work 
has become a necessity. 

Task Force IV therefore agreed to consider the implications for the 
associate, master's and doctoral levels of introducing baccalaureate social 
work education.5 Mereb Mossman chaired the task force. 

LIMITATIOMS OF THE PROJECT 

It is the belief of the task force members, the Advisory Committee, 
and the codirectors of the project that this is a significant contribution 
to those who are interested in upgrading undergraduate social work 
education. This project, however, is not an exhaustive study and is sub- 
ject to the following limitations; 

1. Although a large number of questions were developed and dis- 
cussed in the process of the study, many were not dealt with in detail 
and at best reflect tentative thinking, 

2. The reports are not institutionally based; they do not necessarily 
reflect the thinking of the Veterans Administration, the Syracuse Uni- 
versity School of Social Work, nor the specific institutions that task 
force members represent. 

3. Members of each task force functioned as separate entities in an 

^Associate refers to the 2-year associate in arts degree granted by community 
colleges. 
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individualistic manner. Even though assignments were made, they had 
the right to deviate from their assignments and operate independently. 
Although consensus was attempted in crucial areas, this was not achieved 
on every issue. 

4. The type of presentation of the various task force reports varies 
from one task force to another. No effort was made to prescribe an exact 
format for purposes of presentation. 

5. The task force participants had diverse backgrounds and experi- 
ence. Nevertheless there was no effort to assure that they represented the 
totid social work profession, nor does the report attempt to suggest 
closure on the issues discussed. 

6. Focus of the project was on preparation of the baccalaureate 
worker for entry into social work practice. If the goal were to prepare 
students for graduate education or for citizenship, the curriculum con- 
tent might have had a different emphasis. 

7. These reports are not to be seen as a prescription for curriculum 
development for a given school. Instead an attempt was made to lift 
certain, central questions that a school should consider in developing a 
social work sequence. 

8. The task forct reports have ^certain repetitive elements. The 
editor did not attempt to delete this repetition because the authors felt 
these elements contributed to the consistency of their respective 
presentations. 

CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT RESOURCES 

In the past the undergraduate social work educator has had very few 
resources to assist him in the process of curriculum development. Today, 
however, assistance is available not only in the university community, 
but also on the State and National level. These resources include: 

1. The Council on Social Work Education, 345 East 46th Street, 
New York, N.^\ 10017. This organization was initially developed as an 
enabling and accrediting body primarily for graduate schools of social 
work. Recently it has broadened its scope to provide services to bacca- 
laureate educators an^ offers consultation to both constituent and non- 
constituent members at the baccalaureate and two-year college level. The 
Council is continuously involved in the development of educational 
materials at all levels. A listing of publications may be obtained upon 
request. 

2. The Western Interstate Commission for Higher Education 
(WICHE), P.O. Drawer P, Boulder, Colo. 80302. This commission has 
provided consultant services for undergraduate departments, and more 
recently is emphasizing the implementation of current models of dif- 
ferential manpower usage in agencies, with special emphasis on under- 
graduate workers. 

3. The Southern Regional Education Board, 130 Sixth Street NW., 
Atlanta, Ga. 30313. This association of Southern States has provided 
directly and through individual States part-time consultation and en- 
abling resources to southern schools. The Board has conducted curri- 



culuni-building workshops and J>as undertaken n major project of con- 
ceptualizing a social welfare manpov.er utilization model. 

In addition to the formalized associations several ad hoc gioups hold 
area meetings for interested schools. There aire annual or biannual State 
meetings held in New York, Michigan, In^liana, Ohio, and a regional 
meeting in the Northwest. The Council onSocial Work Education can 
provide the names and addressees .of perscms and/ or schools that co- 
ordinate these activities. 

Every college or university ha various resources within the school 
and comBaunSty which are essentLaMlior the nicccssful administration of 
any baccalaureate program. A Bac^^alaureate curriculum will draw 
heavily from course content in secialogy, ^psychology, c«:onomics, and 
political sGieuBce. Therefore, an advisory group representirjg these areas 
IS usuall>van asset. A close relationsJhiip with a division of instructional 
commurd^ntions may be valuable iit the development of teachers and 
teaching istyle. 

Every Ibaccalaureate program is dependent upon social ageffacy re- 
sources in the community for iintegTacing andi enhanchng the learning 
process of students. Schools therefore need to have a formalized^ rela- 
tionship with various agencies on atv uidvisory level in aiddition to an 
ongoing working reladonship as ^^tutetts are jilaced in a field pracucum 
and/or in a voluntary experience. 
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As the soddl work piotession .seeks to define and give direction to the 
development of undergraduate education for social work, it is important 
to know the kinds of existent programs, and the directions in which 
they are moving. This knowledge can then serve as a base for planning 
for the future. Unfortunately there are no studies that afford any con- 
siderable amount of hard data for this purpose. However, pending such 
studies, it is possible to draw some generalizations from less formal 
sources that may be useful and that can offer perspective on a variety of 
programs. 

One such source i.s the program descriptions found in several hun- 
dred grant applications for projects in undergraduate education for 
social work that were submitted to the Social and Rehabilitation Service 
of the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare during 1969 
and 1970 under Title Vll, Section 707, of the Social Security Act. These 
applications have served as the primary source of information for the 
observations made in this paper, supplemented by information acquired 
in visits to a number of educational institutions and through conferences 
with many social work educators. 

The intent of this paper is to identity some of the characteristics of 
undergraduate programs to serve as background information for study 
of the materials developed by the Syracuse University curriculum- 
building workshop. Selection of these characteristics represents the per- 
spective of one person who had access to the information described. No 
claim is made that they are inclusive. However, within the content of 
this paper, the characteristics and trends presented do have significance 
and may help to capture for the reader something of the ''feel" for the 
directions that undergraduate programs are taking and to speak to a 
few of the issues inherent in this movement. 

The last 10 years have seen tremendous growth in the number of 
undergraduate programs in social work. Hundreds of colleges and uni- 
versities are offering courses, concentrations, or majors, and still more 
are hoping to do so. The strength of the movement both derives from 
increased self-respect and confidence on the part of its proponents and 
at the same time is the source of it. This growth has been stimulated 
by a complicated set of influences, not the least of which are the need for 



the graduates of such prograniii and the potentials of undergraduate 
social work education. 

At some point in the development of an idea or program its mo- 
mentum becomes great enough to bring it into the mainstream of the 
life around it. This is happening in undergraduate social work educa- 
tion. It brings with it a growing articulation of desirable educational 
content and contributes to the increasing recognition of its graduates as 
responsible and skilled social work practitioners. Yet with so much 
momentum, a task of sorting out values, ideas, and practices al^io arises, 
as does the responsibility for charting an educational program that will 
meet the needs of the present even as it looks to the future. As this 
sorting out h being done, it is important to conserve the core of knowl- 
edge and values intrinsic to social work while the search continues for 
greater knowledge and better use of it in education. These developments 
are seen in emerging patterns of curriculum and field instruction, in 
changing structural arrangments and community relationships, and in 
the involvement of consumers in the educational process. They speak to 
the challenges and issues that lie ahead if undergraduate education for 
social work is to realize its full potential in preparing students for the 
social services. 

TRENDS IN CURRICULUM 

The extent of the knowledge explosion as it affects social work educa- 
tion, the exten.sion and enrichment of opportunities for social work 
practice, and the unprecedented commitment of college students to 
social betterment have created readiness for the moven,\ent in social work 
education. A transition is evident from primarily descriptive and ob- 
servational education to that which applies knowledge and values to 
problem-solving and to wrestling with the individual and societal issues 
of the day. It is evident too in student response to the opportunity for 
this kind of education. Of course, not all imdergraduate programs are 
experiencing so much change, nor do all students have an equal degree 
of readiness. But there is a sense of movement and of inyestinsnt that 
cannot be gainsaid, which is finding its way into curriculum to accom-. 
plish changes and adaptations to meet the aspirations of educators and 
the needs of students. 

What are some of these curriculum trends? Even brief review of a 
few of them should be helpful in assessing program directions and pro- 
viding a base for planning. Seven areas of curriculum content and some 
developments in educational methods have been identified for this 
purpose. Each is found, in various stages of use, in a significant number 
of undergraduate programs. How they continue to develop is the con- 
cern of the social work profession. 

1. One of the earlier curriculum developments makes use of a 
"mediating course" i in applying knowledge from the social sciences to 

^The term "mediaUng courses" comes from Herbert Bisno, who discusses them 
as courses that "mediate between the basic disciplines and practice focused courses." 
Bisno, Vol. II of the Curriculum Study (New York: Council on Social Work Educa- 
tion, 1959) . 
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understanding social welfare programs, policies, and issues. The move 
from the conventional course in the field of social work to content helps 
the student comprehend the settings and conditions in which people 
live. Such courses are challenging students to look at society's attempted 
solutions to its problems in terms of the complexity of their motivatiour; 
and effectiveness. Undergraduate education may have progressed further 
in defining and using this content area than in others, yet it is still not 
too securely established/Recent textbooks and reference materials are 
furthering its establishment. 

2. A comparatively recent development on the undergraduate level 
is the introfluction of course content usually described as "human 
growth and the environment * or '*man in society*' brings together con- 
cepts from biology, psychology, sociology .and anthropology and focuses 
tliem on social work. These courses also serve as mediators between 
these sciences and social work knowledge and practice. The scholarship 
demands made on the educator who teaches this content are of no mean 
order. Fortunately graduate education has led the way in the alignment 
of this content and offers patterns that can be adapted. Also, content 
found in other departments of educational institutions may be used. It 
is important that the content is being incorporated into the under- 
graduate curriculum, biit niore needs to be known of its scope and 
orientation. 

3. Another observable pattern is the presentation of social work 
practice as an entity. In contrast to conventional study of casework, 
group work, and community organization, some educators are trying 
content that presents professional principles and practice as a whole, 
and are experiencing some success in this endeavor. Such courses are 
often titled "sorial work practice" or "methods of social work interven- 
tion." Recent literature and, to some extent, graduate education offer 
helpful resources, but only a beginning has been made in the integiation 
process. 

4. Concurrently, as the teaching of generic rather than discrete 
practice becomes established, educators are beginning to incorporate 
into their teaching new approaches to service delivery and study of 
action-oriented programs often termed "nontraditional social services." 
When necessary these educators are sometimes creating service programs 
for teaching purposes. Because social work is subject to rapid change, 
this is done with the conviction that it is important for the student to 
experience evolving patterns of practice and to share responsibility for 
their use. 

All important addition to the curriculum now being introduced is 
content on minority cultures. This movement is encouraged by practic- 
ing professionals from minority groups who see it as a means of making 
social work useful to their people. In some instances the desirable con- 
tent is available in other schools and departments of an institution. 
More often social work educators seem to be sharing in its development. 
At present courses in this area are quite diverse and greater selectivity 
may be needed. However, the importance of the content in the prepa- 
ration of all social workers who work with minority groups is obvious. 
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6» Sensitivity training or something similar under another name, is 
finding its way into undergraduate social work curricula. Little is known 
of the extent of its use, the quahfications of its leaders, or the results. 
That it is enjoying a steady growth is clear. In some institutions students 
and faculty are enthusiastic about its possibilities. Occasionally a pro- 
gram is started and discontinued. It may well be that sensitivity training 
will become an ectablished curricuhim content area. The need now is 
to know what is being done and the extent of its usefulness so that 
interested educators will have some guidance as they consider its 
adoption. 

7. As evidenced by the curricula they develop, not all educators are 
convinced of the value of political science and economics for potential 
social workers. In accordance with recommended guidelines, students 
may be encouraged to study in these areas, but minimal translation of 
concepts in the basic sciences to essentials in social work thinking and 
practice takes place. Mediating content in these subject areas is seldom 
found in the curriculum, thus leaving the full responsibility for medi- 
ation to the student. A few programs give special attention to the 
creation of ihter-ciisciplinary curricula that include economics add poli- 
tical science, and are achieving marked success. Although this pattern 
is not widespread, it gives considerable promise for the future. 

8. Much interest is being manifested in the use of audiovisual 
equipment and materials, especially in the use of tape and video tape 
recordings of simulated practice^ for study and evaluation cf the worker's 
role. Sometimes records are also made of reaMife situations, a practice 
that may present some hazards in maintaining a professional and confi- 
dential relationship with the client. Educational films and tapes from a 
wide variety of sources are being tried. Telelectures are being used. An- 
other development is the beginning use of computerized and programed 
learning in selected content areas. No considerable body of information 

: is yet available on what is proving useful in these areas, but perhaps it 
will soon be available and can be shared with additional educators. 

Observation of these trends in curriculum content suggests that real 
progress in conceptual learning is being made and that more can be 
anticipated. Its coming is dependent on time and adequate preparation 
of faculty. 

PROGRESS TOWARD FIELD INSTRUCTION 

Three terms— "field observation," "field experience," and "field in- 
structions—record the professional development of the educational com- 
ponent of the practicum in undergraduate education. From a period of 
"looking at and learning about*' social work programs and services, 
educational philosophy and practice moved to "looking at,- learning 
about, and performing tasks in" social work, and now is moving steadily 
toward the idea of helping the student develop social work skills and 
experience the varied roles of the social worker. This progression is 
enhanced and strengthened by the parallel concept that classroom and 
field learning are closely interrelated parts of a whole in which what 
the student learns in one is carried over to the other. 
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This fluidity of and relatedncss in learning calls not only for careful 
definition of the objectives and content of social work education, but for 
equal attention to the objectives and content of field instruction as a 
part of the total learning experience. Change in name from "observa- 
tion" to "instruction" should denote change in educational objectives 
and status, with all the ramifications and clarifications that must accom- 
pany a developing idea. It calls too for developing competence in the 
student to enable him to perform in traditioni?,l social work roles, par- 
ticipate in its emerging roles, and acquire an armamentarium of knowl- 
edge, experience, and values that will enable continued growth in 
quality of service. 

Use of a variety of community experiences at lower- and upper-class 
levels is enhancing field instruction and learning. This field pattern, at 
one time limited to observational visits to social agencies, promises to 
become an important element in the curriculum. Observation of com- 
munity situations, needs, and programs and experience in a wide variety 
of community contacts can bring the student out of the isolation of his - 
own way of life, whether in suburb or ghetto, in mmority or majority 
culture, or in rural or urban setting. It can also enlighten and enrich 
the usefulness of the social sciences and .the mediating courses that flow 
from them. In social work education such community experience should 
culminate in field instruction in social work. This instruction is begin- 
ning to be seen as encompassing the breadth and depth of the social 
work practitioner's roles as agency representative, team member, diag- 
nostician, change agent, broker, therapist, and raconteur. 

Various structural patterns are being tried to realize the full po- 
tential of field instruction. These involve block placements, concurrent 
placements, and work-study arrangements. The required time in the 
held varies according to the insritution's view of its feasibility and value. 
Consideration is being given to the value of two different placements, 
perhaps involving practice in traditional service patterns coupled with 
the use of innovative approaches to service. The most desirable patterns 
have not yet been determined. 

Field instruction may provide an opportunity for practice in pro- 
grams of system change as well as in direct service to/ people. In some 
programs field instruction is offered in small groups, occasionally in 
interdisciplinary student groups. Sometimes graduate and undergraduate 
students share field instruction, each student functioning at the level of 
his capability. Master's degree students under skilled direction are be- 
coming instructors for undergraduates; instruction by consumers of 
service has become an integral part of some plans. Undergraduates are 
being assigned to field centers that provide multifaceted learning. Field 
instructors are increasingly drawn from the faculty of the educational 
institution or, when agency staff members are used, they are given faculty 
status. 

An important element common to the majority of programs is the 
practice seminar, but the objectives and content of the seminar are still 
relatively undefined. Patterns of field instruction are fluid and subject to 
change; in this they reflect the state of the art. The essence of social work 
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education is to be found in educationally directed field instruction and 
thirj demands the attention of the profession. 

STRUCTURAL ARRANGEMENTS INFLUENCrNG DEVELOPMENT 

The vitality of undergraduate programs shows itself most clearly in 
the structural rearrangements that are taking place. Not long ago the 
typical program v/as nestled inconspicuously, and sometime apologetic- 
ally, within a hospitable, or reasonably hospitable, academically accept- 
able host department. It functioned there without too much question 
and followed time-honored habits and ways of accomplishing its mission. 
Much good was, and is, inherent in these programs, but for many the 
arrangement resulted in stultifying inertia. Often the social work faculty 
consisted of one person or a half-time person brought in from practice 
to teach. There were, of course, larger, more identifiable social work pro- 
grams too, but they were few in number and unrecognized by the pro- 
fession whatever the caliber of tlieir curriculum. 

Looking back, movement seemed to come first when a few schools of 
social work accepted or shared responsibility for undergraduate pro- 
grams, thus creating a new structural possibility. Increasingly this pat- 
tern is being developed on campuses having both undergraduate and 
graduate programs. Departments and majors in social welfare or social 
work are seen as desirable and are becoming well established, both when 
a school of social work is present and when the undergraduate program 
functions without such support. Many of the^e major programs are using 
an interdisciplinary approach, which requires a core of social work con- 
tent, extensive content from the social and behavioral sciences, and 
whatever mediating courses have been instituted. The niajorzty of pro- 
grams continue to be concentrations within another major. The chal- 
lenge for these concentrations is to define their relation to their institu- 
tions and to professional education. Social work and social progress need 
them, but a redefinition of role seems essential. There appears to be a 
definite trend to separate departmental majors and degrees. 

One of the most prornising of the merging structures is the revised 
idea of a continuum. This is affecting curriculum-building at every level 
of social work education. Hopefully building from the base upward, each 
educational level is seeking to identify the content its students need 
and can use. A number of schools of social work and the undergraduate 
programs on their campuses are engaged in this venture, and there is 
some movement toward beginning the process in the community college. 

The consortium idea— whereby responsibility and competence are 
shared by two or more educational institutions—is taking hold. Struc- 
turally there is much that needs to be clarified: where administrative 
responsibility shall rest, how curriculum responsibilities shall be allo- 
cated, how true exchange and interchange can be assured, and arrange- 
ments as to salaries, tuitioii, shared equipment, and interchange of 
students. The idea is promising— institutions now need to perfect it. The 
consortium may become a "must,'' especially in the area of field instruc- 
tion, as programs grow and draw more on the field for instruction. 

Establishment of educationally operated field instruction centers. 
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provision for special recruitment and counseling programs, extra- and 
intra-curricular arrangements for assisting disadvantaged students, and 
inter-disciplinary and intercultural learning experiences all require new 
structures. The response of a number of educational institutions to 
these opportunities suggests that progress toward them will continue. 

COMMUNITY-RELATED EDUCATION 

An opportunity just being realized is that of use on the college level 
of the accumulated wisdom of many kinds of people in fashioning 
programs of social work education. Folk wisdom and the wisdom of the 
scholar are not so far apart that they cannot be blended in creative 
education. Consumers of services, practitioners, indigenous residents, 
students, faculty from varied disciplines and professions, administrators, 
officials, and policy-makers have knowledge of and ways of perceiving 
social services, programs, and policies that can profoundly affect their 
quality and usefulness. With increasing skill and sophistication social 
work educators are moving toward involving a variety of these people 
in the educational process. 

Among such developments are the growing numbers of advisory 
committees, subcommittees, and task forces. Some exist in name only; 
others are integral parts of the educational program. Through such in- 
volvement, faculty from the humanities and the behavioral and social 
sciences are making possible the marshaling of college and university 
resources for social work education. The use of social workers— not only 
administrators and field instructors, although these are essential— in com- 
mittee and task force work to enrich curriculum, keep it related to the 
field, and influence how and why the baccalaureate social worker (BSW) 
is used. Ways are being found to utilize the contributions of citizens and 
representatives of citizen gioups in committee work. Of great significance 
is the inclusion of clients and students on committees and task forces. 
Both, as consumers of the educational product, have ideas about it. The 
challenge for the educator is to develop skill in eliciting the ideas of 
diverse people, and then to use them. 

In many instances school and community are coming closer together. 
Agency field instructors are being recognized and their contributions 
encouraged, faculty and students are giving voluntary service to com- 
munities, and the facilities of colleges are being used in the interest of 
communities. Among important developments is the increased use of 
service consumers in the educational process as teachers, counselors, 
interpreters of individuals and communities, and sources for discovering 
and developing resources. Also developing, especially in field instruction 
and tutorial situations, is the use of students as instructors. 

Traditionally social work education has been related to the com- 
munity through field instruction. This continues as a primary relation- 
ship, bui there is evidence that for many educational institutions this is 
no longer the only way. 

SP^^IAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR DISADVANTAGED GROUPS 

Social work has as its concern the welfare of people. Because of its 
concern, the attention of social work educators is increasingly focused 
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on persons who ha\e potential lor becoming social workers, but who are 
faced with educational and social handicaps that make a college educa- 
tion improbable. Frequently these persons are members of minority 
i^roups. Programs arc being developed with the objective of enabling 
such minority group or otherwise disadvantaged students to enter and 
succeed in social work education. These efforts, which are taking many 
forms, have built-in strengths of motivating and helping the student and 
some built-in weaknesses of patronizing and sometimes overdirecting 
him. 

Among the patterns being tried out are special devices for identify- 
ing potential students and recruiting them. Social agencies are nomi- 
nating students for educational consideration; upper classmen with 
similar backgrounds are encouraging youngei students to undertake 
higher education; inner-city agencies and those in barrios, on reserva- 
lions. and in rural poverty pockets are advertising and interpreting 
career opportunities in social work. College representatives and student 
organizations are seeking out potential recruits. 

Such identification and recruitment activities are usually accom- 
panied by supportive educational and .social opportunities such as get- 
acquainted visits to campuses, special summer sessions for campus accul- 
turation, and supportive or remedial education, tutoring, counseling 
curriculum adjustment, or enrichment of curriculum offerings to meet 
special needs (and thereby enriching education for all students). In some 
instances curriculum is being rearranged to attract response from the 
student, for instance by offering increased social work content in the 
freshman and sophomore years. In a few instances some courses are 
available in other languages, so that Indian, Puerto Ri- an, and Mexi- 
can-American students can learn in their own tongues. Night courses 
and special daytime courses for employed students are in operation, and 
in at least two instances weekend programs are being initiated for 
persons who work full time. 

The culture of the minority group student is an important element 
in the use he makes of education. And the culture of the user of services 
is an important element in social work's usefulness. Social work educa- 
tion has an opportunity to perform die dual role of enabling the educa- 
ble to be educated and (through opportunities made available to all 
students) of enabling the disadvantaged or minority group consumer 
of services to be served by practitioners with informed minds and 
understanding hearts. 

Whatever the programs for disadvantaged students and their values, 
it has become evident that they must be accompanied by student 
stipends or other means of student support if they are to be effective. 
This need is being partially met in a variety of ways, but resources are 
not nearly adequate for the job to be done. Some educational institu- 
tions are going "all out** to attract and assist disadvantaged students, 
although more than likely their best efforts are not enough. Assistance 
is coming from voluntary and governmental programs, individuals and 
groups, employment as student assistants, and work-study plans. Yet all 
these efforts have barely scratched the surface of opportunity and need. 
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In spite of difficulties, piogiaiiKs to meet tlff^ needs of special groups 
are meeting with success, except perhaps in i e case of American In- 
dians. While there are some Indians in schools i social work, they have 
arrived there primarily by their own motivaii^n. Little is yet known 
about how the Indian young adult can be enccruraged to enter a college 
or university in general or to study social work in particular. 

The challenge to social work education is clear. It is to make good 
on the realization of its own principles. 

THE FUTURE: CHALLENGES AND ISSUES 

Across the country development i.s the key word. It brings with it 
creation of bits and pieces of excellent education, restructuring of old 
patterns, and experimentation with new^ and vital models. Progress is 
necessarily uneven and probably should remain so. A straightjacket of 
conformity does not foster excellence in education. However, once this 
fundamental fact is recognized recognition is also due the fact that there 
is a body of knowledge and values that can and should be transmitted 
to tho.se who wish to practice social work. It is essential that programs 
of social work education incorporate this content so that students may 
study it and as graduates make use of it and have a common perception 
of their roles. Further, employing agencies will thereby know what grad- 
uates bring to practice by way of education, and giaduate schools can 
build on undergraduate education as part of a continuum that makes 
use of the full knowledge, conceptual competence, values, and practice 
of which its students are capable. 

NECESSITY FOR STANDARD-SETTING 

To achieve these results agreement is needed on what should consti- 
tute the core curriculum in social work education, and standards must 
be evolved that are of sufficient clarity and strength to give direction 
and of sufficient flexibility to allow for growth. A structure for evalu- 
ation of programs and for maintenance of standards then becomes neces- 
sary so that it will be known which programs incorporate the essentials 
of social work education. 

The Council on Social Work Education is exploring possible courses 
of action, including annual recertification of undergraduate membership 
requirenients. Educational institutions need to become involved in this 
exploration. A pattern that makes the necessary standardization possible 
and at the same time preserves flexibility for development of creative 
education is an immediate challenge to social work education and prac- 
tice. It should be noted that the cost of an accreditation system may be 
prohibitive at the present time, so other patterns of standardization 
must be sought. 

It seems worthwhile to speculate on what some of the substantive 
criteria by which undergraduate programs could be evaluated might be. 
The factual data used in evaluating educadonal programs are well 
known and are essential in achieving quality in education. However, in 
the development and use of social work knowledge, j^hilosophy, and skill 
for education, less tangible criteria have great importance. Through 
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them perspective can be gained on the capacity of a given program to 
educate students. Formulated as open-eroded questions, some consider- 
ations for criteria are as follows: 

1. How do faculty members describe their objectives? 

2. How do students view their learning experience? 

3. In what ways are concepts from the nocial and behavioral sciences 
being incorporated into social work contenx? 

4. What grasp does the student have of the philosophy and princi- 
ples of social work? 

5. In what ways are class and field content being articulated with 
each other? 

6. What perspectives and experience in social work does the field 
placement offer? 

7. What social responsibility are students manifesting in campus and 
community activities, in spoken and written expositions in leadership 
and advocacy, in utilization of educational opportunities? 

8. What policy positions do students take and how do they defend 
them? What opportunity is given for this? 

9. What experiences and learning are students seeking on their own 
initiative? 

10. What is the thrust of faculty counseling to students? 
Fortunately or unfortunately, there may be no wholly right or wrong 

answers to these questions. Nor is it probable that all of them can be 
answered with reference to a given program. Yet the integration of 
knowledge, thought, values, ideas, and action that they connote are 
essential fcir social work (and any other socially oriented occupation) . 
Insofar as they are assured, social work education is assured. Although 
they may seem nebulous and nonmeasurable, social work education, by 
setting its sights toward significant answers, can contribute a special 
quality to the education of the college students for which it assumes 
responsibility. 

SUPPORT FOR UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAMS 

Education for social work is expensive. Institutions committed to 
this area of education must find necessary funds for salaries, student 
stipends, field center educational media, equipment, travel, and con- 
sultation. Often not all of this is available within established budgets of 
educational institutions. When this is the situation, two possible solu- 
tions are likely to be explored. 

The traditional solution is "operation on a shoestring/* thereby 
overloading faculty, undereducating students, and producing less-than- 
competent practitioners. A second solution is to seek outside support, 
especially government funding. This solution has been achieved with 
some success by a hundred or more educational institutions. Justrhow 
long such support will continue and whether additional programs can 
achieve support are other questions. Citizen involvement in seeking 
greater public support is essential if funds are to be forthcoming and 
to increase. Long-range thinking on how its program will be financed 
immediately and eventually is necessary for the host institution. 
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HOW MANY PROGRAMS, AND VISIT KINDS? 

As has been noted. .tJjr*^ momeHmm that has developed has brought 
into being large mimtes of prasams of varying strength and depth. 
Some collegesare'hmldiing social majors or departments; others are 
offering a course at twm mafciniry seem to think in terms of giving 
at least minimal atDSSmiioi to eacBi of the content areas that have been 
identified as essentisti 

In this fast-moi?i(Eiag::Hc:ene a problem arises particularly for the small 
liberal arts college^hat finds implementation of a full concentration 
beyond its resources It can bow out of the picture, leaving the field of 
social work education to larger, more prosperous insdtutions. Or it can 
find ways to use itSTxesources effectively within the financial limitations 
imposed on it. One solution now in use, but not always acceptable to the 
profession, is to offer a course or two as part of a general liberal educa- 
tion and to leave preparation for pracdce to larger educational units. 
To do this is to contribute to the general education of all students and 
to give potential social workers an orientation that will lead to informed 
career choices. For instance, content on social welfare programs, policies, 
and issues can enrich the education of any inquiring student and direct 
the attendon of the possible recruits to postbaccalaureate education. 

Another solution currently being tried is the consortium plan that 
has been described, whereby the strengths of several institutions con- 
tribute to a curriculum of foundation knowledge and social work con- 
tent that is recognized on each participadng campus. Often the social 
work curriculum is taught by social work educators jointly provided by 
the participadng schools, w^ ile faculty from the various schools teach 
the foundation knowledge. 

A third solution that has potential value has also been mentioned— 
the alignment of baccalaureate programs with graduate schools of social 
work. This is a successful and valued pattern on campuses having both 
schools of liberal arts and schools of social work. It has not been 
worked out in any serious way between undergraduate and graduate 
schools on different campuses. Yet this offers real possibilides for curric- 
ulum development as well as for the continuum. Perhaps such arrange- 
ments may be tried out before too long. Some graduate schools as well 
as undergraduate departments have expressed interest in the possibility. 

A final choice is also worthy of consideration. Some institutions may 
not wish to pursue any of these courses and may opt to withdraw from 
the field, deciding that social work education is not for them. A less 
responsible choice will be made by those who continue in the field but 
offer inadequate education. 

The rapid growth of social work education is producing both excel- 
lent and mediocre programs. There should be no encouragement of 
mediocrity when preparation of students for service to people is con- 
cerned. The next years promise to be a period of growth and at the same 
time a period of "soMg out" aiod "leveling off." Education and practfee 
have a great inveatrnteiEai^in the^emtcome. 

The time oEjc&ci«m for undergraduate social work educatioa Ss 
with us-decisioaas as to-«what responsibilities shall be carried by variOTS 
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educational institutions. Liberalizing education that utilizes the hu- 
manities, the behavioral and social sciences, and soical work content are 
essential for the task to be done. Education for social work wherever 
it is offered should move toward integration into the total curriculum 
of its parent college and the integration of its graduates into the social 
work profession. 

SOCIAL WORK AND OTHER HELPING SERVICES 

In many educational institutions programs in rehabilitative "help- 
ing services" and corrections exist alongside those in social work. When 
the purposes of the programs are examined, they appear to have much 
in common. Rehabilitation serves to assist handicapped individuals in 
becoming employable. Corrections prepares personnel for probation and 
parole services and for services to individuals in institutional cor- 
rectional settings. Social work's purpose is more generic, but can and 
often does include these two. 

Likeness and differences in curriculum reflect the purposes of the 
programs. All three see field instruction us an integral part of the curric- 
ulum. Often they use some of the same agencies. The counseling services 
of each build on an understanding of man in his social environment. 
In social work programs especially, Xhert is stress on understanding en- 
vironment and culture and the possibility for system change. Under- 
standably more material related to rehabilitation per se or corrections 
per se is found in these respective programs, while social work may 
provide more time for foundation knowledge and generic content. 

It may be that the sources from which curriculum content for each 
type of program is drawn vary considerably, and that the philosophy of 
how people are helped differs. Yet viewing them superficially, many 
similarities appear. This whole area of curriculum needs careful exami- 
nation. If the core content in these programs, or part of it, is similar, 
maintenance of discrete programs may be a disservice to all three. Their 
resources might well be marshaled for their common elements, and 
specialties developed from a mutually acceptable generic base. Such a 
development should increase the quality of each program, conserve its 
resources, and allow for mobility of graduates among the fields as their 
opportunities and interests permit 

It is not uncommon for programs in tliese several areas that exist on 
the sanie campus to be unknown to each other or, if known, to feel 
competitive or defensive toward each other. Through cooperative rela- 
tionships much could be done to make each program more effective. If 
some coming together is possible, ^he interests of education and of the 
consumers of service will have been served. Such movement might well 
spark a national .study in depth of these interrelationships-a study that 
is greatly needed. 

USE OF BACCALAUREATE GRADUATES 

Economic conditions are such that many recent baccalaureate gradu- 
ates from a variety of disciplines are having difficulty finding employ- 
ment. Upperclassmen are apprehensive about these opportunities. This 
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picture IS reflected in the experience of students who are studying social 
work and are hoping for employment in that field. In a number of states 
It IS well known that social agencies have more baccalaureate applicants 
than openmgs. It is less well known that these graduates are undiffer- 
entiated as to their majors, interests, or competence, and that only a 
small percentage have studied social work. Still less well known is the 
fact that to date most baccalaureate graduates who have had instruction 
in social work have not taken majors in this field. Indeed, the number of 
majors graduating each is far smaller than the number of available 
positions. 

However, even so it is unwise to say that all baccalaureates with 
social work majors will find jobs in social work. It is true that much 
needs to be done to bring education and practice requirements into 
relationship with each other so that well-equipped graduates can receive 
consideration. Current efforts toward developing career lines and identi- 
fying the functions and responsibilitie.v of the BSW are important to 
this endeavor. Merit system requirements and standards for employment 
in public programs have a primary influence. Furthermore, change in the 
status of the baccalaureate has come so rapidly that it is not unusual to 
find administrators of voluntary and public agencies unwilling to recog- 
nize graduates of these programs as social workers. A concerted effort 
must be made to ensure the competence of the BSW and to interpret 
It to these agencies. Study and definition are needed in the effectiveness 
of social work education, the roles and functions of BSWs and their 
use in service delivery. 

Educators and agency personnel would do well to join forces in 
lemedying poorly defined situations. As yet use of the BSW is an un- 
charted field in which the graduate with a social work major may re- 
ceive no greater consideration for a social work position than does the 
nondifferentiated graduate. Unless the situation is changed, social work 
majors may indeed be unemployed, and consumers of service may have 
less adequate service than would be available to them if staff were em- 
ployed who have received social work education. 

FACUITY COMPETENCE AND CONTINUED GROWTH 

Undergraduate education for social work makes heavy demands for 
scholarship on its faculty. The faculty member who would equip his 
students for practice must draw on a changing and rapidly increasing 
body of knowledge in the social sciences and in social work. This must 
then be applied to the increasingly complicated condition of mankind. 
Furthermore, the faculty members must have skill in sharing the knowl- 
edge and understanding he possesses. His challenge lies in understanding 
and keeping up with his field, sharing his knowledge, and stimulating 
his students to think and learn. And to this challenge he finds no simple 
solution. ^ 

For many years undergraduate faculty members have come together 
occasionally in State and: regional groups to share common concerns and 
to exchange thinking and experience. For the past 10 years institutes 
and workshops of several days' or several weeks' duration have been held 
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in which the curriculum, or a portion of it, has been "surveyed" and 
consideration given to how it might best be taught; But this is no longer 
enough. Reliance on fast-moving surveys of content areas may have 
passed the peak of its usefulness. Something more and different is needed 
that will enable faculty to deepen and extend their scholarship and 
apply it in teaching. 

A variety of possibilities for meeting this need suggest themselves. 
Schools of social work can be encouraged to extend their post-master's 
programs with specific attention to the scholarship and skill that are 
required for teaching. For beginning teachers especially, consultation 
can be arranged with experienced teachers to help them make the 
transition from practice to teaching and to orient them to the academic 
requirements of their new roles. For all faculty, sequential periods of 
study and teaching can be developed around given bodies of knowledge 
so that increased scholarship and teaching competence can be attained 
simultaneously. To be most effective such opportunities should extend 
over considerable periods of time with teaching interspersed with succes- 
sive periods of intensive study. 

Serious programs of study such as those suggested require the leader- 
ship of a school of social work or an educational association that assumes 
responsibility for planning and implementation. There is another possi- 
bility that might be initiated by an educational institution or association 
or by an informal group of faculty members situated within commuting 
distance of each other. This is the small self-selected task force 'that with 
the assistance of a competent consultant meets together regularly to 
achieve specified educational goals. Not only can such a task force 
achieve important scholarship gains, but the stimulation of learning 
together can offer rich opportunities for the formulation and extension 
of social work knowledge. As with more formal study, the success of 
such a plan may be dependent on sustained work over a period of time. 

As possibilities for faculty development are explored, many others 
that cz\n offer structure and opportunity for continued growth will sug- 
gest themselves. In the la^t analysis an additional ingredient is essential 
—that of serious individual study by individual faculty members. Fortu- 
nately rich materials for such study are now available in professional 
and academic journals, in treatises and textbooks, and in a variety of 
scholarly presentations. There can be no substitute for this individual 
learning. 

Time is of the essence. Undergraduate education for social work 
requires competent faculty with the will for continuing mastery of their 
professional discipline. Such faculty are the sine qua non of excellence 
in social work education. 

SUMMARY 

The Syracuse project has given attention to educational processes, 
curriculum, field instruction, the continuum, and use of baccalaureate 
personnel. Movement in all these areas can be disdnguished in presently 
developing programs. This report suggests content, structure, and ways 
of operation that can be utilized to realize the potential oErunder- 
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graduate social work education. As such it can serve as an important 
resource for this generation's social work practitioners and educators in 
building education for ever improved levels of social work service. 
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Part Two 



Task Force on Educatmial Processes 



INTRODUCTION 

Kay L. Dea 

The material included in this task force report is designed to address 
three areas in undergraduate education for social work: (1) the prob- 
lems and processes involved in developing educate :rnal objectives, (2) 
the processes involved in curriculum-baildjng, and (3) the application 
of learning and teaching theories to social work education. 

In preparing these itiatverials, task force members shared responsi- 
bility for the development of a basic framework through whif:h educa- 
tional processes and theories could be applied to the field of social work 
educi^tion. The models developed in this report represent the composite 
thinking of the task force members, although individual members were 
responsible for preparing specific papers. 

Ji is recognized that the models presented in this report do not form 
a comprehensive representation of the many approaches that have been 
used in curriculum development and teaching. Task force members sug- 
gest that the serious student of educational processes refer to the 
hterature cited in this report for additional concepts and references. 

It is expected that this report can provide only a beginning insight 
into the unique problems related to the formal application of educa- 
tional theories to the field of social work. It is recognized that every 
profession has implicit and explicit components that collectively consti- 
tute its basic character. In addressing this subject it was assumed that 
these components must be identified and addressed as educational 
theories are applied to the development of social work education and 
practice. 

The format for this report consists of one paper devoted to the con- 
cepts of educational objectives and curriculum-building and a second 
devoted to the application of teaching and learning theories. In pre- 
senting these papers, task force members are especially indebted to 
Augustin Root of Syracuse University for his continued interest ai.'d 
many suggestions. 
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EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES AND CURRICULA FOR 
SOCIAL WORK 



Kay L. Dea 



The purposes oi tliis paper_iire to consider the problems and proc* 
esses involved in developing educational objective?) for social work and 
to develop a model for curriculum-building in social work education. 
The writer will identify some of the specific problems faced by social 
work educators as they develop educational objectives, identify alternate 
approaches for developing objectives, and discuss the various relation- 
ships that exist among objectives, curriculum-building and teaching 
methodology. 

There are many equally good strategies that can be used to define 
educational objectives. They can be defined from multiple positions 
representing single or composite reference groups. It is appropriate for 
them to be stated in specific or global terms, depending on their 
function in the educational system. Good educationiii programs in social 
work contain multiple objectives or subobjectives imerrelated across 
different levels of complexity. The process of defining educational ob- 
jectives is legitimate only when it facilitates related educational activities 
leading to the eventual transmission and acquisition of knowledge, 
whether cognitive, affective, or skill oriented. 

This means, then, that the formulation of educational objectives 
involves a series of conscious choices and compromises on the part of 
faculty members. It means that faculty must distinguish between rhose 
goals that are feasible and those that are unlikely in a given set of educa- 
tional circumstances. It means that faculty must mediate among the 
demands of the community, the students, and the university in defining 
programs related to the activities and behaviors that graduates will be 
expected to assume. It means that educational objectives must provide 
the teacher not only with the ends to be sought, but also with a vision 
of the means by which they may be achieved. 

To a large extent anyone undertaking an analysis of educational 
objectives in social work enters uncharted territory. It is consequently 
difficult at this time to do much more than identify the major issues. 
Little has been reported in the . .social work literature concerning the 
preparation of educational objectives. Although we accept the logic that 
specification of objectives is the first step in curriculum-building, few 
educators have taken the opportunity to analyze the vicissitudes of this 
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activity. As a result educational programs have too often been estab- 
lished in relation to hastily defined objectives that lack specificity and 
clarity. 

FAILURE TO SPECIFY GOALS 

The writer has visited several university campuses as a consultant to 
undergraduate programs in social welfare. One of the first questions 
routinely posed on these visits has been to ask faculty members to 
identify the general and specific objectives of their programs, to discuss 
the relationship of these objectives to the overall goals and philosophy 
of the university, and to discuss how the social welfare curriculum relates 
to these objectives. 

The responses have been disturbing. Most departments do have 
descriptive statements of goals in their catalogs, but faculty members 
appear to ha\ ! given little attention to these in curriculum-building. 
Relationships among specific course objectives, social welfare curriculum 
objectives, and general educational objectives of the university have not 
been defined. Few colleges have moved from general descriptive state- 
ments of educational objectives to an elaboration of course objectives 
as they forra an interrelated network of curriculum goals. Almost no 
attention h^s been given to explicating the terminal behavior expected 
of students enrolled in courses. In many cases programs appear to have 
evolved haphazardly as persons with specific interests have joined the 
faculty or as students or social work agencies have demanded new 
courses and funds have been provided for their development. 

REASONS FOR THIS FAILURE 

Why have these departments failed to elaborate and specify their 
general goals? Although there are no empirical data to support any 
conclusions, several hypotheses tan be made: 

Part of the problem may relate to the ambiguity of the task itself. 
The term objective can have several meanings. In the context of social 
work education it may refer to the aims or goals of the teacher, univer- 
sity, social welfare department, students, profession, or education in 
general. Objectives may relate to the subject matter to be mastered by 
students. They may relate to the specific skills needed to enter social 
work practice. They may be specific or general, immediate or ultimate, 
simple or complex, tangible or intangible. In short, objectives may be 
almost anything to almost anyone. To the extent that the term means 
diflFerent things to different people responsible for the same program, 
developing objectives may be a confusing task that interferes with the 
smooth operation of programs. 

A second major problem that appears to interfere with the specifica- 
tion of objectives in social work education is the status of the profession 
itself. To some extent the social work profession has not defined its func- 
tions clearly. In the past social workers tended to accept responsibility 
for modifying or resolving all social problems as they affect individuals, 
groups, and society. In doing so we tended to take the position that we 
were prepared to be *'all things to all people." Today social workers are 
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not certain for what kinds of emerging practice students should be pre- 
pared. We debate the knowledge and skills that are required for effective 
work in society and we speculate about the skills that will be needed 
in the future. We struggle to develop viable new systems for the differ- 
ential utilization or staff members with diverse educational preparation 
while concurrently we expect educational institutions to prepare per- 
sonnel for these "new" jobs now. Little attention is given in doctoral 
and master's degree programs to the preparation of teachers. Processes 
involved in curriculum development are generally ignored in advanced 
programs. 

As educators we maintain vested interests in curriculum areas. We 
are reluctant to redefine the educational continuum if it dramatically 
alters the curriculum with which we are personally identified. At the 
.same time we recognize that programs must change dynamically over 
time if they are to meet the needs of a changing society. It appears, then, 
that intellectually we make no claims about the enduring validity of any 
curriculum while emotionally we fight any efforts to modify or change 
existing programs. 

Practitioners havt acted in a similar fashion. In this role social 
workers have been threatened by the demands to integrate non-MSWs 
fully into the professional systems. Proposals for new service delivery 
systems have been attacked on the basis that they will destroy the social 
work profession as it now exists. We have debated whether the National 
Association of Social Workers should open its membership to persons 
with baccalaureate degrees. At the same time we have recognized that 
it is impossible for the profession to assume responsibility for the de- 
livery of social services if the majority of persons delivering these services 
are not eligible for professional membership. Likewise we have recog- 
nized that social %vork practice cannot be static, but must be shaped by 
the peculiarities of time, place, and circumstance. 

All these issues complicate the task of curriculum-building. In a sense 
they force educators to become professional gamblers, placing bets on 
the future. It should be pointed out, however, that they also provide 
educators with an opportunity to mold and shape creatively the destiny 
of social work. It is not enough for teachers to look backward to see 
where we have been or to look at the present to see where we are. We 
must develop a vision of what we can become and assist our students 
to that end. This is the challenge that makes specification of objectives 
in social work education both difficult and exciting. 

At this time we should not become overly defensive or upset with the 
status of the profession and its educational system. The issues and prob- 
lems that currently confront and divide the profession are not neces- 
sarily signs of ill health, but may actually be signs of strength and 
maturity. David has said: 

. . . The profession that is quite content with the ways in which its new members 
are educated and trained is patently in a state of rigor mortis. Dissatisfactions 
reflect, among other things, dynamic changes in professional knowledge and 
skills, fresh perceptions of the potentialities and responsibilities of a profession. 
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efforts to redefine the role of a profession and the wojrk of its raenibers, or 
significant changes in the societal world in which pracciiioners function* 

He feels that dissatisfaction and criticism should be viewed as signs of 
"vigor and heakh." 

A third problem that confronts social work is the complexity and 
the rapidly accelerated obsolescence of subject matter. If students are., to 
be prepared for rei?ponsible roles in the profession and society in general, 
it is not sufficient to focus on the functions of social work as presently 
conceived. The functions of the other luiman service professions and the 
interrelationships among professions must also be defined. The value 
systems applicable to the field of social welfare must be explicitly stated 
as well as those that give social work its distinct identity. Since the task 
of educators is to prepare students to understand human behavior in 
the context of the world in which they live, we must deal with the web 
of knowledge, .skills, and values that stretches across virtually all of the 
social and physical sciences. At a recent institute for undergraduate edu- 
cators the frustrations felt in developing a comprehensive curriculum 
to deal with the vast areas of knowledge in social welfare were expressed 
by a participant who exclaimed: "It is impossible to teach students what 
they need to know for practice. If we include all content areas, we basic- 
ally include, all knowledge available to man. To focus upon cuiriculum 
at this level produces meaningless generalities." - 

This person was correct in his observation. Since the time and re- 
sources of schools are limited, priorities must be assigned to various con- 
tent areas. An evaluation must be made of how critical a specific knowl- 
edge, skill, or value is to the performance of social work. The relation- 
ship of content areas to the values and philosophies of the university and 
the general objectives of the social welfare sequence must be assessed. 
More important, students must have instilled within them a lifetime 
commitment to learning. We must interpret our activities to those re- 
.sponsible for agency staff development, in-service training, and continu- 
ing education, assuring that a dialogue is established for coordinating 
educational efforts across the community. 

In all these efforts programming must be aimed at achieving maxi- 
mum growth in students, emphasizing both professional knowledge and 
liberal education. It seems evident that we become better practitioners, 
not only through the acquisition of professional knowledge and skills, 
but also through those humanizing experiences that enable us to under- 
stand the world in which we live. 

We become better practitioners as we develop other interests that 
serve to refresh us from the battles of practice-that enable us to fulfill 
our potential as total persons. Boulding has remarked: 

It must never be forgotten that the ultimate thing which any society is producing 
IS people. All other things are intermediate goods, and all organizations are 

^ Henry David. "Education for the Professions: Common Issues. Problems, and 
Prospects," Journal of Education for Social Work, Vol. 3, No. 1, p. 9, Spring 1967. 

"From questions directed to the writer at a summer institute for new social work 
fatuity sponsored by the Council on Social Work Education and held in Palk City 
Utah. August 17-23, 1969. 
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iiitenncdiate organizations. No matter how rich wc are or how powerful we are, 
if we do not produce people who can at least begin to expand into the enormous 
potential of man, the society must be adjudged a failure.' 

The task of defining goals that comprehensively order the vast knowl- 
edge areas of social welfare and social work is not an easy one. It pre- 
sents social work with major challenges and concomitant opportunities. 

SOLUTIONS TO THESE PROBLEMS 

But let us not focus out attention only on the problems with which 
we are confronted. What are some of the solutions to these problems? 
How can educational objectives that serve the combined needs of our 
various constituents truly be defined? To what extent can learning con- 
cepts and theories be borrowed from other disciplines to assist us in our 
work? What are the specific activities to which we must direct our atten- 
tion in curriculum-building? 

It is apparent that solutions to the profession's educational problems 
will not come easily. It also seems apparent that they will require ex- 
tensive time and concerted effort on the part of both educators and 
practitioners/ To a large extent educational programs will mature only 
as we dare to test experimentally new ideas and programs in both prac- 
tice and education. They will mature only as we dare, in our search 
for new approaches, to risk the consequences of full-blown failures. They 
will mature only as we refine our own theoretical frameworks for prac- 
tice and education, modifying and adapting concepts borrowed from 
related disciplines. The task before us is a difficult one, but not without 
hope or direction. 

DEFINING EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 

One of the first areas to which attention must be directed is to obtain 
a clear definition of the term educational objective. We must develop a 
conceptual framework that enables us both to distinguish educational 
objectives that define the behavioral changes expected in students as a 
result of instructional programs and general objectives related to non- 
teaching functions. It is important not to confuse these objectives. They 
serve different functions and require different kinds of specificity. 

General objectives may be stated in global terms that do little more 
than identify and sanction college activities. They may be process 
rather than goal oriented. They provide administrators and faculty 
members with a framework for assigning priorities to various activities 
and for allocating staff time and other resources. 

Examples include the functional objective of providing research, 
consultation, and other services to community groups, the idealistic 
objective of "expanding the boundaries of man's knowledge/' the specific 
administrative objective of increasing student enrollment, and the gen- 
eral objective of obtaining increased status among the various depart- 
ments of the university for the department of social welfare. Although 

3 Kenneth E. Boulding, "Expecting the Unexpected: The Uncertain Future of 
Knowledge and Technology,*' Prospective Changes in Society by 1980, Including Some 
tmplicatious for Education (Denver, 1966) , p. 213. 
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these objectives are extremely important to the operation of colleges, we 
must constantly be cognizant of the fact that they exist apart from or in 
relation to curriculum or educational programs. Their presence should 
not be permitted to cloud and confuse educational activities. 

Unlike general objectives, educational objectives require some degree 
ot specificity and a definite focus on goals rather than processes. Since 
they define that point in knowledge, skills, and values that a student is 
expected to reach on completion of a specific course of study, they must 
be what Loewenberg has called student centered, activity focused, and 
content-specific.'* This means that they must explicitly describe those 
behaviors a student will be capable of manifesting on completion of the 
program, rather than the activitie.s of the teacher during the program. 

When objectives are defined clearly in this manner, they provide 
faculty members with a vision of the specific content to be taught. They 
suggest appropriate alternatives for ordering and structuring this con- 
tent across the curriculum. They assist in the specification of teaching 
methods and they provide behavioral criteria for assessing student per- 
formance. In many ways it is hard to conceive of any instructional 
activity existing independently of well-defined ediicational goals. 

This should not imply, however/ that there is no place for the global 
educational objective— the nonspecified objective that fails to define stu- 
dent behavior operationally. On the contrary, educational objectives 
may be developed for different purposes. 

They may be general, as well as specific, depending on their func- 
tions in the educational system. For example, the Council on Social 
Work Education suggests that social welfare departments consider the 
adoption of four educational objectives: to prepare students for (1) 
responsible citizenship, (2) practice in social welfare agencies, (3) grad- 
uate social work education, (4) graduate education in the other helping 
professions.^ Although these objectives as stated are of little value to 
teachers as they define instructional processes, they do serve a meaning- 
ful funcdon in directing the thinking of new teachers as they move into 
social work education. 

In a similar fashion one may use a global educational objective as a 
point of entry irlto an educational system, specifying instructional ob- 
jectives as more detailed behavioral goals can be idendfied. In other 
words, global educational objectives are valid to the extent that they 
assist in developing specific objectives. 

Although this position may seem to be overstated and possibly 
academic in nature, it is extremely important for social work educators, 
who are concerned largely with areas that are difficult to define in 
behavioral terms. It follows, therefore, that efforts at curriculum-build- 
ing may have to flow from objectives defined at different levels of speci- 

* Frank M. Loewenberg, "Designing an Undergraduate Social Welfare Program 
for the Nineteen Seventies," Proceedings of the Upstate New York Undergraduaie 
Conference for the Social Services (Syracuse; Syracuse University School of Social 
Work, May 1, 1968), p. 5. 

"Guide to Undergraduate Programs in Social Welfare. (New York: Council on 
Social Work Education, 1967) , p. 6. 
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fication, lest we become so involved in defining objectives that we fail 
to consider their curriculum implications at all. 

ALTERNATIVE APPROACHES 

The final area social workers must consider in relation to objectives 
concerns the alternative approaclies that may be used in their develop- 
ment. In approaching this area the writer has accepted the premise that 
a multiplicity of approaches are available. Each college and faculty 
member must select from the alternatives available those that are con- 
sistent with the learning theories and philosophies to which the faculties 
ascribe. 

This means, then, that no approach is clearly superior to all others; 
each has specific strengths and weaknesses to be considered. A combina- 
tion of approaches is probably superior to one. 

The strategy for preparing educational objectives that has probably 
been emphasized most often by curriculum experts is that of analyzing 
the tasks currently being performed by persons occupying the roles for 
which students are being trained. Tliis approach is based on the logic 
that behavioral goals for students can best be defined as those !)ehaviors 
currently required of professional workers are identified. Although this 
approach has much to commend it as a beginning point for curriculum 
development, it has major limitations for social work education when 
used alone. 

In the first place it emphasizes the status quo. It assumes that what 
is desired is to prepare students to perform the tasks that are currently 
being performed. It assumes that the practice str>':tures from which we 
are bperating have been clearly defined and validated. Circular in na- 
ture, it prepares students for a practice inflexibly bound to the pro- 
fession's past failures and problems. 

A second problem with this approach relates to the philosophy that 
most colleges have adopted with respect to social welfare education. In 
general faculty members have elected consciously not to prepare students 
for specific practice in specific fields of practice. Given this philosophical 
framework one must ask to what extent specific task analyses by them- 
selves serve to define objectives adequately. It seems evident that they 
must be supplemented with other activities. 

Time does not permit an elaboration of all these activities; however, 
among them are the following: 

1. Problem analyses— the study of current social problems and the 
services needed to combat them. 

2. Historical analyses— the study of the past to understand the pres- 
ent and give perspective to the future. 

3. Contemporary system analyses--^ identification of the conditions 
of contemporary life that act on professional programs, colleges, and 
students, and demands they make, and the opportunities they provide. 

4. Consumer analysis-'^n identification of the students enrolled in 
these programs and those preparing for the programs: their needs, pres- 
ent level of development, expectations, strengths, and limitations. 

5. Expert opinions— the compilation of individual and collective 
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opinions from practitioners and educational leaders to assist in defining 
gaps and limitations in current programs, identify trends in practice, 
and specify program alternatives. 

G. Educational and practice r^jearc/i-con trolled experimental 
studies to test out new approaches in structuring educational and pro- 
fessional programs; other research to compile enapirical data on practice 
and educational processes. 

7, Curricubcm. models-^^an analysis of existing and proposed curric- 
ulum structures including an assessment of the internal consistency 
within each model. 

It is clear that none of these approaches alone will provide the in- 
formation needed to identify and specify educational objectives for 
social work. In combination, however, they should facilitate an insight 
into social work education that is desperately needed-an insight that 
can assist in resolving the difficult problems associated with curriculum- 
building. Social work educators have a unique opportunity to forge 
ahead in this area. 

CURRICULUM-BUILDING 

But let us now turn our attention to the process of curriculum- 
building itself. Once educational objectives have been defined, how can 
educators develop curricula to assure that these objectives are achieved? 
How can curriculum content and organizing principles that facilitate 
continuity, sequence, and integration across curriculum areas be 
identified? 

In 1968, Aptekar defined the process of curriculum-building as a 
''sequence of steps and stages, foreseen and consciously used , . . to 
integrate into a coherent whole a set of diverse parts." « His paper 
emphasizes that a curriculum must be more than a conglomerate of 
theoretical content, courses, and sequence areas. He suggests that it must 
be a composite of educational objectives, related content, and instruc- 
tional strategies, integrated to provide a coordinated system for achiev- 
ing educational goals. A rational approach to developing this type of 
curriculum includes activities at two levels across three sequential stages. 
One of the objectives of this paper is to articulate these levels and stages 
in an attempt to specify a rational approach to curriculum-building and 
teaching. 

The concept of levels has been adopted to describe the .extent to 
which the conceptual activities of the curriculum-builder relate :'to the 
total process of curriculum-building or to specific stages and pieces of 
that process. Curriculum-building consists of a sequence of steps anfl 
stages that require a variety of decisions on the part of the curriculum- 
builder. The decisions to be made at each stage can be facilitated 
through the use of conceptual screens through which alternate curric- 
ulum packages and approaches can be identified and filtered. These 
screens may be developed at two levels: specific screens to guide decision- 

* Herbert Aplekar, 'The Curnciilum Building Process," Journal of Education for 
Social Work, Vol. 4, No. 2 (Fall 1968) , pp. 5-14. 
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making at eacii stage and a general screen to provide direction across 
the total process. These conceptual screens exist at both levels, implicitly 
or explicitly, in all curriculunvbuilding, regardless of whether the 
eduator is aware of them. However, the process of curriculum-building 
becomes more rational as these screen,s are clarified and explicated to 
form a conceptual framework that can be used consciously to assess 
alternate curriculum approaches, 

CONCEPTUAL SCREENS 

The general screen that gives direction to all phases of the curric- 
ulum-building process consists of at least three parts; (I) the philos- 
ophies, values, and ethics of the profession, (2) the philosophies, values, 
and educational objectives of the university, and (3) the phi]osophies> 
values, and objectives of the social w^elfare department within the uni- 
versity. In all stages of curriculum-building one must ask: To what 
extent are the educational objectives, the subject content areas, and the 
program structures under consideration consistent with the value sys- 
tems of the university, the larger community, and the profession? To 
what extent will the emerging programs meet the needs both of society 
and of students? To what extent the programs being developed within 
the sanctions of society? 

In a day of radical student protests this posidon may sound un- 
usually conservative and subject to the status quo. Nevertheless, if 
undergraduate social welfare programs are to prepare students for prac- 
tice they must prepare diem in the context of the social and professional 
sanctions that underlie practice. ThisAeii not imply that the values of 
society or professioiisal: social work areor should be static or that stu- 
dents should be pr^ra^Hsdronly for toda^y'spractice. On the contrary,::situ- 
dents must be prepnseiEfor tomorrow Mid ithe days thereafter. Tliiey 
must be taught thai^fflBafety is continually changing. They must be pre- 
pared to infkience iSss dkange, to continue to learn, grow, and develop 
after they leave scliiifijfl. Only then wSB social work graduates be pre- 
pared to carry ther|^Iessional respoiMHities into the 2jst century. 

In addition to fe^mera^ philosqpfeal^areas already discussed as 
part of an overaIlc<x>ar.eptual screen, e\!aanative techniques at this gea- 
eaialJevel must be?aditeJ to assure thant attention is giyenTContinuously 
to. assessing the consfeteicy of decisions^made at each £ stage. These 
evaluative techniquesnttusst provide educaitors with feedback about the 
problems and proce??®^ encountered at every stage in the educationzl 
jDrocess. Coupled wt&tH&e genera philosophy and value screen already 
cited, they tend to awre that educators will approach the subject of 
curriculum-building with some degree of continuity and consistency. 
(See Figure 1 .) 

The more specific conceptual screens that belong to the second level 
in the classification provide direction for decisionmaking at each of the 
sequential stages in the educational process. Consequently it is .necessary 
to discuss these screens in relation to the specific stages with which they 
are associated. . 
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Hgure I. A General Conceptual Screen for Curriculum- Building in Social Work 
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SEQUENTIAL STAGES IN CURRICULUM-BUIIDING 

There are three sequential stages in curriculum-building and teach- 
ing: (1) the identification and specification of educational objectives, 
(2) the identification, specification, and organization of curriculum con- 
tent related to these objectives, and (3) the organization and evaluamon 
of instructional techniques. Let us turn to each of these stages in tiieir 
logical sequence: 

Educational(objectives. The de\'elopment of educatior-il objectivEs is 
the first step in curriculum-building. A variety of differei . lalyses may 
assist the educator in defining these objectives, and educators should 
adopt multiple approaches in their development. 

Two decision-making screens seem to exist at this stage, one thrcmgh 
which global goals may be identified and one through which these global 
goals may be specified in tenns of educational objectives. 

The first screen sei-ves the purpose of surveying the scene rm. whfch 
the program is to be develicgsed. It consists of an analysis of the uni- 
versity, the community, and staudents. Among the specific questions ta^e 
addressed are these: Who wants the prognam? Why is the progism 
needed? What purposes will it serve? Whattresources are available iar 
its development? In what way will the program affect the political and 
power structures of the univtsrsity and the general community? Wiiere 
will the program be located? .\l?hat are the characteristics of the sponsor- 
ing institution? Who will be enrolled? What are the characteristitss of 
potential students? 

An analysis of these questions should enable social work educators 
to establish general goals fountheir progianis. It is from these general 
goals that educational objectivies are specified. Examples include pre- 
paring students for practice aiad for gradua te education. 

The techniques and conceptual screens that maf be ufilizBd; to 
specify these general educatJoMal goals will vary from one insfituiteo to 
another depending on the gG.^ls co be specified and the universflyrand 
faculty resources available, fo the case of the global objective ";t^;-pre- 
pare students for social work practice," the following analytic framework 
has already been developed.- 

1. Task analyses that serve to identify the practice skills that will 
be required of students after they graduate. 

2. Problem analyses that serve to identify the vicissitudes of the 
I)roblems with which students will be working. 

^ 3. Contemporary system analyses that sen'e to identify the condi- 
andstudentT^"'''"'"'''"^ '''''^ °" professional programs, colleges, 

1 Student consumer analyses that identify the basic knowledge, 
.skills, and values with which students enter school. 

5. Client consumer analyses that identify the needs, strengths and 
limitations of those persons receiving social services. 
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6. Historical analyses that provide a perspective of current social 
problems in relation to the social conditions and services of the past. 

7. Research analyses in which practice and education are systematic- 
ally subjected to descriptive and experimental studies. 

The total sequence of activities in this stage can be summarized 
diagramatically. (See Figure 2.) 
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Curriculum content, Tihe second stage in curriculum development 
consists of specifying the hknowledge, skills, and values that students 
must master in relation to content objectives. It includes the process of 
organizing and structunng-iihis content into curriculum packages. At this 
stage concern is primarily -with the principles of continuity, sequence, 
and integration— with organizing the curriculum in relation to a general 
philosophy of education tliat consolidates and reinforces student learn- 
ing across curriculum content areas. 

Consequently education^il philosophies and principles of learning 
become important conceptual screens through which decisions must be 
filtered. In addition the decision-making screen at this stage must in- 
clude an assessment of the resources and facilities available at the uni- 
versity through which content can be structured and programmed. For 
example, one must determine to what extent specific content areas may 
be taught by other departments in the university. One must decide 
which knowledge, skills,, and values will be taught in the social welfare 
sequence, by whom, andiin what order. 

Again this stage may be presented diagramatically. (See Figure 3.) 

Instructional strategies. The third stage in the educational process 
is that of operationalizing specific curriculum content into instructional 
packages. Technically this stage exceeds the bounds of curriculum-build- 
ing to address the question of how learning on the part of the student 
can be facilitated. However, tills question must be addressed in relation 
to the other educational processes already discussed if one is to assure 
that teaching strategies reinforce curriculum integration. 

Basically the process of defining instructional strategies consists of 
three steps: (1) the formulation of Jnstructional objectives, defined in 
explicit terms that focus on those behaviors desired: in the student on 
completion of the program, (2) the development of student learning 
experiences, and (3) the specification of evaluative techniques that can 
be used to assess stud'^nt performance. These processes provide a basis 
for defining both teacher and student J^ctivities as they confront each 
other across various learning episodes. 

Although it may be argued that each of the steps in this stage re- 
quires a separate conceptual screen for decisionmaking, one screen can 
serve all areas. Variables to be considered include the following: (1) a 
detailed analysis of curriculum objectives, including an analyses of* 
organizing principles that cut across objectives and content areas, (2) an 
analysis of learning principlesiarticulated in different learning theories, 
(3) an assessment of student diharacteristics, and (4) an assessment of 
teaching media and other resources available within the university. 

Most important among these considerations is a knowledge of the 
students to be served. The creative teacher relates to students across 
their needs rather than across the needs of the institution or his per- 
sonal whims. He finds ways to relate curriculum content to the world in 
which students live. Consequently social work educators must assess the 
strengths and weaknesses of students. We must understand the forces 
that shape their lives. We must determine the learning patterns with 
which they are comfortable and the extent to which they possess pre- 
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requisites for specific learning experiences. In short, if we are to teach 
students, we must first let them teach us. 

The steps involved in defiriing instructional strategies are sum- 
marized in Figure 4. 

The total process to which this paper has been addressed can be 
graphically summarized by superimposing the processes developed at 
each stage in the educational process on the general philosophical screen 
that underlies all curriculum activities. The final product, then, is a 
three^limensional approach to curriculum-building and teaching. (See 
Figure 5). 
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LEARNING THEORIES, INSTRUCTIONAL AND EXPENSIVE 
OBJECTIVES, AND EDUCATIONAL EVALUATION 



Marguerite V. Pohek 

As a supplement to the major report of the Task Force on Educa- 
tipnal Processes, this paper/will review and summarize some of the 
more significant Hteraturc on three topics: (1) how what we know 
about learning bears on the educational process, (2) differences between 
instructional and expressive objectives and their interrelationship, and 
(3) the role of educational evaluation.. 

RELEVANCE OF LEARNING THEORIES TO THE LEARNINGJEACHING 
PROCESS 

The literature on theories of learning is vast Wide differences in 
interpretation of many of the facts with which learning theorists axe 
concerned and distinctions between basic and applied research on learn- 
ing are frequently difficult to bridge. Nor do we always have any clear 
idea of precisely how some of the theories can be "translated" into more 
effective achievement of educational objectives and improved teaching. 

There is also no definition of learning oa which all theorists agree. 
As a starting point, however, one may take Hilgard's provisional defini- 
tion: { 

Learning is the piocess by which an activity originates or is changed through 
reacting to an encouniered situation, provided that the characteristics of the 
change in activity cannot be explained on the basis of native response tendencies, 
maturation, or temporary states of the organism . , .} 

Various theorists have suggested groupings^ of theories or principles 
that appear to them to be of prime importance. Descriptions of each 
follow: 

GAGE— THREE FAMSIIES OF LEARNING THEORY 

Gage, for example, speaks of three ''families of learning theory''; (1) 
conditioning theory, in which learning is conceived in all its forms to be 
a matter of conditioning, with primary or secondary reinforcements 
associated with independent or response-dependent stimulation; (2) 
identification theory, for which learning consists in major part of the 

* Ernest R. Hilgard and Gordon H. Bower, Thvories of Learning (3d ed.; New 
York: Appleton -Century Crofts, 1966) , p. 2. 
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learner's identification with a model whom the learner imitates, and (S) 
cognitive theory, in which learning is a matter of cognitive restructuring 
of problem situations. Each of the three has broad implications for the 
learning-teaching process. And all three Gaj^e considers to be compati- 
ble, since they have been "developed to account for different data-for 
the learning of different kinds of things in different situations." 2 

WALLEN AND TRAVERS— SIX LEARNING PRINCIPLES 

Wallen and Travers select six learning principles: (1) "Behavior 
which represents the achievement or partial achievement of an educa- 
tional objective should be reinforced." (2) Introducing cues that 
"arou,se motivation toward the achievement of an educational objec- 
tive will increase the effectiveness with which that objective is achieved." 
The optimum level of motivation should be sought. (3) The likelihood 
of transfer of learning to new problems is increased when the learner 
has had practice in applying a similar principle to the solution of 
previous problems. (4) In the light of learners' differing capacities to 
make the responses to be acquired, learning will be moLt efficient if it 
is planned so that each learner embarks on a program commensuratt 
with his capacity to acquire new responses. (5) If the learner actually 
makes the responses to be Itarned, this is more efficient than his obser- 
vation of another person making the response or some related response, 
(fi) Learning can take place by observing demonstrations of the skill 
to be acquired if tLe learner has had training in imitation.^ 
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MILLER— FOUR FUNDAMENTAL FACTORS 

Writing within a somewhat similar framework, Miller spells out 
what seem to him to be the foiir fundamental factors in teaching- 
learning: 1 (1) Drive (motivation) : "the student must want something." 
(2) Cue (stimulus) : "he must notice something." Learning, Miller says, 
is the connection of responses to new cues. Learning can also involve 
"acquiring discriminations which make respon.-'es more specific to the 
correct cues." ^ (3) Response (participation) : "he must do something." 
(4) Reward (reinforcement): "he must get something he wants." In 
other words "knowledge of results can serve as a reward to strengthen 
correct responses," and "can also function . . . to eliminate incorrect 
responses and as guidance in correcting errors." It must be kept in mind 
also that "imrhediate rewards are more effective than delayed ones." » 

= N. L. Gage, "Theories of Teaching," in Ernest R. Hilgard. ed, Theories of 
Learnwg and Instruction, GSrd Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education, Part I (Chicigo: University of Chicago Press, 1964) . pp 276-277 

''Norman^E Wallen and Robert M. W. Travers, "Analysi-s and Investigation of 
Teaching Methods, in N. L. Gage, ed., Handbook of Research on Teaching (CiiicaRO- 
Rand McNally, 1963) , pp. 494-600. g ^v.-Ill^.dgo. 

' Neal A. Miller, Graphic Communication and the Crisis in Education (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: National Education Association, Department of Audiovisual Communica- 
lion, 1957) , p[>: 63 ff. 

"Ibid., p. 76. 

" Ibid., pp. 99, 98. 
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McKEACHIE^SEVEN LEARNING PRINCIPLES 

Viewing the question of learning from a somewhat broader base, Mc- 
Keachie speaks of seven ''learning principles" relevant to teaching 
methods."^ First, there is motivation, with positive and negative motiva- 
tion affecting student learning differently. If a learner's interest in 
thinking is to be developed, it must be made satisfying and learners 
must have experience in solving problems within their ken. 'This by 
no means implies that the [learner] should never experience failure 
or criticism, but it does mean that the problems which he faces should, 
more often than not, be soluble." Nor are the learner's motives fixed 
once and for all; use must l e mac' * of existing motives to create initial 
satisfactions in learning, but new ^tiotives can also be created in the 
process of learning. 

Second, organization, or the provision of a framework in which the 
learner can fit new facts and experiences, is important. It may well be, 
he says, that "the more we teach, the less our students learn"; beyond a 
certain point "mental dazzle" may lead to confusion and inefficiency. 

Third are the two factors of variability and verbalization. Since the 
number of situations in which knowledge must be used can be infinite, 
the learner must be able in the course of his learning to experience 
specific instances of each principle in varying contexts, and verbalization 
"can help the [learner] identify the common elenieints in these situ- 
ations and shorten the learning process." 

Last> but of equal significance, come the three factors of feedback, 
continguity, and active learning. While it is true that learners must 
translate into behavior and practice what they are learning, practice 
alone is not enough. "Practice works only if the learner sees the results 
of his practice, i.e., if he receives feedback." When feedback is con- 
tiguous to the response being learned, it is more effective. "Active learn^ 
ingV McKeachie stresses, "is more efficient than passive learning," and 
furthermore it provides improved opportunities for feedback. 



Hit ARD'S FRAMEWORK 

The framework the writer has found most useful is that developed by 
Hilgard, who more than anyone has worked on the formulation of 
learning principles potentially useful in practice.^ He points out that, 
despite the apparent quarrels of the theorists, "there are, in fact, a great 
many experimental relationships of practical importance upon which 
the theorists are in substantial agreement." He prefers to use the term 
principles in quotation marks, since the generalizations he lists are 
"summari7;mons of empirical relationships that hold rather widely, al- 
though many of them are not stated with sufficient precision to consider 
them to be 'laws' of learning." It is his belief that the following sug- 
gestions for practice "are in large part acceptable to all parties . . . the 

^W. J. McKeachie,V*Research on Teaching at the College and University Level," 
in Gage, ed., op. cit., pp. 1119-1122. 

"Ernest Hilgard, "Applicability of Learning 'Principles' and Learning 
Theories,*' in Hilgard and Bower, op. cit., pp. 462-672. 
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asMgnment to one or another source is a matter of emphasis (and vo- 
cabulary) rather than an indication that the statement is controversial": 
I. Stimulus-response theory: 

a. "The learner should be aclive, rather than a passive listener 
or viewer." The learner both initiates and responds by some form 
of action. 

b. "Frequency of repetition is still important in acquiring skill, 
and in bringing enough over-learning to guarantee retention." 
1 he learner must practice what he learns. 

c. "Reinforcement is important ... it is generally found that 
positive reinforcements (rewards, successes) are to be preferred 
to negative reinforcements (punishments, failures)." 

d. Practice in a variety of contexts, is essential if learning is to be 
appropriate to a wider-or to a more restricted-range of stimuli 
("gi'iieralization and discrimination"). 

e. Through imitation of models, cueing, and shaping, novelty in 
behavior can be enhanced: modeling (observational learning), 
cueing to a degree sufficient to guarantee a high level of response, 
and shaping by successive approximations. 

f. Drive (motivational) conditions play a significant role in 
learning. Not all motivation conforms to drive-reduction princi- 
ples, Drive reduction is not enough. The individual is a stimulus- 
seeking as well as stimulus-reducing organism that may go out of 
us way to explore and master what is intriguing and challenging. 

g. A degree of conflict and frustration is inevitable in learning. 
Recognition, resolution, and accommodation of these must be 
provided. 

2. Cognitive theory: 

a. A learning problem should be so structured and presented to 
the learner that its essential features are open to the inspection of 
the learner. "The perceptual features according to which the 
problem is displayed to the learner are important conditions of 
learning. (Figure-ground relr.iionships, directional signs, what 
leads to what, organic interrelatedness.)" 

b. Organization of knowledge is of prime concern. ". . . The 
direction from simple to complex is not from arbitrary, meaning- 
less parts to meaningful wholes, but instead from simplified 
wholes to more complex wholes." How complexity is patterned 
is important, 

c. "Learning with understanding is more permanent and more 
transferable dian rote learning or learning by formula." While 
expressed in this form, the statement belongs in cognitive theory. 
Stimulus-response theories emphasize the importance of meaning- 
fulness in learning and retention, -i 

d. "Cognitive feedback confirms correct knowledge and corrects 
taulty learning." This corresponds to stimulus-response reinforce- 
ment, but places more emphasis on a kind of hypothesis-testine 
through feedback. 

e. "Goal-setting by the learner is hnportant as motivation for 
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learning." How he sets future goals is determined in considerable 
degree by his successes and faihires. 

f. "Divergent thinking, which leads to inventive solutions of 
problems or to the creation of novel and valued products is to be 
nutured along with convergent thinking, which leads to logically 
correct answers." 
3. Motivation and personality theory: 

a. "The learner's abilities are important." Slower and more 
rapid learners as well as those v;ith speciahzed abilities must be 
provided for. 

b. Early development as well as heredity and congenital facfors 
determine ability and interest. "Hence the learner must be under- 
stood in terms of the influences that have shaped his develop- 
ment." 

c. Since learning is ^ ulturaily relative, both the wider culture 
and the subculture to which the iearner belongs m:>y affect his 
learning. 

d. The "anxiety level of the learner may determine the beneficial 
or detrimental effects of certain kinds of encouragements to 
learn." High-anxiety learners may perform better if they an^ not 
reminded how well or poorly they are doing, while the reverse 
may be true with respect to low-anxiety learners. 

c. "The same objective situation may tap appropriate motives 
for one learner and' not for another." There, is a contrast here, 
for example between tlvGse lifetivatcd by affiliation and those 
motivated by achievement. 

f.' "The organization of motives and values within the individual 
is relevant . . . long-range goals [may] affect short range activi- 
ties." 

"The group atmosphere of learning (e.g., competition versus 
cooperation, authoritarianism versus democracy, individual iso- 
lation versus group identification) w^ill affect satisfaction in learn- 
ing as well as products of learning." 

A FEW POINTS 

These are, in short, major principles likely to be useful in decision- 
making ;>bout educational experiences designed to aid the successful 
adiieyem^nt of educational objectives by the learner. A few of these 
points will now be expanded slightly and several brief additions will be 
made. 

Drives. With respect to drives it is essential to keep in mind that the 
individual is not driven into activity simply to free himself from painful 
or unpleasant excit^.tion, tension, or conflict and to return to a state of 
rest and equilibrium. Instead, as Getzels says, he 

strives not only to master problems with which he is confronted but to confront 
problems in order to master them. There seems to be an optimal level of stimu- 
lation. Above this level, too much is problematic, i.e., too much is unknown. 
The consequence is frustration, and a decrease in stimulation is reinforcing. 
Below this level too little is problematic, i.e., too much is known. The conse- 
quence is boredom, and an increase in stimulation is reinforcing. One condition 
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of creative thinking, in the classroom as elsewhere, is an optimum balance of 
stimulation, i.e., between the known and the unknown.' 

Time. Consideration must also be given to the factor of time in 
learning. Carroll puts fonvard the assumption that in cognitive or skill 
learning the learner will reach a given objective to the extent that he 
spends the time necessary to follow through on any learning task.^" He 
specifies three variables that may be defined directly in terms of time: 
(1) aptitude, which determines the rate of learning under optimal learn- 
ing conditions, (2) motivation or perseverance, which has to do with 
the amount of time a person is willing to spend in learning, and (3) 
opportunity to learn, "defined as the amount of time actually allowed 
for learning." In some learning situations even highly motivated learn- 
ers may be allowed insufficient time to learn; in others all learners may 
be expected to proceed at the same rate, thus compelling some constantly 
to lag behind. 

Bloom, in commenting on Carroll'', view, sa^;; 

Implicit in this is the assumption that, given enough time all students can con- 
ceivably attain mastery of a learning task. If Carroll is right, then learning 
mastery is theoretically available to all if we can find the means for helping each 
student," 

Bloom sees this as having far-reaching implications for education. He 
recognizes that some students will of course attain mastery for more 
rapidly than others, but suggests that the amount of time necessary for 
mastering a subject can for most students be reduced by establishing 
more efficacious learning conditions. 

It secerns more reasonable to expect, for example, that some students will need 
more concrete illustrations and explanadons than will others . . . some . . . may 
need more approval and reinforcement than others; and some students may even 
need several repetitions . . . while others may be able to get it the first time « 

1 1 is his conclusion that there should be different time allocations for 
different students if they are to be able to learn a given aspect of any 
subject to the point of mastery. 

Structtire. Highly important on the cognitive side of learning is the 
conc?v;t of structure. Only as tlie learner is able to organize his learning 
to gr;,isp what Bruner calls the "structure of the subject" is he enabled 
to go beyond the often overwhelming mass of knowledge that he con- 
stantly confronts, to learn it "essentially," to retain it in viable form, 
and to use it continuously as a basis for problem-solving and inquiry. 

The Process of Education. Brimer puts forth a strong fourfold plea 
lor learning the fundamental structure of any subject: (1) understand- 
ing fundamentals makes a subject more comprehensible, (2) unless 
detail is placed into a structured pattern it is rapidly forgotten, (3) 

°J. W. Getzels, "Creative Tliinking, Problem-Solving and Instruction," in Hil- 
gard, ed., op. cit., p. 266. 

'"John B. Carroll, "School Learning Over the Long Haul," (Chirafro: Rand Mc- 
Naily, 1965), pp. 249-269. 

" Benjamin S. Bloom, "Learning for Mastery," Evaluation Comment (UCLA) 
VoL l.No. 2 (May 1968) , p. 3. v / 

^Ibid., p. 4. 
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understanding of fundamental principles and ideas appears to be the 
main road to adequate transfer of learning ,and (4) by constantly re- 
examining material for its fundamental character, one is able to narrow 
the gap between **advanced" and ''elementary'* knowledge.^^ Subse- 
quently Bruner develops this idea further: 

. . . since the merit of a structure depends upon its power for simplifying infor- 
mation, for generating new propositions, and for increasing the manipulability 
of a body of knowledge, structure must always be related to the status and gifts 
of the learner; iviewed in this way. the optimal structure of a body of knowledge 
is not ab^joliite but relative.^* 

Elsewhere Bruner says: 

The structure of any domain of knowledge may be characterized in three ways, 
each affming the ability of any learner to master it: the mode of represe-niation 
in which U put, its econumy. and its effective power." 

Representation in turn takes place in three ways: 

, . . by a scrof actions appiopriate for achieving a certain result (enactive) ; by 
a set of summary images or graphics that stand for a concept wilhoiU defining it 
fully (iconic representation); and by a set of symbolic or logical propositions 
drawn from a symbolic system that is governed by rules or laws for forming and 
transforming propositions (symbolic representation) }^ 

Economy refers to the amount of information that must be held in mind 
and processed to achieve comprehension, and the effective power of any 
given way of structuring a domain of knowledge refers to the generative 
value of a set of learned propositions. 

Organization and Closure, Krathwohl, in his excellent discussion of 
the role of integration and structure in learning deals, inter alia, with 
two important aspects of learning, the economics of cognitive organiza- 
tion and the phenomenon of closure.*"^ With respect to the former he 
refers to George A. Miller's studies, which have led him to the conclusion 
fhat we are in a position analogous to that of a man carrying a purse 
that will hold only seven coins* Obviously one can carry more wealth if 
one fills the purse with dimes rather than pennies. "Organization, and 
therefore integrating, can increase our capacity to learn through re- 
ducing a given amount of information to far fewer but richer packages." 

As for closure— "the universal tendency (stronger in some people 
than in others) to perceive a complete whole where an incomplete struc- 
ture actually exists"-it is important that the learner make the jump 
by himself. 



"Jerome S. Bruner, The Process of Education (New York: Random House. 
Vintage Books, 1960) . 

"Jerome S. Bruner, Toward a Theory of Instruction (Cambridge, Mass.; Harvard 
University Press, 1966) , p. 41. ' 

"^Jerome S. Bruner, "Some Theorems of Instruction Illustrated with Reference 
to Mathematics/' in Hilgard. ed., op. cit., pp. 309-310. 

"Ibid., pp. 311^12. 

"David R. Krathwohl. "The Psychological Bases for Integration," in Nelson B. 
Henry, cd., The Integration of Educational Experiences, 57th Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education, Part III (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1958) . pp. 43^5. 
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The use of closure in educational situations may be desCTibed as analogous to 
building an object such as a fireplace from bricks. You, as the teacher, put the 
bricks together to the point where the object is clearly recognizable as a fireplace. 
1 1 is complete to the point that it cries out to the student to be finished. Leaving 
ihe bricks and mortar by the fireplace, you stand aside and leave the completion 
to the students. If the students complete the fireplace as you envisioned it, you 
have given them practice in integrating. If the completed fireplace differs from 
what you expected, yon have been even more successful. 

Krathwohl also makes a fundamental contribution to an understand^ 
ing of the psychological principles that will help the teacher facilitate 
the student's achievement of integration in his learning. Briefly sum- 
marized these are as follows: (1) The stlKleiu s background should be 
.strengthened ''so that the concepts to be grasped are well understood 
before integration is attempted." (2) The student's attention "should 
be guided to the points of similarity which form the basis of the inte- 
grative framework." (3) "It is essential that the integrative framework 
be at a conceptual level appropriate to the student's ability and ma- 
turity." (4) **If the exercise is likely to be threatening, either because 
of its context or the setting in which it takes place, efforts should be 
made to minimize the threat by establishing as permi.ssive an atmosphere 
as possible." (5) "Students are more likely to do what Is required if they 
know what is expected of them." Thus they should be aware that inte- 
gration is a goal of the learning experience, (6) The students' various 
cultural backgrounds should be taken into consideration in the presen- 
tation of material. (7) The framework should be presented "in such a 
way that the student can accept it and make it his own but not feel 
bound by it-not feel that his capacity for independent thinking is 
being curbed." (8) 'The teacher should model integrative behavior for 
the students" by helping them to see how he himself arrives at new 
conceptions and relationships and by sharing with them his own thrill 
and pleasure in grasping relationships and the organizational pattern.^^ 

Transfer, Stemming in part from the concept of structure are im- 
portant clues to the nature of the transfer of learning. It is not a ques- 
tion simply of specific applicability of learning to new t-?.sks similar to 
those the learner has dealt with at the earlier stages of his learning. Far 
more significant, as Bruner recognizes so clearly, is what is called "non- 
specific" transfer of learning, or 

the transfer of principles and attitudes. In essence, it consists of learning initially 
not a :;ki!I but a general idea which can then be used as a basis for recognizing 
subsequent problems as special cases of the idea originally mastered. . . . The 
more fundamental or basic the idea he has learned . . . the greater will be its 
breadth of appitebility to new problems.^* 

''Positive transfer;" he adds elsewhere, "represents a case where an. ap- 
propriate coding system is applied to a new array of events." 20 

Convergent and Divergent Thinking, Another idea to which insuffi- 

"Ibid.» Pi?. 52-63. 

"Brun^r^. The Process of Education,, pp. 17-18. 
Jerome S. Bruner, "Going Beyond the Information Given." in Bruner et al., 
eds.. Contemporary Approaches to Cognition (Cambridge, Mass,: Harvard University 
Press, 1967* 
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cient attention has been given in the literature is the fruitful distinction 
made by Guilford between convergent and divergent thinking processes 
in what the learner does with the vast amount of information with 
which he must deal today.aj Convergent thinUsing has to do with gen- 
erating new information that is maximally determined by information 
that is already known. Divergent thinking, on the otf^ifF ^-iMirl'tfii to do 
with mew information that is dcU'rraia&l tmlyminimally It ^ the informa 
tioR alff iidy klSfiwn. It uses given information as a springboard, does not 
resiilt in convert uonal answers, and is central to the learner's develop- 
ment of the capacity for creative thinking. 

Discovery Learning. Not unrelated to aspects of divergent thinking 
is the whole challenging and controversial question of what we have 
come to call discovery or inquiry learning. In its simplest beginning 
this may have to do with the exploration of alternatives, of which, as 
Bruner points out, there are three aspects, to "be described in shorthand 
terms as activation, maintenance, and direction. To put it another way, 
exploration of altemative.s requires something to get it started, some- 
thing to keep it going, and something to keep it from being random." 22 
Exploration has its roots initially in the sense of some degree of uncer- 
tainty and ambiguity. Maintenance necessitates that the "benefits from 
exploring alterJiatives exceed the risks incurred, And the appropriate 
direction of exploration depends upon two interacting considerations: 
the sense of the goal of a task, and a knowledge of the relevance X>f tested 
alternatives to the iirhiovenient of that goal." 

Discovery by its very nature posits the concept of diversity-a range 
of ideas to be explored, of hypotheses to be put forward. It is a kind of 
open-ended learning in which the "answers" ai-e not known to the 
learner except through his own effort. Indeed, such answers may not 
even be known by the teacher. In view of its many proponents it is the 
creative, inventive, innovative side of learning that is still, alas, all too 
often ignored. It is what the learner must, par excellence, do for him- 
self. It is a kind of learning in which the learner must be heavily in- 
volved if he is to learn at all. 

Although perhaps given its greatest currency by Bruner, the concept 
of discovery learning has had extensive influence among the many edu- 
cational groups concerned with new curricula, especially in the 
sciences.23 In what is probably the most widely read and quoted single 
article on the subject, Bruner discusses, under four headings, the bene- 
fits to be derived from the experience of learning from discovery; (1) 
intellectual potency, that is, its ability to lead the learner to "organize 

"'J. P. Guilford and P. R. Mcrrifield, The Siruclure of Intellect Model: Its Uses 
and JmpUcations, Report of Psychologfcal Laboratory No. 24 (Los Angeles: University 
of Soiuliern California Press, I960) . See also Guilford, "Intellectual Factors in Pro- 
ductive Thinking," in Mary Jane Ascliner and Charles E. Bish, cds., Productive 
Thinhtvg in Education (Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, 1968) , 
pp. 6-20. , 

"^Brtincr, Toward a Theory of Instruction, p. 43. 

*■ Bruner is perhaps the most widely known of these. Shulinan, who has written 
wjdely on this subject, points out, however that Bruner is not the discoverer of dis- 
cwery; he is its prophet. 
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what he is mco{m^^^ m a wm^\miY not om\\ '^<^^fie<^^ to discover 
regularity an# Ib(!^u mIm^^ '^o avoid ih^: kind of information 

(tltiifl that fails [to ^keep accmint ul the uses to iivhicli information might 
Iiavc to be put/' (2) intrinsic and extrinsic motives, in which the learner 
experiences to a hijrh degree tlie powerful motive of "inner-directed- 
ness/' (3) learnins^' the heuristics of discovery, which can then be gen- 
eralized *'into a style of {)rob]em-solvinf» or inquiry that serves for am* 
kind ol task," and (^1) conservaticMfh of memory, taikimgi Kvs a premise tl&Jit 
"the principal problem of hunia^Jsv 11MJI017 is urn yr^orai?^^ retrievair 
which is, in tto^finrf jniaivsi-.:iq|^i^<r.Nii^^^^^ of profSfetm-soMiig.^'* 

Ouidrul, li^xvpositoryj mi'dl Br^ Ijunn'mg, \\\ dear opposition to 

Burner, Gai^nc and Ausubcll althouiih often not in agreement with each 
other, propound the ideas of guided learning, expository learning, and 
reception learning.-'^ Gagne's modeh with problem-solving at the apex, 
posits the necessity for the learner first to take steps tln'ough a hienmiiy 
of learning that extends, in its simplest form, f^a^Vi^p^^r.^w conditi^^i^d; 
lesponses on up througli coiu:eptv rtn^l principlir^ lDii%iiU^ this he would 
stand in essent^jtl ii^rctTai^iiVl tettuier on the "priority of processes 
over prod ucls a^i tlie rob|ective*s. of instruction/' In the forthcoming 
second edition of The Conditiotis of Learning he is doubtful about 
teaching students strategies or styles of thinking alone, and insists that 
"to be an effective problem solver the individual must have acquired 
masses of organized intellectual skills." JFor Gagne. as Shulman states it, 
"the objectives of instruction are intellectual skills or capabilities that 
can be specified in operational terms, can be task analyzed, and then 
can be taught." -« Jn other words, objectives clearly delineated in opera- 
tional terms are the cornerstones of Gagne's viewpoint. 

Ausubel goes much further in holding that no kind of process- 
either strategy or skill-should be given priority in education objectives. 
As part of the development of his concept of meaningful verbal learning, 
he puts at the very heart this statement: 

If r had to reduce all of educational psycholofry to ji=st one principle. I would 
say this: the most important single factor influencing learning is what the 
learner already knows, ascertain this and teach him accordingly.-'^ 

Self as Inslrument. Before concluding this section, let us return for a 
moment to a further consideration of some of the ideas put forward by 
Hilgard under the heading of ''principles from personality and motiva- 
tion theory." Combs sheds some additional light on several of these 

=* Jerome S. Bruner, "The Act of Discovery." Harvard Educational Review, Vol 
31. No. 1 (Winter 1961), pp. 124-135. For a thoroughgoing discussion of virtually 
all aspects of discovery learning ^ci? Lee S. Shulman and Evan R. Keislar, eds.. Learn- 
ing by Discovery: A Critical Appraisal (Chicago: Rand McNally, 1966). 

^Robert M. Gagne, The Conditions of Learning (New York: Holt. Rinehart & 
Winston, 1965) ; David P. Ausubel, Educational Psychology: A Cognitive View (New 
York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1968) . 

Quoted from the manuscript of Gagne^s new book by Lee S. Shulman, ''Psy- 
chology and Mathematics Education," in Edward G. Begle, ed.. Mathematics Educa- 
tion, 69th Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education (Chicago- 
University of Chicago Press, 1970) , p. 35. 

/^Ausubel, op. cit., frontispiece. 
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points in his exposition of the *'self-as-instruinent" concept of teaching.^^ 
Learning, he says, is a ''personal discovery of meaning by the student, a 
highly personal matter involving the way he sees himself and his ex- 
perience. . . . OnJyin the degree to which he has discovered its personal 
meaning for Mnf' miili any item affect an individual's behavior, and ''to 
p;roduce changes m a^person's self requires some new experience which 
helps him to perceive himself in a different way." This may come about 
through some direct provision of experience, as a consequence of per- 
ceiving an event in a new perspective, or by means of interaction follow- 
ing a changed perception of others. 

Self-maintenance and self-enhancement are objects of continuous 
striving. "Everyone is always motivated to be and become as adequate 
:is he can in the situations as he sees them.*' The spectator's stance is not 
enough. "Students in a professional program should be involved as 
actors. . . . They must feel a part of the process in which they are in- 
volved." Openness and creativity are closely related. The former is 
"learned in pjart from positive feeling about self which make risk-taking 
possible, and partly from association with open courageous persons/' 
Thus creativity "caUs for an atmosphere which encourages daring and 
venturing forth." 

Teacher as Model, Bruner deals cogently with the teacher*as-model 
concept when he says: 

. . . what the teacher must be, to be an effective competence model, is a day-to- 
day working model with whom to interact. It is not so much that the teacher 
provides a model to imitate. Rather it is that the teacher can become a part of 
the student's internal dialogue—somebody whose respect lie wants, someone whose 
standards he wishes to make his own, . . . The language of that interaction 
becomes a part of oneself, and the standards of style and clarity that one adopts 
for that interaction become a part of one's own standards.^ 

These, then, are some of the views put forward about learning and 
teaching by a wide variety of persons. They will have bearing for us, in 
greater or lesser degree, as we struggle with the development and teach- 
ing of an undergraduate social welfare curriculum. 

INSTRUCTIONAL AND EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 

For more than half a century educators have directed increasing 
attention to the determination of educational objectives and have at- 
tempted to make this a near-scientific, if not a scientific, undertaking.^o 
Tyler's widely used syllabus, Basic Principles of Curriculum and In- 
struction was a major milestone along the way, and the two taxonomies 
edited by Bloom and Krathwohl in the late 1950's and early 1960's 
probed extensively into the nature of instructional goals in the cognitive 

® Arthur W. Combs, The Professional Education of Teachers (Boston: Allyn & 
Bacon. 1965) . 

Bruner, Toward theory of Instruction, p. 125. 

^ToT a brief history of Vim pffort see the article by Margaret Ammons* "Ob- 
jectives and Outcomes" in Robert Ebcl, cd.. Encyclopedia of Educational Research 
(4th ed.; New York: Maonillan Co., 1969) , pp. 908-914. 
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and the affective domains.'*' In the past decade alone h'terally hundreds 
of articles have been written or papers presented and filmstrip's and tapes 
made on the subject of educational objectives. Books such as that by 
Mager have had an almost phenomenal success.-''^ 

Defining Objectives 

"A satisfactory instructional objective, " says Popham, "must de- 
scribe, without ambiguity, an observable behavior of the learner or a 
product which is a consequence of learner behavior." Popham also 
proposes that it is desirable to distinguish between statements that could 
be used to describe learner behavior that occurs duritig an instructional 
.sequence and those post-imlructioTi behaviors toward which the instruc- 
tor is aiming. Later in the same chapter he points out how most educa- 
tors-despite the apparently cogent arguments in favor of precise objec- 
tives-have been "inordinately succe.ssful in avoiding them." He lists and 
then refutes ten reasons given by educators against stating objectives 
behaviorally.^'' 

For Mager, "an objective is an intent communicated by a statement 
describing a proposed change in a learner-a statement of wh,^t the 
learner is to be like when he has successfully completed a learning ex- 
perience." He specifies further diat the terminal behavior must be identi- 
fied by name, the important conditions under which behavior will be 
expected to occur should be described, and the criteria of acceptable 
performance should be set forth.^'' 

Howard J. Sullivan, critical of Boom's taxonomy, takes the ten per- 
formance descriptions published by the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science in 196^), reduces them to six. and modifies these 
six somewhat.'""! It is his view that with the following six performance 
terms, nearly all of a learners behavior relating to cognitive ta.sks in 
school learning can be clas.sified. He feels they provide a framework for 
constructing precise objectives for most instructional tasks." 

1. Identify. The learner indicates membership or nonmembership of 
specified objects or events in a class when the name of the class is given. 

2. Name. The learner supplies the correct verbal label for a referent 
or set of referents when the name of the referent is not given. 

" Ralph W. Tyler, Basic Principles of Curriculum and Instruction fChicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1950): Benjamin S. Bloom et al.. Taxonomy o/ Educational 
Objectives. Handbook I: Cognitive Domain (New York: David McKay, 1956) ; and 
David R. Krathwohl et al., Taxonomy of Educational Obfectives. Handbook II: Affec- 
tive Domain (New York: David McKay, 1964) . 

Robert F. Mager, Preparing Instructional Objectives (Palo Alto, Calif - Fearon 
Publishers, 1962) . 

"W. James Popham, "Objectives and Instruction." in Popham et al., eds , In- 
structional Objectives (Chicago; Rand McNally. 1969) , p. 35 
« Ibid., pp. 46^2. 
^ Mager, op. cit., pp. 3, 12. 

"As reported in Commission on Science Education News Letter, No 1 (1965) 
pp. 2-4. ^ '\ 

"Howard J, Sullivan. "Objectives, Evaluation and Improved Learner Achieve- 
ment," in Popham et al,, eds,, op. cit., pp. 75-80, 
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3. Describe. The learner reports the necessary categories of object 
properties, events, event properties, aud rehitionships relevant to a 
ciesi,^nated referent. The teacher should decide in advance the responses 
of the learner that will serve as acceptable descriptions, although he 
should also accept other gi\ en descriptions that he deems correct but did 
not anticipate. 

4. Construct, The learner produces a product (e.g., an essay, ex- 
amples of a specific concept, and so on) that meets specifications given 
either in class or in the test item itself. 

5. Order, The learner arranges two or more referents in a specified 
order. He may be required to name or describe the referents in order 
himself, or a group of referents may be provided for him to" order, 

f). Demonstrate. The learner ])erforms the behaviors essential to the 
accomplishments of a designated task according to preestablished or 
given specifications. He may be required to provide a verbal description 
to accompany the performance. 

Gagne states: 

Perhaps the most fiindaineiual reason oi all tlie leniral iniponaiice of de- 
fining educational objectives is that such deliiiilion makes possible the basic 
distinction between content and method It is the defining of objectives that 
brings an essential clarity into the area of curriculum design and enables both 
educational planners and researchers to bring their practical knowledge to bear 
on the matter. As an example of the kind of clarification which results from 
defining content as "descriptions of the expected capabilities of students," the 
following may be noted. Once objectives have been defined, there is no step in 
curriculum design that can legitimately be entitled '\selecting contents'* . . . . 
[Thus the curriculum is specified] when (1) the terminal objectives are slated; 
(2) the sequence of prerequisite capabilities is described; and (3) the initial 
capabilities assumed to be possessed by the student ar identified.^ 

All of these authors are concerned, as we have just seen, with speci- 
ficity of objectives, stated unambiguously in behavioral terms for the 
most part, the attainment of which can be evaluated with reasonable 
objectivity. There are educators, however, who rigidly operationalize 
trivial or pedestrian behaviors and thus neglect more important instruc- 
tional outcomes. Lest more educators be led into such temptation, the 
delightful satirization of this kind of misplaced ingenuity in the descrip- 
iion of "The Year the Schools Began Teaching the Telephone Direc- 
tory'' and the spoof on the tenacity with which a mythical paleolithic 
educational system continues to cling to the original objectives of its 
"saber-tooth curriculum*' in stubborn defiance of change may serve as 
effective deterrents! 

Increasingly of late serious questions liave been raised about what 
Eisner calls the elevation or Jowering of the statement "educational ob- 
jectives should be stated in behavioral terms" to almost slogan status in 

^'^ Robert M, Gagne, "Curriculum Research and the Promotion of Learning," in 
Ralph W. Tyler, Robert M. Gagne, and Michael Scrivcn, eds., Perspectives of Curri- 
( ulwn Evaluation (Chicago: Rand McNally, 1967) , pp. 21-22, 23. 

^Merrill Harniin and Sidney B, Simon, "The Year the Scliools Began Teaching 
the Telephone Directory," Harvard Educational Review, Vol. 35, No. 3 (Summer 
1965). pp. 326-331; ]. Abncr Peddiwell, The Saber-Tooth Cnrriadum (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1939) . 
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airncuuini circies, Putting the questioi:- tc Ms readers, "Educational 
Objectives. Heip or Hindrance?" he argues that, since the oiitcomes of 
instruction are far more numerous and complex than most educational 
obpectives can encompass, and that "the amount, type, and quality of 
learning that occurs in a classroom, especially when there is interaction 
among students, are only in small part, predictable . . . the dynamic 
and complex process of instruction yields outcomes far too numerous 
to be sj)ecified in behavioral and content terms in advance." •<« He indi- 
cates in addition the constraints placed by various subject matters on 
objectives (e.g., mathematics in contrast to art or other subject matters 
where novel or creative responses are desired) . In addition there are 
certain educational outcomes with respect to which judgment rather 
than the application of a standard is necessary. 

In a subsequent publication Eisner develops his view about educa- 
tional objectives much further. He argues: 

Tl.e pioblem of determining how educational objectives should be stated or used 
IS not simp y a question of technique but a question of value. The differences 
between individuals regarding the nature and the use of educational objectives 
spring from differences in their conception of education; under the rug of tech- 
nique hes an image of man. . . . Although clearly specified objectives provide 
windows, they also create walls." . ^ 

INSTRUCTIONAL VERSUS EXPRESSIVE OBJECTIVES 

To cope with this dilemma Eisner makes a most significant dis- 
tinction between what he calls imtructiomil objectives expressive 
objectives. ^ 

Instructional objectives are in assence the kind of objectives that 
have been dealt with earlier. They are used, as Eisner points out, in a 
predictive model of curriculum development, with evaluation aimed at 
cletemnning the extent to which the objective has been achieved. The 
ocus IS hkely to be upon "the attainment of a specific array of be- 
haviors. He goes on to say: 

sS;',"ir """"'"io';^! ^'bjcclives clarity of terminal behavior is crucial 
Jurrici l.™ ? against which to appraise the efFectivenes. of the 

be ,av or criiculurn using instructional objectives, the terminal 

behavior of the student and the objeclives arc isomorphic." 

Expressive objectives differ markedly from instructional objectives. 

an LltiT'' O'X^O' '"ore learning activities." By contrast, it describes 
work rn nM ^'J^le^'-fi" a situation in which [learners] are to 

iZ h , ? "'^l'^ '^'^ '° ^°P^' ^ ^hich they are to engage; 

arc to Icarn. An expressive objective provides both the teacher and .he studen 
Tnls „'r"r''°" f Pi°'-^\d^f-- - - i-ues tbat are of peculi.; 

t^an plescripTive." " "^""'^'^ '^'j"''^'^ 
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Vol 75^ No Tm^T"' "fn^y"'""" "^''P Hi"J>a"ce?" School Review, 

\ 01, /O, JSo. 3 (Auiuinu 1967) , pp. 250-260. < ^..^.tuy, 

"EHiot W Eisner, "Instructional and Expressive Educational Objectives- Their 

■"lS"p' 15. ''"P"'-" ct al.. eds., op. cit!pr8 H, 

Ibid., pp. 15-16, 
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Eisner-goes on to say that an expressive objective is 

intended to serve as a theme around which skills and nndcrssandings learned 
earlier can be brought to bear, but through wliich those skills and understand- 
ings can be expanded, elaborated, and made idiosyncratic. With an expressive 
objective what is desired is not liomogeneity of response among students but 
diversity, . . . Consequently the evaluative task in this situation is not one of 
applying a common standard to the products produced but one of reflecting 
upon what has been produced in order to revc;'! its uniqueness and significance. 
In tlic expressive context, tlic. product is likely to be as much of a surprise to 
the maker as it is lor the teacher who encr jutcrs it. , . , The critic's subject 
matter is the work done— he does not prescribe a bine print of its construction; 
the d.jU.»gue unfolds and is followed as well as led.*^ 

He makes clear, however, that here is no case of an absolute either-or. 
Both types of objectives liavc their unique place in curri'iuhim develop- 
jnent and In the learning-teaching j^rocess. Each» ho%vever, as already in- 
dicated, requires a different kind of curriculum activity and evaluative 
procedtire. Together, as Eisner says so well, they constitute (to modify 
a phrase from Whitehead) the ^'rhythm of curriculum." The one kind 
of objective emphasizes the acquisition of the known; the other, "its 
elaboration, modification, and, at times, die production or the utterly 
new." The one is more likely to focus on presented problems, reception 
learning, convergent tlunking, and so-called guided discovery. The 
^ other looks toward discovered problems, divergent thinking, and in- 
"^-^(juiry learning. Curriculum can then be directed with an eye toward the 
appropriate alternation of these two kinds of objectives. 

Brimer makes a similar point in a lecent article: 

Skilled action requires recop^nizing the features of a task, its goal, and means 
appropriate to it.s attainment; a means of co[ivertiug tliis infonnatioir mto ap- 
propriate action: and a means of getting feedback that compares the objective 
sought with the present slate attained. . . . The view derives from the premise 
that responses are not "acquired" but are constructed or generated in consonance 
with an intention or .objective, and a set of specifications abou! ways of progress- 
ing toward such an objective in such a situation, hi this sense, when we learn 
something like a skill, it is in the very nature of the case that we master a wide 
variety of possible ways for attaining an objective—many ways to skin the eat. 
Tor we learn ways of constructing a myriad of responses that fit our grasp of 
what is appropriate to an objective." 

He adds that thf e is a very crttcial matter about acquiring a skill: "the 
participation of the learner in setting goals is one of the few ways of 
making clear where the learner is trying to get to." 

Beyond this there is the important aspect that Bruner calls problem- 
finding/ Referring to scientific discovery he points out: 

Problem finding comes when one senses that there remain some dark problems 
about whether a . , . rule may not be consistent with another rule. . . . All of 
these are matters involving the raising of problems rather than their solution. 
They, require many of tlic same skills and the same knowledge of underlying 
regularity of problem-solving. But they basically require the location of in- 
completeness, anomaly, trouble, inequity, and contradiction. 



*Mbid„ pp. 16-17, 

« Jerome S. Bruner, "The Skill of Relevance or the Relevance of Skill," Saturday 
Review, April 18, 1970, pp. 65-68, and 78-79. 
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F.duaition, he therefore believes, "must concentrate more on the un- 
known and the speculative, usin,!j the known and the estabhshed as a 
basis for extra-pohition." Both the "knowers" and the "seekers" have 
roles to play. The latter arc especially active in subjects or disciplines 
that Jiave a "plainly visible growin.t? edge" where "the reward for work- 
ing one's way through the known is to find a new question on the other 
.side, formulated in a new ^vay." 

THE ROLE OF EDUCATIONAL EVALUATION 

Maiirice Hailing states: 

Tlic purpose cr educiition is to diaiigc stutletits Imni a given .state of cxpcvience 
to a tlesircd .state by means of a variety of appropriate learning experiences, some 
ol which may be used as a basis for the evaluation of achievement. . Evalu- 
aiion is the means we use to discover where we stand on the path between 
present experience and liic objective.*" 

This uiatter of evaluation is of the higlicst significance with respect 
to the learning-teaching process. The literature on it is extensive and. as 
Tyler says, there has been created a 

collection of toncepis. facts, gcncrah-zations, an<l research instruments and 
methods that represent many inconsistencies and cont-adiciions l)ecausc new 
proolems, new conditions, and new ass.unpiions are intro.luccd without reviewii.R 
the c.iangcs they create in the relevance and logic of the v;tder structure." 
In the past several years, however, two ideas abouf evaluation have 
emerged that bear heavily on our view of learning and teaching. In 1967 
Scriven introduced the now widely u.sed distinction between summative 
and formative evaluation.-"^ 

Sinnrnntivc or outcome evaluation is aimed at determining the worth 
o.u.uahty of a completed product, tisually at the conclusion 'of a course 
an academic term, or other .specified period of learning. In one form it is 
the course grade that becomes part of the customary student record. It 
nwiy also be a finar summary and judgment about the quality or the 
effectiveness of a given project or program. It says essentially "this is 
the way it was," for either good or bad. It is not, as Sullivan states, "de- 
signed to produce improvements in a given set of materials or pro- 
• cedures," but "for the purpo.sc of comparing the efficacy of two or more 
l>rogr->ms or in order to determine the effects of a single program." ■»» 

Formative evaluation, on the other hand, is an integral part of the 
learning-teaching process. Producing information to some extent diag- 
nostic in nature, it is designed to provide feedback and correction at 
each stage of the process. Thus it may aid the course constructor or cur- 
riculum-builder to make changes while what he is doing is still fluid 
By means o f feedback to the instructor it may, as Bloom points out, serve 

"Q"0'cd by J. F. Weaver, "Evaluation and the Classroom Teacher," in Becle ed 
op. Clt., p. 335. 1 ""-b't^. CO., 

-"Ralph W. Tyler, "Changing Concepts of Educational Evaluation," in Tyler 
Oagnc, and Scnven, eds., op. fit., p 13 ' ' 

ScriJl^'LtVSil^^p.Ss''"'"'^'^^^^^ ^" 

cvuh:at;:i^rp;''8.-85.'''^- 
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as "a healthy corrective to the teaching process, since it finds difficulties 
early enough to do something about them as the sequence of learning- 
teaching develops." 5^ It is also of use in midstream review of projects 
or programs as a whole. 

The most effective use of formative evaluation; however, is probably 
to the learner as it provides feedback to him on specific portions of the 
learning sequence. Bloom suggests that a useful operating procedure is 
to break a courtie or subject into smaller units of learning and then 
construct brief diagnostic-progress test:, to "determine whether or not 
the student has ma.stercd the unit and what, if anything, the student 
must still do to master it/' Such frequent formative evaluative tests 
''pace the learning of students and help motivate them to put forth the 
necessary effort at the appropriate time. The appropriate use of these 
tests helps to insure that each set of learning tasks is thoroughly mastered 
before subsequent learning tasks are started.'' More frequent formative 
tests may be needed in the earlier part of a course, both for the student 
who has mastered the unit, for whom the tests are reinforcing, and for 
the student who lacks mastery, to whom the tests reveal specific points 
of difficulty on which he can work. It is Bloom's opinion, however, that 
such formative tests should not— preferably—be assigned grades or 
quality points. 

Bruner adds an important dimension when he says: 

Knowledge of results . , . should come at that point in a problem -solving episode 
when the person is comparing the results of his tryout with some criterion of 
what he seeks to achieve. Knowledge of results given before this point either 
cannot Be ijn3erstood"or'*rnust be carried as extra freight in imraediate memory. 
Knowledge given after this point may be too late to guide the choice of a next 
hypothesis or trial. . , . [To be useful it must] provide information not only 
. as to whether or not one's particuhir act produced success but also whether the 
act is in fact leading one through the hierarchy of goals one is seeking to 
achieve.^ 

It would seem clear, then, that evaluation has a vital role to play at 
virtually every stage and in virtually every aspect of the teaching- 
learning process. 

CONCLUSION 

In a perceptive sentence Dyer sums up the position of modern man: 
**We have more knowledge than we know what to do with, more people 
than we know how to live with, more physical energy than we know 
how to cope with and, in all things, a faster rate of change than we 

" Bloom, "Learning for Mastery/* pp. 0—10. 
I^enjamin S. Bloom, "Some Theoretical Issues Relating to Educational Evalu- 
ation, in Ralph W. Tyler, ed., Educational Exmluaiion: New Roles, New Means, 68th 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part II (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Pre^s, 1969) , pp. 47-50. 

"Bruner, "Some Theorems on Instruction Illustrated with Reference to Mathe- 
matics," pp. 315-316. 
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know how to keep up with." "'^ It is this kind of avotW in w^hich today's 
learners learn and today's teachers teach. - 

Quite lirerally,..we stand in 1970 at an educational crossroads and 
mast choose which highway ^^*e shall travel. In the past we have not 
taken seriously enough the importance of attempting to understand 
what actually goes on in the learner while he is learning, to answer as 
critically as lies within our power the question "^Education for what?'', 
to scrutinize carefully what is really involved in the knowledge-getting 
process, and to think about how such answers— were we to risk asking 
the questions— might be translatable into action. 

Yet in Bruner's words a curriculum 

reflects not only the nature of knowledge itself but also the nature of tlie knower 
and of the knowledge-pelting process, , . . To instruct somone . , , is not a 
matter of getting him to commit results to mind. Rather it is to teach him to 
participate in the process Uiat m:ikes possible the establishment of knowledge. 
Wc teach a subject . . . to get a student lo think mathematically for himself, to 
consider matters as a historian does, to embody the process of know ledge- gel ting, 
Knowing is a process, not a product,^* 

The students for whose education we are responsible today will be 
practicing their profession in a world that in a great many respects is 
already quite different from that in which most of us grew up and is 
likely to become even more different, llie knowledge and skills needed 
to cope with human* problems in such a world are likely therefore to 
undergo almost continuous change. 

The best of the knowledge we can open up to our students, the 
highest skills we can help them to acquire during the short time they are 
with us, will not in themselves be enough, for, even in the time that they 
!uive to gain the knowledge and learn the skills, some of the demands on 
th^eni^are undergoing %et„m£)re change. -The question thereibre- seems 
clear. How can students be engaged in a process of learning that will 
make them not just passive recipients of knowledge but active partici- 
pants in the knowledge-getting process? /'Knowledge as a continuing 
human effort is something which the learner must help to construci.^^ 

Huston Smith has said: "College teaching is the difference between 
giving a person directions to his destination and teaching him how to 
read a map." A Chinese saying puts the issue even more sharply: 

IF you give a man a fish, 

He will have a single meal 

If you teach him how to fish. 

He will eat all his life^ 

It h that kind of learning and teaching that we are challenged to seek ^ 

Henry S. Dyer, "The Discovery and Development of Educational Goals," Pro- 
ceedings of Die 1966 hwitatiorial Conference on Testing Problems (Princeton, J. J.: 
Etiucational Testing Service, 1967) , p. 12. 

Bruncr. op/cit., p. 335. 

Tyler. "Changing Concepts of Educational Evaluation/* p. 18. 

Quoted by W. J. McKeachie, "The Faculty: Who They Are. What They Do." 
in The College Campus in 1969: The Faculty (Atlanta, Ga.: Southern Regional Edu- 
cation Board, 1969) , p. II. 

^Kuan^tzu. in the frontispiece to J. Seivan-Schreiber. The American Challenge 
(New York: Avon Books. 1969) . 
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Part Three 
Task Force on Extra-Classroom Leartiijig 



INTRODUCTION 

Extra-classroom learning infers that significant learning may take 
place outside the classroom setting. It may be the most effective means 
for teaching certain types of skills and may provide a medium for 
teaching attitudes and values. 

When apprenticeship was the chief means for the education of social 
workers "learn to do by doing" ^vas the chief option. Today with the 
use of simulation and other educational techniques, educators can be 
selective in the use of the field experience as a means of achieving cer- 
tain explicit objectives. 

Extra-classroom learning can take many different forms. It may in- 
clude volunteer community service, it may consist of a course-related 
field experience, or it may take traditional time-oriented placement of 
students in an agency. It may include a counseling conference, field 
yls^ts, a living-learning experience, or a cross-cuitiTral living experience 
in a foreign culture or in,iinother geographic location. 

The particular extra-classroom learning experiences elaborated upon 
in diis report are: (1) Student Advising: A Process to Facilitate Plan- 
ning, Integration and Use of Educatidnal Experiences, (2) The Com- 
munity Experience in Undergraduate Social Work Education, and (3) 
Field Experience for the Undergraduate Social Welfare Student. 
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STUDENT ADVISING: A PROCESS TO FACILITATE PLANNING, 
INTEGRATION, AND USE OF EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCES 



Gi^mld Af . Gross 



This paper is part of a bioadei effort to identify major areas of extra- 
classroom learning, to suggest the major educational objectives they 
support, and to elaborate their potential content and structure. These 
major areas inchide field instruction, use of the community as a labora- 
tory for learning, and student advising. The purpose of this paper is to 
identify the objectives of student advising ser\'ices, to suggest the major 
components of such services, and to suggest potential structures for 
delivering these services to students, 

ASSUMPTIONS 

This effort is directed by a series of assumptions about society, the 
learner, and the desired outcome of the educational effort. Society is 
simultaneously the locus of the contemporary social problems of concern 
to the social work profession and the context within which students 
>^9rK: ^P^tejn^rary so.ci?Lcoitimenlacy is xipe with assess- 
ments of the impact of rapid social change, of technological innovation 
accompanied by an "overlive" philosophy that makes consumption a 
function of production needs rather than of consumer needs, and of 
widespread ecological and social problems that threaten man's very 
existence.i For students these aspects of contemporary life frequently 
lead to an alienated stance characterized by an accentuation of the 
present, a fragmentation of identity, a quest for positive values, and a 
refusal of adult roles.^ As a context for professional activity society de- 
mands (1) lateral mobility in professional roles within social work, (2) 
skill in building and dismantling service systems to meet changing client 
needs. (3) ability to work closely with professionals from other dis- 
ciplines and with indigenous workers as demanded by new syntheses of 
services, and (4) ability to work within and through large formal 
organizations and the strains these place on professional behavior 

The educational system is witnessing significant shifts in both the 

^See, for example. William M. Bircnbaum, Overlive: Poverty, Power, and The 
University (New York: Dell Publishing Co., 1969) ; and Kenneth Keniston, "Social 
Change and Youth in America," Daedalus (Winter 1962) . pp. 145-171. 

2 Kenneth Keniston. The Uncommitted: Alienated Youth in American Society 
(New York: Dell Publishing Co., 1965) . 
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composition ol its student population and the demands and expecta- 
tions students have of their educational experiences. First, there is an 
increasec diversity in the student popuhition, which nov -.icludes num- 
bers ot the poor, new careerists, and older persons. Many of these stu- 
dents bring a maturity and depth of life experience not formerly found 
.n the imdergraduate. They demonstrate a substantially different mo- 
dality of learnuig, characterized by emphasi.s on the inductive process, 
or learning by doing Second, students are seeking a different relation- 
ship with faculty, best characterized as a mo>eir.ent from an authority- 
.subordmate relationship to one that represents a mutual, cooperative 
learning venture. Third, students are increasingly seeking influence 
and control over curriculum and the learning experiences it provides, 
l-oiirth students are seeking more community involvement in the roles 
of both learner and change agent. They look to their educational ex- 
perience to equip them to be effective agents of social action and social 
change.'^ 

The desired outcome of undergraduate social work education is 
tJianging in response to manpower needs in the human service profes- 
•sions and to the changing social order. The central qualities of the 
changing social order. The central qualities of the changing social order 
have already been cited. The efforts of other task forces in this project 
wil contribute greater specification of the educational objectives of 
undergraduate social work curricula that are designed to prepare bacca- 
.aureate graduates for professional roles. Several broad educational goals 
of undergraduate social work programs are assumed in the discussion 
that follows: 

1. The student should develop the qualities of a rational, responsi- 
ble. iinaJias,':soc4alcritie. - . - ~ - .1. 

2. Such educational programs should enhance qualities of social 
inventiveness in students. • 

S. In an age highlighted by an unprecedented knowledge explosion, 
the student should develop understanding of how knowledge develops 
and be able to contribute to knowledge-building. 

4 The student should be helped to develop the conceptual and 
skill base necessary for beginning professional practice. 

RATIONALE AND OB^SCJiVES 

Student advising, as discussed here, consists of a series of noncredit, 
academically related activities designed to support the major educational 
objectives of undergraduate social work programs. These activities in- 
clude what h,v, elsewhere been defined as academic advising, but must 
of necessity extend beyond the traditional limited conception of appro- 
priate advising activities if the objectives of undergraduate social work 
programs are to be met. This section of this, paper sets forth a rationale 
to support an expanded conception of student advising and suggests the 
major objectives of such a program. ^'^ 

'Gerald Gross, "Learning Expectations as Perceived by BA Students in Social 
Work, Proceedings of the Area Conference on Undergraduate Social Work Educa- 
Hon (Syracuse. New York; Syracuse University School of Social Work, in press) . 
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The objectives of undergraduate social work programs and their 
structural relationship to the college or university in which they are 
located will vary depending on the resources of the host university or 
community. The varied objectives and structures of these programs will 
combine to offer a distinctive rationale and objectives for student ad- 
vising sei^ices within them. These distinctive qualities cannot all be 
captured here, but a central rationale and objectives are suggested. 
Several characteristics features of undergraduate social work prog^ms 
contribute to the rationale for student advising services. 

First, the emerging undergraduate programs are interdisciplinary in 
nature. This, coupled with increased student interest in individualized 
curricula, suggests the need for some device to facilitate the student's 
planning and integration of his educational program. Part of this task 
is necessarily undertaken within the professionally oriented courses, in 
which students must be helped to integrate knowledge from the be- 
havioral and social sciences into working principles for effective profes- 
sional action. This involves assisting the student in developing middle- 
range theories and conceptual tools that are transferable in practice 
situations. Emerging principles and practices in instructional technology 
should permit more effective educational processes and facilitate their 
integration in educational systems that by their design create the learn- 
ing environments that permit students to integrate diverse learnings. 
Such classroom supports to a carefully planned and integrated educa- 
tional program must be buttressed by an effective educational advising 
process. Indeed, as new teaching methods permit more individualijed in- 
struction, the faculty adviser's role becomes that of a diagnostician and 
prescribed helping the student to maximize his learning. 

^ -Secondj^iftirdem^ are xonfron ret}* WTth "tire need tcTinfaKe major career 
and academic decisions in the context of an ever changing society whose 
social problems, knowledge reservoir, and professional and occupational 
structure are not exempted from the change process. In the presence 
of rapid social change and future uncertainties, students find commit- 
ment to career choices difficult. Without such commitment, decisions 
about educational programs and investment in the pursuit of academic 
excellence r^rr hampered. Here too classroom activities can support the 
process of career decisionmaking. Such decisions and commitments can 
be further facilitated by the availability of information about career 
possibilities and opportunities to test out career interests through volun- 
teer experiences, summer jobs, or part-time employment. . 

Third, students confront certain strains in undergraduate social work 
education. These strains arise from such factors as (1) the simultaneous 
separatiork from home and confrontation of the formality and bureau- 
cracy of the educational system, (2) exposure to other students of varied 
backgrounds whose life-styles manifest widely divergent value systems 
and experiences, (3) the general stress of academic demands including 
studying, preparing major assignments, exams, and so on, and (4) intro- 
duction to field experiences and other learning experiences within the 
community. Supportive relationships with fellow students and faculty 
can facilitate the student's optimal use of the total educational experi- 
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ence. Such relationships are most likely to develop when their import- 
ance is clearly recognized by the undergi-aduate department and are 
planned Jor and uzpported by the department. 

These features of undergraduate social work programs support the 
need for strong student advising services. They combine with the stated 
assumptions about society, the learner, and the desired outcome of the 
educational effort to suggest four major objectives of student advising 
services: 

1. The service, should assist the student in understanding the na- 
ture of career opportunities in social work and the components of edu- 
cation for social work on the imdergraduate level. 

2. It should assist the student in identifying and clarifying his own 
career objectives. so that his educational activity can be purposeful and 
goal directed. This process is facilitated by the following: 

a. Providing readily accessible information on various career op- 
portunities in social work. 

b. Structuring opportunities for students to explore various career 
opportunities in discussions with fellow students, faculty, and prac- 
titioners. 

c. Helping students find real-life experiences within the community 
to test out career interests through volunteer activity, summer or 
part-time employment, and the like. 

3. It should assist the student in planning and integrating his total 
educational experience vis a-vis his evolving personal, academic, and 
career interests. This involves the following: 

a. AssistanceJn selection^of-requked and elecmx-cours^^ 
support the stiident's individual career and educational objectives. 

b. Assistance in the location and utilization of extra-curricular ac- 
tivities that enrich career and educational objectives (campus ac- 
tivities, volunteer and social action roles in the community, part- 
time and summer employment). 

4. It should assist the student in utilizing his educational experience 
by helping him deal with strains inherent in the educational process and 
with personal deterrents to the use of his educational opportunity. Such 
assistance includes: 

a. Building supports into faculty-student relationships and stiident- 
student relationships to help in dealing with strains inherent in the 
educational process (classroom, student organization, relationships 
in the faculty outside classroom). 

b. Building linkages with resources providing personal counseIi^:ig 
and assisting students in using these resources vAen personal deter- 
rents interfere with maximum use of educatioin^al opportunity. 

These objectives are central to a student advising program. They 
will be added to and modified by specific undergraduate programs in 
ways consistent with their objectives, structure, and resources. The im- 
plementation of these objectives will also vary so that the visible struc- 
ture of student advising services may not be the same across program-r 
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In an effort to stimulate thinking of possible structures to implement 
these objectives, potential components of a student-advising program are 
suggested. 

POTENTIAL COMPONENTS 

Five potential components of student advising services are (1) edu- 
cational advising, (2) convocations, (3) student organization, (4) ca- 
reer and job opportunity information data bank, and (5) limited 
personal counseling. Special consideration is given to discussion of their 
linkages with other components of the educational system and to the 
resources to sup|>ort their implementation. 

EDUCATIONAL ADVISING 

Educational advising is the key eleiiient in an effective student- 
advising program. Effective educational advising must include a combi- 
nation of academic and career advising. Specification of career objectives 
and the selection of educational experiences are two mutually inter- 
acting processes with which each student grap|)les. Students will need 
varying degiees of help with three major tasks in the educational 
advisement process. 

First, they will need help in establishing career goals. Specification 
of career goals is a dynamic, ongoing process facilitated by three student 
behaviors: (a) The student must obtain information about alternate 
career options; (b) He must find opportunities to test out career inter- 
ests through volunteer experiences, summer and part-time employment, 
OX coune-related experijences iiuth^^-commainky; {<:)- He must-e^Iuate 
his personal interests, abilities, and values vis-a-vis alternate career 
routes. Effective educational advising must actively support these activi- 
ties within the first two years of a student's study so that alternative 
choices are not limited by default. These student activities may be sup- 
ported by a combination of individual and small group contacts with 
the the educational advisor. 

Second, students will need assistance in the selection of courses ap- 
propriate to meeting degree requirements and individual educational 
and career goals. Programs developed in small colleges in which course 
options are limited may find this a simple task. Programs housed in 
large universities, where a myriad of course options permit flexible 
academic programs, must contend with the danger of haphazard selec- 
tion of courses that fail to support optimally career and educational 
objectives. 

Third, some students will seek help in dealing with personal deter- 
rents to the process of making career and educational decisions. These 
deterrents frequently arise from such things as conflicts between the stu- 
dent's emerging goals and the expectations of his parents, age-appro- 
priate identity conflicts of the young adult, and various other psycho- 
logical factors. Some will seek help from faculty in dealing with short- 
term crises that interfere with maximal use of educational opportunities. 
Each program will have to come to grips with the appropriate role of 
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fatuity in dealing with sucli personal cletenents. Some guidelines are 
offered later. 

An effective educational ad\isenient process is dependent on its 
careful integration into the total educational program. Linkages must be 
developed with admissions, student personnel services, and academic 
disciplines and departments sup])orting tlie social work major. Effec- 
tive student records must be developed both to facilitate the educational 
advisement process and to prmit comprehensive letters of reference in 
support of students' applications for employment or admittance to 
graduate school. Potential stall' resources for educational advising in- 
elude faculty, graduate social work students (when nearby graduate 
schools are available) , senior undergraduate students, field instructors, 
or otiier agency personnel with an interest in undergraduate social work 
education. Primary to the effectiveaise of such varying staff members is 
an effective in-service training program that provides orientation to the 
purposes of such an advisement process and knowledge of the total edu- 
cational program of the college or university. Student supports to the 
educational advisement process can be built formally or inforaially into 
the activities of the student organization when such exists. 

CONVOCATIONS 

The term convocation is used to designate meetings, whether of small 
or large gro'jps, that are initiated by the department. Convocations may 
be designed to meet a variety of objectives depending on the particular 
mterests and needs of specific undergraduate programs. When an active 
socTcd wofk student organization exists.'srudents will initiate group meet- 
ings to meet objtctives that have high priority for them. Cooperation in 
the planning and integration of activities will help avoid unnecessary 
overlap and strengthen the total program. 

Several potential purposes of department-initiated meetings include 
these: (1) small group meetings on major events in the students' educa- 
tional progress designed to provide general information or to discuss 
common concerns-e.g., entry into the university, choice of a major, 
entry into field experiences, and job-seeking (whether summer or long- 
term), (2) a series of meetings bringing special speakers to the campus 
to discuss contemporary social problems, or a series of films with social 
impact organized around a central theme, (3) a careers day in which 
agencies recruiting graduates of undergraduate programs are invited to 
the campus to discuss job opportunities with students, and baccalaureate 
social workers are invited to share work experiences with students, (4) 
interdepartmental meetings to highlight special potentials or problems 
of interdisciplinary cooperation in professional activity. 

UNDERGRADUATE SOCIAL WORK STUDENT ORGANIZATION 

Active student organizations may offer students learning experiences 
that support and supplement the objectives of student advising services. 
Students will seek and indeed must have the responsibility for defining 
the purposes and activities of their organization. Typically such organi- 
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zations develop around either or both of these focuses: (1) a focus on 
socialization into the profession via a host of activities or (2) a focus 
on social action aimed at change in their own educational environment 
(i.e., curriculum, housing, general university life) or at community 
change in relation to such concerns as civil rights, welfare rights, peace, 
and environmental resources. Some undergraduate social work student 
organizations will develop liaisons with other student groups or, when 
possible, with student organizations in graduate schools of social work. 
If it is to becorne a viable group, the student organization must have the 
support of the total educational program. It is incumbent on the imder- 
graduate social work program to provide, through administrative chan- 
nels, support to the student organization in developing linkages to 
<lecisionmaking bodies rehited to students* objectives and concerns. This 
permits the student organization to become a laboratory for learning 
within the university and the community. 

JOB OPPORTUNITY INFORMATION 

Social work educators, eagerly recruit students to undergraduate pro- 
grams in their zeal to beVjCsponsive to manpower shortages in the pro- 
fession. They often forget that agencies are uncertain about their new- 
found manpower resources and unclear about how to integrate these 
workers meaningfully Into their service delivery systems. The end result 
is a frustrated baccalaureate graduate who, after four years of prepara- 
tion for a social w^ork job, may find he cannot obtain one. Each school 
must assume responsibility for job development and for helping agen- 
cies evaluate the way in which graduates of undergraduate programs can 
provide services in theT^^ natural linkage with community 

agencies comes through the field instruction program, which might in 
fact become the arena for experimental approaches to differential utili- 
zation of staff. 

The social work job market has always been in a state of flux, which 
makes it nearly impossible to keep current records on job openings. As 
schools and agencies cooperate to redefine practice roles and to integrate 
BSWs into service delivery systems, job specifications and qualifications 
will be in a constant process of change. This makes it even more difficult 
for the graduating BSW to know where to look for jobs and makes 
it imperative that some basic information be gathered. One approach 
to this might be to develop a job information data bank that lists cur- 
rent positions for undergraduate social work majors, thus providing 
leads that students can pursue. Such a data bank might include four 
basic areas of information for each position: (I) job specifications, (2) 
job qualifications, (3) salary and benefits, and (4) names of agency 
representatives. Undergraduate programs might cooperate in this ven- 
ture by developing data banks of positions for BSWs in regions where 
most of their graduates seek employment. Programs might then share 
this information with each other, thereby providing more comprehen- , 
si ve data for individual programs. Local chapters of the National Asso- 
ciation of Social Workers, college and university placement offices, and 
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State employment agencies may offer services to facilitate data collection 
of the nature described. 

LIMITED PERSONAL COUNSELING 

A fifth potential component of student advising services is the pro- 
vision of limited persona] i .mseling. As suggested previously, each 
undergraduate program must come to grips with the question of the 
appropriate role of the educational adviser in helping the student deal 
with personal deterrents to his use of educational opportunities. The 
reality is that students will seek help in dealing with such personal 
deterrents. The program that is unprepared for that eventuality may 
find itself surprised. What guidelines might be suggested to guide de- 
cisions aboult personal counseling? 

Three major variables seem likely to influence the nature of that 
decision: 

1. The adviser's interest in, and capacity for, helping students with 
personal problems. An adviser clearly aware of the limitations of his 
interest and capacity is the student's best ally. An uninterested adviser 
hacking the ability to help students in this way can be of no help. The 
adviser with both interest and ability must be guided by his peronal 
judgment, but should consider the problem of carrying dual roles with 
a student— those of counselor and of educator (his primary role). 

2. The availability and accessibility of other resources on campus or 
in the community to help students deal with personal deterrents to the 
educational process. On some campuses and in some communities such 
resources .are readily available and duplication of services is- unwise. !n 
other places services for young adults either do not exist or are not 
readily accessible. In such instances efforts to develop resources of this 
type should be supported, but requests for these services from faculty arc 
likely to be higher in such situations. 

3. The nature of the student's problem itself—whether it rests on 
long- or short-term difficulties-must be weighed by each program in the 
light of its own resources and commitment. It seems that a minimal 
responsibility of undergraduate social work programs is to offer time- 

light of its own resources and commitment. It seems that a minimal 
i^iE,.a ttiioiii^ iiwtjj ujj:>cu"» 111 Liicii iiie circimisKmces, coupiea with 

appropriate referrals in the case of more persistent problems. 

If such services are to be implemented effectively, faculty must be 
supported in this endeavor. Administrators should provide formal sup- 
ports by making such responsibilities a part of teaching loads for which 
faculty receive credit. This is necessary if faculty members' time to plan 
and provide such services is to be protected and rewarded. As newer 
instructional technology is implemented, the faculty's role will become 
increasingly more tutorial, expanding the advisement roles suggested in 
this paper. 

SUMMARY 

This paper has identified four major objectives for student advising 
services in undergraduate social work programs. The objectives combine 
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to suggest services designed to tacilitate the student's planning, integra- 
tion, and utilization of his educational experiences. Each school will 
implement these objecuves in different ways depending on its overall 
educational objectives and resources. Five potential componer.ts of stu- 
dent advising services are discussed to highlight some issues in imple- 
mentation of such services and to stimulate the creative thinking of 
those responsible for their development, i 
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THE COMMUNITY E> iNCE IN UNDERGRADUATE 
SOCIAl WORK EDUCATION 

Thomas H. Walz 



It is significant in this current study o[ the undergraduate social 
welfare curriculum that something the writer has chosen to call "com- 
munity experience" is given separate attention.^ Community experience 
as a curriculum entity is an attempt to supplement the concept of field- 
work for the undergraduate student. Traditionally fieldwork courses 
were planned around a placement in an agency in which social work is 
practiced. Through this field placement the student was given the op- 
portunity (0 observe and occasionally experience the role of the social 
worker. The community experience concept argues for different use of 
the agency experience and for richer use of the social reality that exists 
outside service agencies. 

In social work education the curriculum has generally' been differ- 
entiated into two broad categories-classroom work and fieldwork. This 
habit of differentiating the curriculum according to class and field sug- 
gests that the two are substantively different types of learning. Tra- 
ditionally the classroom was where the student was introduced to theory 
and ihe field was where he developed skills requisite to the application 
of this theory. This dichotomy has in many cases produced conceptual 
confusion. 

A preferable way of looking at this issue is to consider both class and 
field as simply locations of learning. Once it is decided what is worth 
knowing in social work, the subsequent step is to decide w/iere the 
attitucie, concept, or skill to be taught can best be learned and /or 
developed. Viewing class and field in this way should produce greater 
freedom of movement between the two locations and lead to a greater 
utilization of community experiences in undergraduate social work 
instruction. 

Community experience may be defined negatively as everything that 
the traditional fieldwork placement is not. Affirmatively put, it is a type 
of learning encounter with social reality that goes beyond direct clinical ' 
experience in a social work role. The whole scHcial environment— its 
many units, systems, and processes-must be considered as potentially 

/A variety of other terms has been ustid synonymously with the term community 
experience-field experience (as opposed to fieldwork) , living-learning experiencci and 



rele\;int to the education of the undergraduate student. Such learning, 
it will be argued, cannot be accomplished fully in the classroom. 

The choice for the student in the vast field of community experience 
depends on a judgment as to what is worth knowing or experiencing. 
The range of such experiences could extend from attending an urban 
coalition meeting to living with a low-income family as a "foster 
boarder." The key curriculum problem is to link learning to living 
appropriately in the most educational way for the student and for the 
optimal achievement of curriculum objectives. 

PRINCIPLES 

Several terms have been used interchangeably to describe extra-class- 
room^ learning. The "living-learning" concept is used to denote some- 
thing -m9re than a form of experiential learning. In addition, it is asso- 
ciated wiLh a specific set of principles governing its implementation. A 
review of these principles should be of interest: 

1. The comnninity of learners. Living-learning experiences are gen- 
erally organized around a small group of learners. The building of a 
community of learners is one of die intended by-products of living- 
learning programs as well as one ol the key tools in increasing oppor- 
tunities for students to learn from one another. 

2. Experiential learning. this principle learners are required to 
become primary data collectors and efforts arc made to maximize all 
opportunities for direct pei-sonal learning encounters and experience 
outside the classroom. 

3. Mutuality of the teaching-learning process. This principle arti- 
culates a new role relationship between student and instructor, one less 
hierarchical than the traditional m'^rlel. It increases the student's re- 
sponsibility for learning and places greater emphasis on the teacher as 
facilitator rather than expert. 

1 Broadening the learning environment. This principle ct vers two 
points-expansion of the radius of the learning environment to the 
world and increase in the mix of learners by including community resi- 
dents, faculty members, and others in the learning- experience. 

^. The learner as curriculum-builder. This principle requires that 
each learner or group of learners engage in the design as well as the 
conduct of their living-learning activities. The process of designing a 
living-learning experience is felt ip be vital to the total learning gen- 
erated by that experience. 

6. The academic-experiential continuum. This principle affirms that 
a living-learning approach to higher education is more than "experience 
as education." It suggests that a balanced investment ^ of intellect and 
emotion (both cognitive and affective) is needed for total learning and 
that traditional academic approaches to learning {reading, library re- 
search, lectures) are to be used in combination with expenence. 
; 7. Broadening the learner feedback /evaluation system. This princi- 

'Unpublishd committee report, Living-Learning Center Design Committee, Uni* 
versity of Minnesota, January 1969, p. 3. 



pie suggests both a broader range and a diderent kind of educational 
feedback in lieu of traditional evaluative procedures. A learner's ideas 
should be "reviewed" by mors than the teacher and should include all 
those who have some expertise about the community content under 
investigation. Feedback is to be considered a tool of learning and gi .wth, 
not a vehicle for grading. 

From these broad educational jjrinciples it is apparent that com- 
munity experience can be more than an expansion of the traditional 
field placement program. The use of community experience offers a new 
philosojjhy and method of higher education. 

TYPES OF LEARNING 

The connnunity experience concejjt potentially offers a number of 
types of learning. Three different types can be readily identified: 

1. Direct knowledge (largely informational) about some aspect of 
the social reality. 

2. Sensory uncierstanding (leading to a fuller comprehension) of 
the conceptual base of social work practice and theory. 

S. Ego growth and developm^'nt. 

The first of these, increased informational control over some part of 
the social reality, is self evident. The second and third types, however, 
require some further explication, Frequently in clas.sroom teaching con- 
cepts are used for which the student has no empirical referent. Conse- 
quently certain abstractions are meaningless to the students because 
they lack an important sensory dimension drawn from their own experi- 
ence. An example might be a requirement for a paper on the culture 
of poverty based solely on library research. As-.uining limited life experi- 
ence, the student's treatment of the subject matter would be dependent 
on .secondary operational definitions of key concepts as well as the 
author's own analysis. Given opportunity to gain some firsthand experi- 
ence with a different subculture, and some sensory experience with 
poverty (e.g., .smell, texture, and so on), the student's treatment of the 
culture of poverty would take on new meaning. His involvement would 
become more total. His responses would be visceral as well as cognitive. 

The boredom about which students in imdergraduate programs often 
complain can hardly be a function of the content. The subject matter of 
social work is unquestionably some of the most fascinating and signifi- 
cant raw material of life. If boredom exists it has to be a result of the 
colorless abstractions into which teachers and scholars convert this raw 
material. It .'•hould be apparent that appropriate community experiences 
would not only increase comprehension, but would also heighten the 
.student's interest in and motivation with respect to, theTsubject matter. 

The third type of learning, that which results in ego development, 
requires careful analysis. In a recent report by a blue-ribbon committee 
on higher education, colleges and universities were reminded of their 
responsibility to meet the developmental as well as intellectual needs of 
college students. According to the committee report, "the argument for 
developmental education is, in the last analysis, that even technicians 
cannot be trained unless it is recognized that they are something more 



than fuhctionarieh . . . Community experiences afford opportunities 
for ego development far beyond what can be realized within the class^ 
room. The white middle-class undergraduate \v!\o spends a term as a 
foster boarder in the Iiome of a family of black welfare recipients has 
an experience tliat must inevitably have a deep effect on his personality; 
likewise, a studen-^ who spends a number of evenings in the w^aiting 
area of a general hospital s emergency room experiences some of the 
social tragedies in tlie world around him of which he may never have 
been aware. The range and depth of community experiences are such 
that almost any level of intensity of experience can be achieved. It is 
rare when such experiences do not attack the root of the student's self- 
his attitudes, values, and convictions. 

It is necessary to recognize that in the use of community experience 
in higher education the exact dosage cannot be precisely controlled. 
Reality governs i?self in rather absolute terms. As a consequence the use 
of community experience in teaching produces a high-risk/ high-gain 
situation. However, if students are to be trained who w^ill take risks and 
who will not retreat from tough situations, teachers must also be ready 
to risk exposing students to such hazards. Social work educators must 
necessarily be able to make appropriate educational diagnoses regarding 
students' developmental needs as well as their intellectual needs. They 
inust be able to assist students in developing an appropriate design for 
community experience content. 

Students are fortunately not fiagile creatures. They have a youthful 
resilience. During undergraduate years students tend to be highly ex- 
perimental and have great capacity for growth. They have a strong need 
to find meaning in their activities and to develop out of their experience 
a strong social phiIo.sophy. Communir.y experience has proved thut it can 
meet these critical needs of the young learner. 

DESIRABLE ATTRIBUTES 

The use of community experie?>.c€s, even more than other aspects of 
the curriculum, requires that the teacher have a clear understanding of 
his educational objectives, including the kind of student he is trying to 
prepare. It is necessary to identify not only what we want the student to 
know, but also what we want him to be. In a time of great change, this 
is not an easy question for the educator to answer. Most educatoi-s, how^- 
ever, would agree that the following attribiUi?;s are desirable in the 
^mdergraduate social work student: 

1. Willingness to take risks. 

2- Commitment social betterment. 

3. Cross-cultural versatility. 

4. Political awareness and responsibility. 

5. Strong empathetic capacity. 

6. Healthy self^concept, self-confidence. 

7. Independence and self-reliance. 

8. Creativity, social imagination. 

9. Thorough knowledge of subject mattcM . 

^ Student in Higher Education, Keipon of the Committee on Higher Education ^ 
(Hagen Foundation, 1969) , p; 58. 



It is esscndaHy these attributes that. best can be affected through 
appropriate community experiences. For example, one might help a 
student develop a study of the effects of housing on behavior of residents 
of different areas of a city or even different regional areas. If carefully 
flcsigned the student's personal research could contribute to the de- 
velopment of several of the above-mentioned attributes: the regional 
nature of the study contributes to independence and individual coping 
responsibilities, personal inve.stigation of housing conditions contributes 
to empathic understanding of people and the significance of their en- 
vironment of their lives, and .so on. It is doubtful that an equal invest- 
ment of tiim in library research on housing would produce similar 
results. 

Sequence, Continuity, and Integration 

Even though the Tylerian principles of sequence, continuity, and 
integration have Gumetimes been overdrawn in social Work education, 
they are applicable to the community experience component of thr 
curriculum. With the world as a classroom it is essential that educators 
be selective and bin'ld a strong rationale for their selectivity. 

A clear distinction between several types of learning previously dis- 
ctissed is helpful in developing the design of community experiences, 
enhancing the developmental needs of the student, and providing a 
sensory definition to the basic concepts on which the curriculum has 
been built. Regarding the latter, the type and timing of specific field 
experiences is determined by the order of the concepts to be taught. If, 
for example, the sequence or major contains a course on social welfare 
as a social institution, an initial concept of the course might center on 
the breadth of the definition of social welfare. A variety of community 
cxpericni^e", could be designed to provide students witis a sensory under- 
standing of this concept. Student? could, for example, explore the public 
library's role as a drop-in center lor the lonely and transient in society; 
they could attend a fundamentalist church and study its role' in meet- 
ing the social wflf;ire need? of its members; they could study firsthand 
the ccntributions of mutual aid organizations such as AFDC Mothers' 
Leagues, Alcoholics Anonymous; and so forth. By means of these com- 
munity experiences the breadth of social welfare and the elusiveness of 
a definition of it as an institution could be perceived more accurately. 

A second key concept in such a course might deal with the relation- 
ship of community attitudes and values to public social welfare policies. 
Through the community experience model students could conduct a 
community attitudes survey on welfare fisues to determine whether 
current policies actually reflect t.he feelings and attitudes of the political 
majoi in a society. Variou,«^ cori^twls'^^afions problems that arise be- 
cause (. pluralistic nature o'i ijorv' ty could be studied concurrently. 
Students migh; ilso participatt jn t-iUting community organizations 
and attend meetings that are gr^wk-g out of specific positions held by 
various group* cri such issues. 

A third key concept in the course might deal with the condition of 
"upside-down welfarism." Here, students could analyze agency practices 
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. I'egarding who is served and -A-ho ii' referred. They could review the 
quality of public schools as related to income levels of areas in which the 
.schools are located, or they could conduct an ex post facto study of who 
benefited from a local uiban renewal program. The range of such com- 
munity investigations is virtually unlimited. 

In each instance cited, an appropriate community experience is 
identified to illustrate in .sensory terms the meaning and significance of 
a critical concept. The community experience is developed to fit a spe- 
cific concept as it appears on the teaching plan. Obviously not all con- 
cepts introduced require an experiential component. For those that do, 
however, it is essential, that students be provided with the time and 
opportunity to explore the empirical referents of these concepts. 

It should be added that while sequence and continuity present no 
major problems in implementing these community experiences, the 
matter of integration does. In the case of community experience content 
more is involved than a strictly cognitive process of pulling pieces to- 
gether into some conceptual whole; it is also necessary to help the stu- 
dent integrate the affective (sensory) with the co^^itive jin such a way 
that full in tellertual comprehension is achieved and the niaximum pay- 
off in personal growth realized. There is no specific formula for doing 
this, but an awareness of both considerations is a vital first step. 

When the developmental needs of the student are brought into ques- 
tion, the sequence and continuity and integration questions present the 
same jjioblems as previously mentioned. The integration problem is the 
most difficult to implement and is a step that requires special faculty 
intervention. As community experiences are built into the currirulum, 
faculty membeis bear Vonsiderable l esponsibility for the effects they may 
have on the student Students obviously come from widely differing back- 
grounds with differing levels of emotional stability. While most can sur- 
vive and actually thrive on intense community experiences, maximum 
personal development requires careful faculty assessment of student 
readiness to make use of these experiences. 

Parameters for CommunEty Experience 

With the field of social work in such a state of flux, it would be ex- 
tremely difficult to draw limits of those community experiences that are 
appropriate and relevant for unciergraduate students and those that are 
not.^ Student interest, the currency of community issues, and the avail- 
ability of resources in the community all influence the nature of the 
experiences to be exploited. Ultimately it is t'fie curriculum objectives 
i?nd student readiness that ought to define these limits. 

A careful look at the issues of today coupled with those on the 
horizon suggest some priorities in providing community experience 
opportunities: 

1. Intergroup refetionj. Jntergroup communications, human rela- 
tions, and civil rights will remain critical problems for many years. Stu- 
dents seeking an effective role in increasing harmony and understanding 
between conflicting groups will have to develop a cross-cultural com- 
munication capability of far greater depth than they currently possess. 



•''Pveirieveloped"- m}ddie<!3ss (;ojJcge students must be helped to func- 
tion comfortably and effectively outside middle-class environments. Ex- 
periences like the foster boarder program and other opportunities for 
sustained personal contact will be required. New types of faculty teach- 
ing assistants (e.g., indigenous community residents) representing a 
wide range of class, ethnic, and age backgrounds will in all probability 
be needed as supplementary instructors if this important educational 
goal is to be achieved. 

2. Cross-cultural experiences. Anotlier form of cross-cultural experi- 
ence becoming increasingly important to a social work program is an 
overseas experience. In the face of a rapidly shrinking world, inter- 
national social welfare issues tlireaten to overshadow even the highi;.";!l 
priority domestic social concerns. A sensory understanding of the "Third. 
World" may be the most essential knowledge area for a college student 
during the next 30 years. The polarization of the poor nations of the 
world vis-a-vis the rich nations engenders a set of problems tha^ could 
.shatter any hope fos world peace in the remainder of the 20th Century. 
Cross-cultural experiences help the student develop new comparative 
understanding about himself and society and enhance his ability to be 
moie responsibly critical of himself and his institutions. 

3. Polidcization of students. The need for politicizing the social 
work student suggests another critical area for community experience. 
Students need increased awareness of and experience with different 
levels of the political process in oider to deal effectively with the range 
of problems that will affect die quality of life in society. Community 
exj^eriences in this area could range from an opportunity to sei^e as a 
page for a city council member to the chance to participate as an intern 
on a sor:";il agency board. A closer awareness and appreciation of the 
IJoliticization of poor and minority groups would also be helpful. 
Politicizing students necessarily requires more than academic course- 
work in political science. 

1 Organizational change. Anodier important development has been 
the increased role and significance of social welfare bureaucracies. The 
significance of the social worker as service provider is gradually being 
overshadowed by the importance of the health of the organization with- 
in which he works. The social worker's role as a change agent increas- 
ingly inay need to be defined as that of a change agent of organizations, 
including his own, rather than as a direct intervener in clients' lives. Stu- 
dents must, in effect, develop an improved understanding of organiza- 
tional dynamics and their integral change processes. Carefully designed 
experiences can assist students in identifying organizational, strengths 
and weaknesses and in piloting model changes within them. The possi- 
bilities for community experiences in this area are unlimited, even in 
rural areas where fewer large organizations exist. On interesting experi- 
ment recently developed at some universities is to assist students in in- 
corporating their own "service agency." Students function as a board of 
dir .ors with opportunities to study decisionmaking and communica- 
tion processes that are central parts of organizational life. The tra- 
ditional social W'^' V agency can become a suitable setting for this type 
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of comiMiinity experience if use of the setting is somewhat differently 
planned. 

5. Comimcr role. A final priority area for the use of community ex- 
j:)eriences in undergraduate social welfare programs would be to stress 
"experiencing" the clicnt\s role. It can be assumed that students will 
have many opportunities to study the roles of social workers in their 
subsequent academic and piofessional lives. Opportunities to view social 
needs and social services from the client's perspective are less rcj^^dily 
available. Since the key to service development and delivery is an under- 
standing of ch'ent need and perception, these opportunities must be 
made available. Recently one of the writer's students worked out a plan 
to spend the .summer living and working witiv a migrant family. Others 
have tried their hand at day labor, living as itinerant workers. Students 
have arranged to spend a day witli a high school dropout analyzing the 
way he normally spends his time. A small college in the area has de- 
veloped a program whereby students can live in a mental hospital (on 
the admissions ward) as friendly visitors. If these suggestions appear to 
demand too much of students, an eqi.ally wide range of less intense 
experiences could be designed. 

This analysis of priority areas for community experiences Avhich 
would provide essential learning skims only the surface of the potential 
of community experience as an integral part of the curriculum. Even 
in regions with limited resources, a host of "other than" fieldwwk op- 
portunities exist. Jt must be remembered that students are highly mobile 
and that the world as a classroom is increasingly at their disposal. 

BUILDING AN INFRASTRUCTURE 

Many educators will immediately recognize that some of the con- 
cepts suggested here could not readily be introduced in their schools be- 
cause of a variety of institutional constraints. Traditionally many liberal 
arts colleges and faculties are suspicious of experiential types of learn- 
ing. Others simply do not recognize their responsibility to address them- 
selves to the developmental needs of their adolescent learners. 

The building of a program' that makes maximum use of comiuunity 
experiences first requires a thorougU clefense of community experiences 
as not only legitimate but essential in higher education. If students are 
to deal with conceptual learnrng they must necessarily *'know" the con- 
cept. To know a concept goes well beyond providing ifivitli a verbal 
definition. The student must also be able to understand the real world 
phenomena out of which the concept has been abstracted. Obviously 
nol all ab.-^tractions require or could be provided with real world 
referents. 

Beyond this it is essential to free die curriculum, to loosen up credit- 
ing procedures and traditional classroom /course restraints. Students 
ought to study problems, issues, and ideas-not courses. They need to be 
freed (with respect Jo both time and credits) to explore these educa^ 
tional questions in ic/v^tions that most efficiently and effectively produce 
genuine knov;ledge and understanding. 
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An adequate use of the coinnumity requires thorough faculty knowl- 
edge and understanding of the community as a laboratory. Faculty con- 
tacts m the conununity arc necessary. Beachheads or living-learning cen- 
ters may need to be established beyond the campus in order appro- 
priately to move large numbers of students diroufi;h comnumity experi- 
ences. In this sense faculty members need increasingly to become curric- 
ulum planners and resource developers rather than traditional teacher- 
''xperts. 

A broader base of faculty is often needed in conuuunity-bnsed higher 
education. A teaching team that includes conuriunity resource persons 
as..well a.s established faculty members may be required to j^ain entr^- 
to the community and reveal tlic many facets of the reality under study 
I-ew universities have yet developed higlier educational teadiing teams. 

Finally, .students are often unprepared to assume respon.sibility for 
developing their own off-campus study projects; they are unwilling to 
make tne personal investment or jake the risks required in living- 
learning experiences. Having adapted to a passive stance in learning 
they often resist the community experience model. Faculty must recog- 
nize this initial response and provide the necessary support and guid- 
ance. The most important payoff for the student is learning how to learn 
through a method that will have lifelong benefits. 

SUMMARY 

Community experience should be viewed as an extensioii of and sup- 
• plement to fieldwork experience, not as its substitute. It offers the means 
to ensure a greater depth in conceptual learning as well as greater oppor- 
tunity for personal growth. Like any other, part of the curriculum it 
must be carefully designed and equally well supervised. Unquestionably 
It makes new and greater demands on faculty and frequently thrusts 
them into areas beyond their immedia.te expertise. This provides new 
opportunities for faculty to become coleamers. Community experience 
opens up and makes more flexible afid more participatory the social 
work educational process. Students must necessarily shift from a passive 
learner role to an acdve inquirer role. 

While most students have mastered the techniques of learning in the 
classroom, they have all too often developed learning strategies that rc 
quire only minimal investments (intellectually and emotionally) and 
that do not produce real understanding and comprehension. Many of 
the eager self-motivated students are already moving beyond the class- 
room to the community. Those who are comfortable with their avoid- 
ance of the difficult realities of our time are fully aware of their retreat 
and sense diat they will be ill prepared to assume the responsibilities of 
citizen and worker after four years of college. Many look toward grad- 
uate school to do this for them. For the most part, however, it has been 
the writer's experience that students welcome gentle prodding and 
once they find their "sea legs" in the community, become turned on to 
this mode of learning and learn a great deal more than from conven- 
tional approaches to higher education. 
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FIELD EXPERIENCE FOR THE UNDERGRADUATE SOCIAL 

WELFARE STUDENT 



Margaret B. MaLson 



Two closely related recent events in education and practice require 
a reexamination of field experience for the under^p-aduate social welfare 
student. First, the membership requirements of the Council on Social 
Work Education now stipulate that field experience must be available 
within the curriculum ' offered by the college or university. Schools 
wishin^^ to qualify ior constituent m mbership will soon be subjected 
to a more specific requirement— that they may certify only ''students 
who have completed appropriate educationally directed field experience 
with direct enragement in service activities, which is an integral part 
of the program." The CSWE has also recognized the bachelor's degree 
as the first practice degree, thus highlighting the relationship between 
undergraduate education and beginning social work employmxt that 
was documented in the Merle study.- 

Second, the action of the National Association of Social Workers in 
establishing a regular membership category for "persons holding a 
bachelor s degree w^ith an undergraduate sequence in social work that 
meets criteria established by the Council on Social Work Education'' 
has focused attention on questions of quality and consistency.^ 

Individually and collectively, undergraduate educators have for 
many years insisted that their graduates were being prepared for prac- 
tice and have deplored the failure of employing agencies, national asso- 
ciations, and merit systems to give recognition to the specialized educa- 

^ A ^rtatement of requirements -appears in Colleges and Universities Offering 
Vviiergrcduate Courses with Social Welfare Content (New York: Council on Social 
Work Education, Julf 1969) . 

-Sherman Merle, Survey of Undergraduate Programs in Social Welfare: Programs, 
Facullyj. Students (New York: Council on Social Work Education, 1967), 

^NASW News, Vol 15, No, 2 (January 1970) p. I. This provision became eftec- 
tivc April 1, 1970.VTending development by: the Council on Social Work Education 
of specific qualitative criteria for undergraduate programs preparing for beginning 
social work practice (expected by the end of 1970) the NASW board has authorized 
a blanketing-in period ending June 30, 1970. Dusmg that time eligibility shall con- 
sist of a baccalaureate degree from any accredited college or university, including 
completion of a social work program. Applicants will be asked to list pertinent courses 
they completed. When CSWE specifies qualitative criteria in late 1970, the NASW 
board will decide how to apply them in determining eligibility for NASW." NASW 
Nto'^, Vol. 15, No, 3 (March 1970) , pp. 1 and 3. 
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1 1 oil graduates brought to enuy-lcvd positions in social work. Even the 
most ardent advocate of lnulor^n•;KllIale social work education, however, 
has had to acknowledge the tremendous variation in course offerings, 
instructional patterns, and field experience programs among the hun- 
dreds of educational institutions daimir.g to offer social welfare content 
m the undergraduate program. With the advent of the 1970's, the I 'jw 
look symbolized by the Syracuse University turriculum-building work- 
shop IS imperative; education, practice, employing agencies, and na- 
tional associations all nnist face tlie implications of the new develop- 
ments outlined. 

Field expen'ence is of special signihcance in this context, providing 
as It does a bridge between the statuses of student and worker. An edu- 
cationally focused agency placemetu provides an opportunity for the 
student to relate classroom learnin; to a jjractice setting; to learn, use, 
and test .skills; and to test himseif and his conmiitmen't to social work 
attitudes and values.-* Carefully planned and well-supervised field ex- 
perience j)vovides for die acquisition of knowledge about agency and 
community within the context of individual and societal' needs; it 
deepens awareness of concepts from basic disciplines and .social welfare 
courses; it provides ojiportunfy for the use of knowledge about self, 
social functioning, client > *ker systems, and institutional structure. In 
brief, field experience i erned with prejjaration for practice. Al- 
though the entire ; '-ricuuim (ontributes to this preparation, it is in the 
field experience that student, school, and agency face most directly the 
challenge and opportunity of education for the assumption of profes- 
sional responsibilities. 

The bridging function field exjjerience is clearly recognized by 
students, whose daily logs, written reports, and comments in seminars 
reflect their assignments of the demands of practice and their own 
adequacies and inadequacies in meeting these demands. Their satisfac- 
tion with field placement is directly correlated with the degree to 
which it introduces them to tf^e world of work. From the standpoint of 
the student, the college oi- imiversity, the employing, agency, and the 
jjrofession in general, the development of soundly based, educationally 
focused field experience programs is imperative. This paper atterupts to 
identify some of the hnkages between field experience and other aspects 
of the curriculum, its relationship to new developments in education, 
and its relationship to practice. Specific questions are raised about 
changes in field experience patterns necessitated by current recogni don 
of the bachelor's degree as the first practice degi-ee. Next, attention is 
given to specific aspects of field learning: skills, social work tasks, social 
work values, and self-knowledge. Finally, faculty responsibility in field 
experience is discussed in relationship to students, agencies, and the 
university or college. 

'"Agency" in the context of this paper is used in the broad sense of "agency, 
insmution, or service." It is a . shorthand tlesignation covering a multiplicity of set- 
ungs, both traditional and innovative. 
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DEFINITION 

Field experience has been defined as **the educational assignment of 
undergraduate students to a .social welfare agency for a designated 
period of time throughout a semester." ^ As indicated in the opening 
paragraph of this paper, direct engagement in the agency's service activi- 
ties is specified as a necessary component of this experience if schools 
are to qualify for constituent (rather than associate) membership in 
CSWE after July 1, 1971. A further stipulation is thaC Uiis experience 
must be "an mtegral })art of the program" in social welfare. 

In the opinion of the writer, both of these provisions should be in* 
chided in the definition on an educationally sound field program, 
regardless of membersjiip categories. A revised definition for the pur- 
poses of this paper is as follows: 

An inieja^al part of a sclioors social welfare program* Tield experience provides 
for ihc ediicaiional assignment , of undergraduate students for n designated period 
of time throughout a semester or term for direct engagement in the service 
activities of a social welfare agency, service, or institution. 

PATTERNS OF PLACEMENT* 

Most undergraduate field experience plans provide for a limited time 
in placement (6 to 8 hours per week for one or two semesters) with a 
concurrent seminar for 1 or 2 hours per week, A few colleges and uni- 
versities offer block placements of varying time periods (6 to 10 weeks, 
for example) , either in the summer or in the regular school year. Still 
fewer colleges and universities offer block placements with a seminar. 

Which of these patterns is chosen depends on a variety of factors: 
educational philosophy; institutional policies and practices; school loca- 
tion; agency interest, willingness, and ability eo cooperate; transporta- 
tion; availability of faculty and agency field instructors; and so on. De- 
mands of the 1970$ growing out of the CSWE and NASW positions will 
require colleges and universities to reexamine their field experience 
patterns in the light of practice requirements. Almost categorically one 
can predict that colleges and universities will need to allocate more re- 
sources to field experience planning, operation, and instruction than 
they have committed in the past. 

Whether the time spent by students in placement will need to be 
increased is a question to which schools and agencies must giv^ serious 
attention. The question often asked is "How many hours per week 
should the student spend in placement?" A more meaningful question is 
"Given the objectives of the field experience course, what number of 
hours per week for how many weeks will need to be devoted to what 
sorts of learning experiences?" 

Although field experience is discussed here under the rubric of 
"extra-classroom learning/' it is an integral part of the total social 

" Undergraduate Programs iv Social Welfare {New York: Council on Social Work 
Education, 1967) , p. 14. ' 

^Data on patterns of field experience in 29 colleges and universities are contained 
in a forthcoming report of a stcidy by Kristen Wenzel, National Pilot Survey of College 
Graduates with Major in Social Welfare Earned Between 1967 and 1969" (Nev; York: 
to be published by the Council on Social Work Education) . 
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welfare curriculum. Loc'Uion outside the classroom does not imply a 
separate, unrelated set of experiences divorced from the educational 
content learned inside the classroom. The total program is viewed as a 
series of learning opportunities desijrned to produce an individual quali^ 
fied r.0 take up a beginning praciAe position following graduation. Any 
college or university that seriously undertakes to educate such an indi- 
vidual will need to utilize a variety of interrelated learning experiences, 
one form of which is learning in a practice setting. It is this emphasis 
on linkage betv/een learning in different locations and through various 
media that justifies the label "educationally focused field experience." 
If preparation for practice is a genuine objeciivc of undergraduate 
education and not simply a by])roduct. then field experience must be 
structured to facilitate emergence of the beginning worker. 

COMPATIBILITY WITH NEW DEVSLOPMENTS IN EDUCATION 

Any aspect of curriculum building must take into account certain 
trends in higher education or run the risk of speedy obsolescence, in the 
case of field experience the ''fit" is good and no Procrustean effort is 
required. Among the trends in higher education that seem significant for 
social welfare education the following can be identified: 

An increased emphasis on independent study, credit by examina- 
tion, and other plans for individualized learning. 
Greater involvement of students in decision-making: curriculum 
change, couisc .«4:Iection, evaluation of teaching. 
Attempts to utilize the various life experiences a student brings to 
the learning situation: volunteer work, employment, community 
service, marriage, military service, VISTA- Peace Corps. 
An increased emphasis on interdisciplinary approaches and at- 
tempts to combine fields of knowledge. 

With all ttiese, field experience is quite compatible. A specific com- 
ment should probably be made about interdisciplinary approaches. This 
is especially significant in social welfare education, in which contribu- 
tions from many fields-sociology, psychology, political science, eco- 
nomics, child development, the humanities— are essential to a balanced 
program. In field experience students become aware of the usefulness 
of knowledge about law; health, and teaching and the necessity for 
working with professionals in these and similar areas if major problem- 
solving efforts are to succeed. 

Jierent in the field experience is an opportunity for individualized 
arning to an extent generally impossible in the classroom. The per- 
son functions in many situations as the only student; even when he is in 
a student unit, his assignments are individualized, as in his conference 
time with the agency field instructor.^ For many students this serves the 

■'The designation "agency supervisor'* is frequently used to indicate the agency 
person who has responsibility for guiding the student's learning and evaluating his 
progress. This usage is somewhat confusing, however, because the supervisor's role 
vis-a-vis employed workers is different from his tole vis-a-vis students. The use of 
"agency Jield instructor** in this paper is an attempt to identify and emphasize the 
teaching io\e assumed by an Agency representative to whom students arc assigned. 



function of challenging them as individuals unprotected by the im- 
personality of a large university or categorized by past performance in 
classroom settings in a small college. They are thereby free to develdp 
a sense of identity in a way not possible in the traditional classroom 
learning .situation. 

RELATIONSHIP TO PRACTICE 

Jt is the thesis of this presentation that field experience is the bridge 
between baccalaureate education ajul practice, between student status 
and worker status. This is not to say li\at the field student is an appren- 
t-^ce, learning traditional, time-honored ways of performanr^^ without 
questioning their rationale or necessity. It is not to say that ..rriculum, 
inchjding field experience, should be dictated by current job desrrip- 
tions or agency practices. For tlie university or college to adopt such a 
subservient role would be to abrogate its responsibility. Preparation of 
students for dianging roles in social work and the related helping pro- 
fessions, rather than emphasis on the status cjuo^ must be the mark of an 
effective social welfare program. 

In the field experience the student frequently begins \vith awareness 
of himself as a marginal man— neither student (in the traditional class- 
room sense) nor worker, yet expected to perform aspects of both roles. 
Agencies providing field placements become aware of the knowledge 
base, motivation, concerns, and performance .skills of undergraduate 
students and use this knowledge in attempting to define roles of workers 
with various levels of education. 

The bridging function, then, requires examination of field experi- 
ence w^ithin the context of the total social welfare program of a college 
or university professing to educate for baccalaureate-level positions. 
Analysis of contemporary trends in higher education reveals that field 
experience is compatible with the emphasis on independent study and 
interdisciplinary approaches to. learning, with involvement and partici- 
pation of students, and with the individualization of learning experi- 
ences. The opportunity exists, then, to develop field experience pro- 
grams in today's educational systems that will enrich both education 
and practice. 

WHAT CHANGES ARE NEEDED? 

Significant changes in content, duration, and organization of field 
experience will be required of most colleges and universities presently 
offering field experience programs. Witti a stated goal of preparing stu- 
dents for practice, the undergraduate social welfare program requires a 
field experience geared to lhat goal rather than to more generally 
defined objectives. 

Content 

Simply stated, observation and learning about agency and profession 
are appropriate freshman-sophomore activities to be developed through 
a variety of extra-classroom acuvities (field trips, volunteer experience, 



.summer jobs, and the like) . The :iciiial field experience ai tiie junior 
iind senior levels must provide for student jjarticipation in the agency's 
service delivery system; professional roles and interventive skills will be: 
taught and learned dirough placement. An important assumption 
underlying this is that die student brings to the field the analytical skill 
that has previously been developed in the classroom-the ability to look 
critically at a set of facts or circumstances, to weigh alternatives, and 
to make decisions. 

Provision must be made for learning the following: 

I. Intitrvcntwe skills. In the broadest term, the acquisition of inter- 
ventive skills has high priority in field placement. How to give help, 
how to use oneself appropriately in a^ professional role, how to interact 
effectively with others in a helping relalionship-diese are the questions 
to which field instructor and student address themselves. 

Ob.scrvation, information collection, interviewing, use of resource 
files, and recording are examples of the kinds of skills needed in a wide 
variety of settings. All of die.se may have been learned previously, to a 
certain extent, in the classroom or elsewhere. For example, basic record- 
ing skills may have been learned in English classes, interviewing may 
iiave been simulated in a social welfare class or studied through films. 

In the field experience, however, learning of skills is tied to the pur^ 
looses of an activity: The student o/j5mw a child in a day care center to 
obtain information needed by the agency in planning for the child. The 
student intewiews persons applying for public housing and collects in- 
formation needed in the evaluation of their application. The student 
records such information for use by are agency. 

Note that learning of skills is not restricted to learning how to func- 
tion within the. bureaucratic context of a given agency or service, for ex- 
<;imple. public assistance or correction.s. A limited emphasis of this type 
i.s^ appropriately a part of inservice training rather than baccalaureate 
education. Basic or generic skills and techniques common to many 
employment situations are the focus of teaching and learnine in field 
experience. . 

2. Tasks pcrjormed by soci(d workers. Obviously the student will not 
perform all the tasks regularly carried by workers in a given setting 
Nevertheless, he should have an opportunity to le:. . ..bout the range 
of functions performed and to assume tasks of graa. ..ced complexity as 
the field placement progresses. In the early stages of placement the stu- 
dent can accompany workers on home visits and to interagency con- 
ferences; he can visit other agencies to obtain information needed in 
providing service to clients. Films, role-playing situations, one-way 
screens, recorded interviews, and the like are frequently used to facilitate 
classroom learning. They are also appropriate in certain aspects of field 
learnmg, but they should not be substituted for actual participation in 
the work of the agency. 

A guiding question should be: What kinds of learning can best take 
place in the agency, and what kinds in the classroom? To use either 
location effectively, a plan must be formulated that first identifies con- 
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ccpts, skills, and tasks to be learned and then allocates tiiein between 
classroom and field, recognizing that the separation cannot and should 
not be total, In such a process the field experience will certainly be the 
locale for the more intensive learning of task-oriented material and 
social work methods. 

Analysis of the complex naturt" of social work practice can be built 
into the field experience along the lines suggested by the B.isno model s 
The student who is alerted to functional analysis of this type will 
emerge with a clearer concej)i.of social work practice than one whose 
frame of reference is limited to an imprecisely defined "casework," 
"group work," or "conununity organization" function. 

3. Social work values. For most students field experience provides 
the first actual expjosure to the social work values studied in texts and 
discussed in class. Both consistencies and inconsistencies between agency 
practice and stated values will be apparent. The puzzled student will 
seek to discover the relationship between the profession's code of ethics 
and workers' behavior. He will become aware of the conflict betw-ie'i 
social work values and community values. Both agency and college fitlu 
instructors will need to help the thoughtful student sort out his own 
reactions to a variety of contradictory and challenging messages that 
reach him in his field experience. 

Preliminary socialization into the profession occurs as the student 
"tries on" the role of social worker, not only in terms of skill- and task- 
oriented learning, but in the analysis of social work values. His readiness 
for a beginning position is enhanced by the opportunity to test, in a 
preliminary fashion, his own acceptance of the social work world-both 
the reality and the ideal. 

4. Self-knowledge. Closely related is the increase in self-awareness 
as the student is confronted with situations that challenge his own atti- 
tudes and values. How does he really feel about poor people, unmarried 
mothers, welfare rights organizations, Black Power? How effective is he 
in relating to people with life experiences quite different from his own? 
Can he operate within the limits set by agency policy, budget, and pro- 
cedures and by the political, economic, and social factors of the com- 
munity as they impinge on the agency's program? Must he accept the 
inevitable slowness to change situations that in his definition cry out for 
immediate solution? What would increase his effectiveness as a change 
agent? What knowledge and skills does he lack? Is he willing to work 
sufficiently hard to acquire them? Does a social work career appear to 
offer the challenge and opportunity he seeks? 

At the present time most baccalaureate-level v^orkers enter agencies 
without prior exposure to their programs, policies, and problems and 
with only a vague , understanding of social work values. They have 
majored in a variety of subjects and seek social work employment for 
myriad reasons. Acquisition of skills, competence in performing tasks, 

* Herbert Bisno, "A Theoretical Framework for Teaching Social Work Methods 
and Skills, with Particular Reference to Undergraduate Social Welfare Education," 
Journal of Education for Social Work, Vol. 5, No. 2 pp. 5-30. 
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and knou-ledgc about the jJiofesMon's values and about themselves beein 
on the job. The student in a program that prepares for social welfare 
practice has acquired through field placement at least a bcKinninc 
understanding of the demands imposed by the profession. One consc 
qucnce is more soundly based career choices, with consequent increased 
personal satisfaction. The "bridge" ensures not only better education, 
but better practice. 

5. Substantive knowledge. A body of substantive knowledge i«= an 
essential component of field experience. This knowledge is obviously 
not uniform; for e.vaniple, placement in a Model Cities program will 
probably add more to ihe student's knowledge of urban sociology, local 
government, and intergroup tensions than would placement in a state 
hospital for the mentally ill. A field experience in a residential setting 
lor the elder y would yield an understanding of social isolation, the 
significance of changes in social roles over a period of time/and 0,ld-/W 
Mirvivors' and Disability Insurance and Old Age Assistance programs • 
Placement in a child welfare agency would undoubtedly increase the 
students knowledge in such disparate areas as the socialization process, 
legal definitions of neglect and abuse, types of institutions available for 
children with special needs, and theories of child development. 

The lack of uniformity should not be exaggerated, however for 
similarities in the body of substantive knowledge can ca.sily be identified 
Social legislation, utilization of the network of community services 
agency mterielationships, bureaucratic structure and functioning and 
individual reactions to stress are among the many threads of common- 
ality that arc likely to emerge for .seminar discussions in groups of 
students placed m widely divergent settings. Students frequently say 
The textbooks come alive," as they build on knowledge previously 
acquired m courses in social problem.s. delinquency, abnorm ' psychol- 
ogy-^ and social welfare. Acquisition of this substantive knowledge in the 
held settmg^ias the latent consequence of "justifying" the classroom 
expenence. The field experience tends to emphasize the relevance (to 
use the cunent phrase) of study that has previously been undertaken 
largely tor the sake of passing examinations. 

Duration 

Informal reports indicate Uiat field experience for undergraduate 
social welfare students is typically scheduled for 6 to 8 hours per week 
for one semester. Under these conditions participation in the service 
Junctions of the agency is necessarily limited. Discontinuity is built 
into tU. p.an, and a certain amount of "starting all over again" is likely 
to be required each week. Agencies. vary in their ability to offer mean- 
mgful contact with clients in the limited time students are scheduied 
and It is difficult for students to become acquainted with more than a 
small portion of the total agency program. Increasingly agencies are say- 
ing th-it their expenditure of staff time for planning and operating these 
hmited placements is not justified in terms of benefits to either students 
or agency. 

Colleges and univei -itics, on the other hand, have often failed t6 
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■allocation o{ sufficient time to plan, to work closely. with students, 
to evaluate students' performance and learning. A third ingredient is a 
dose hasson between college and agency. 

The patterns by which this is accomplished will vary, and no blue- 
pniit suitable for nil situations can be drawn. Aspects of this topic were 
discussed at some length in an earlier publication; the present discus- 
sion will focus on additional considerations." 

A growing number of undergraduate programs are using a field 
mstructor for a unit of students in a given agency or agencies. This per- 
son IS a faculty member, usually-but by no means a'lways-ou a part- 
time ba.sis. In other cases, agency personnel utilized in field instruction 
are regarded, either formally or informally, as adjunct faculty. Frequent 
meetings between college and agency field instructors are designed to 
piovide tor an exch.inge of information, joint planning, and solution of 
any problems that arise. . 

Neighborhood service centers have been created by undergraduate 
departments to provide field experience placements for their students. 
- The field instructor hired by the college also functions in many cases as 
director of the service center, These centers may include day care, activi- 
ties tor senior citizens, services for neighborhood youths, and the like 
Among the difficulties inherent in this kind of placement are the follow- 
ing: cost to the school, the limited kinds of placement that can be pro- 
vided, the difficulties of building interrelationships with community 
resources and the problem of operating the agency or service during 
coUe^s.e vacation periods. ^ 

Undoubtedly undergraduate social welfare programs in the seventies 
will face greater competition than before from other subject areas or 
disciplines that have discovered the value of field experience. From 
elementary and secondary education and corrections to premedicine 
undergraduate curricula are moving toward practicum requirements. It 
1.S not realistic to expect social agencies to deal with several representa- 
tives of the same educational institution, all of whom want to enlist 
agency cooperation in the educational enterprise. A coordinator of field 
experience for the entire college may be required, yet social welfare 
acuity members are likely to resist any administrative change that limits 

their ireedom to deal \vith "their" agencies. 

Since all member institutions of CSWE are now required to offer 
held placement, agencies are being approached by numbers of colleges 
in many'geo,graphic areas with the request that students be accepted for 
placement. The varying definitions of field experi ■ e held by the 
several colleges are confusing, as are differences in per nam.- nata- 
tions, administrative plans, and faculty commitment, a coordinating 
instrumentality is needed, and in a number of cases this is performed 
through the council of social agencies. In Philadelphia, for example, 
the^Council on Volunteers of the Health and Welfare Council places 

i^^./LH^fv"'*'' ^' .^^i.'""' ^'^''^ Experience in Undergraduate Programs in Social 
Welfare (New York: Council on Social Work Education. 1967) . 
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students from six colleges and universities in about ninety different 
agencies and services. 

A consortium arrangement is another possibility in cases when a 
number of schools in a specifiL geographic area need to coordinate plans 
for field placement. One faculty field instructor is responsible for work- 
ing with faculty members from all the institutions in developing a field 
placement program, with benefit, to both agencies and schools, Several 
of the projects funded by the Social and Reliabilitation Service under 
Title Section 707 of the Social Work Manpower and Training Act in- 
volve consortium arrangements. 

Student Involvement 

Field experience in die seventies will be affected by student concerns, 
and rightly so, since it is the student who is central to the entire pro- 
gram. It requires no crystal ball to foresee that students will ask for 
increased autonomy in selection of their own placements and for more 
opportunity to participate in a meaningful way in the work of the 
agency or service. Students can be expected to become increasingly more 
critical of some aspects of their placements: agency policies, practi- 
tioners' "old fashioned middle-class" views, inadequate preparation, 
''ncinrelevant" courses and field assignments, and the like. Today's stu- 
denas. are less satisfied tlian tlieir predecessors with tlie social problems 
approkiih to poverty, race relations, and social legislation and with 
gradualism in meeting societal needs. Today's students are action 
oriented, eager to move into community- and client-oriented service, 
and dissatisfied with an approach based exclusively on long-range goals. 

Their attitudes can be viewed as unrealistic, idealistic, negative, 
threatening, and nonconformist— and therefore to be dealt with sum- 
marily. This approach is not only unproductive and conducive to ten- 
sion and hostility, but it also robs the school and agency of the oppor- 
tunity for constructive input from students. To listen— rr?a//)) listen—to 
student interests and concerns and to work cooperatively with students 
and agencies in designing field experiences that are educationally sound 
and ch'.Uenging will result in truly bridging the gap between student 
status and worker status. 

FACULTY RESPONSIBILITIES 

A faculty member planning and operating a field experience prog- 
gram assumes responsibilities to the three constituent groups involved; 
students, agencies, and educational institt;tion. 

To the Student 

The field experience program must provide opportunity for learning: 
theoretical, practical, cognitive, affective. A mechanism must be pro- 
vided for reladng this learning to the classroom learning that has pre- 
ceded and will follow the field experience. This may take the form of 
seminars, conferences, ''debriefing'' sessions, or a combination of these. 
The nonclassroom learning experience must permit participation in the 
service function of the agency and provide challenge and an opportunity 
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for the student to test himself in a new situation. The field placement 
program nuisi be individualized and flexible, yet there must be sufficient 
.structure to prevent the placement from being simply another 
"happening/' 

The faculty member must know his students well enougli to assess 
their readiness for field experience in general and to make lecommcnda* 
tions concerning appropriate ])lacements for individual students. He 
needs to help students estabh'sh realistic expectations about the non* 
classroom learning situation: goals, assignments, use of self in a helj)ing 
relationship, evaluative procedures. Maintaining continuing relation- 
ships with students and being available for agency visits and conferences 
arc ir;i]Dortant responsibilities. 

In carrying, out these respoiisH)ilities the facultv field instructor can 
obtain invaluable help fiom students wlio have completed their field 
experience. Feedback is essential The student grapevine will operate 
with its usual efficiency whether facidty tap into it or not, and surely its 
content should be used in a systematic way to identify strengths and 
weaknesses of the field placement program. Several institutions have 
found student advisory council helpful. 

To the Agency 

The faculty field instructor must work cooperatively with agency 
.staff to define the specifics of field placement: What is the student ex- 
pected to learn? How is this to be accomplished? How will . the student 
be introduced to the agency? How will the agency provide field instruc- 
tion? Details about the academic calend.^^r, hours to be worked, con- 
ference time to be scheduled, and the like should be agreed on before 
placement is made. 

Responsibility for selecting students for specific agencies is carried 
by the faculty member in most cases, although in some areas (as in 
P])iladelphia) this is undertaken by a coui.:cil on volunteers serving 
several schools. The educational institution needs to provide infonna- 
tion about individual students: academic preparation, interests, hobbies, 
volunteer service or paid employment experience, skills, special abilities 
or disabilities, and career plans. In preparing students for placement, 
the faculty member should inform them of general requirements and 
obligations: confidentiality, responsible behaivor, adherence to agency 
policy, conformity with agency norms of punctuality, dress, and the like. 
Since few if any students \yill have had supervision of the social work 
variety, the faculty members should make clear to the student some of 
the implications of the supervisory relationship. 

To the Educational Institution 

A major responsibility, of course, is to ensure that the field experi- 
ence provides opportunity for learning of the kind that can best take 
place outside the classroom. This involves careful analysis of what is to 
he taught xuhere. Another way of phrasing this is to say that optimal use 
should be made of college or university resources. 

Analysis of classroom offerings in psychology, sociology, child de- 
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velopment, political science, and econonnics is necessary to ensure that 
contributions from these areas are fully utilized in the social welfare 
program. Failure to use existing resources is costly, as well as academic- 
ally unsound. 

Allied to this is the necessity of identifying clearly costs and benefits 
and to obtain from the administration the resources needed for a viable 
field experience program. Several of the authors in this volume have 
commented directly or indirectly on the cost of undergraduate social 
welfare education and have indicated the undesirnbility of shoestring 
operations. The present comments are intended to reinforce these ad- 
monitions. Once a commitment lias been made, it is the further responsi- 
bility of the faculty member to structure the program within limits im- 
posed by academic policies regarding time, budget, and credit ho»v?rs. 

Maintaining liaison witli agencies and students on behalf of the 
educational institution is obviously the responsibility of the faculty 
field instructor. It is necessary that he be available on a scheduled basis 
for conferences, and provision must also be made for handling any 
emergencies that arise. 

Evaluation of the work of students in field placement is a part of the 
.assignment undertaken by the faculty field instructor. While the agency 
provides input in the form of performance evaluation, the responsibility 
lor evaluating educational attainment and issuing grades cannot and 
should not be removed from the faculty member. 

Evaluation of the entire field experience program is also an im- 
portant part of the faculty member's task. Continuing review is needed 
to prevent rigidity, to ensure integration of classroom and field learning, 
and to keej) the j^ogram in step with developments in both education 
and practice. 
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Part Four 



Task Force on Implications For The Gontiiiuiim 



INTRODUCTION 

Mereh £. Mossman 

Task Force IV has develoj^ed its assimmmcnt within the framework of 
the purposes of the project: 

Syr'.ciisc University proposes a project to a.ssist in developing sironj}^ iindcr- 
f^raduale programs to prepare the emerging R.A. level practitioner for n cr.rccr 
• in social woi-k. Special ai;ns also include an examination and study of the 
implications of the practice role of the B.A. practitioner and assisting the pro- 
fession in achieving a greater consensus of the function and role of the H.A. 
level practitioner .... 

The niemberii of Task Force IV .spent S days together in October 1969 
and 2 days in January 1970 delineating the questions that seemed central 
to a consideration of an educational continuum in social work. The 
results of their labors are tlie papers included here, w^hich focus on eacli 
of the various levels along the educational continuum: associate, bac- 
calaureate, and [graduate. An additional paper looks at the continuum 
from the agency's point of view. Althougli the questions around w4u"ch 
each paper was developed were a result of team thinking, the individual 
papers represent the thoughts of the individual authors. The following 
are the questions around w^hich the papers were developed: 

ASSOCIATE DEGREE 

in a discussion of the educational continuum in preparation for 
social work, questions need to be asked concerning the social welfare 
sequence that is being developed in junior colleges and technical 
institutes. 

is the associate degree a part of the social work career ladder or are 
the contributions of education at this level more broadly related to the 
human ser\'ices? What educational issues are involved? 

Are there parts of the social welfare or social wwk curriculum at the 
associate level that may represent credits transferable to 4-year institu- 
tions? On what bases may transferability be established? What are the 
implications for bachelor's degree sequences of work in social welfare 
done in the first 2 years in a junior college? 
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WJku arc the iinpJications tor curricuhnn-building in social welfare? 
What alternative plans of educational linkage with the bachelor's degree 
might be suggested? 

What questions might be tai.sed concerning the admission and 
selection of students for social welfare services at this level? 

BACCALAUREATE DEGREE 

What problems must be solved to achieve a clear statement of mini- 
mum educational requirements at the baccalaureate level in social 
work? If no conunonly agreed-upon minimum educational requirements 
exist, can there be a recognized practice level for baccalaureate grad- 
uates? What kinds of educational recognitiori would be implied if the 
bac]ielor\s degree is so recognized? What are majof' issues of concern 
at the baccalaureate level? 

If an objective of the bacheIor\s degree program is to prepare stu- 
dents for social work pracace. how should a college answer the follow- 
ing: What shall be the content of the curriculum? What qualifications 
do die faculty need to handle this curriculinn? Where can the program 
be housed administratively so that it can achieve its objectives effec- 
tively? Who shoidd be admitted to the progiam and based on wliat 
criteria? How and on what criteria will the college certify that a stu- 
dent has successfully completed a program? 

Whin may be the effect of professionalizing the bachelor's degree on 
its location in the liberal arts college or on the attitude of liberal arts 
students and faculty toward the social welfare or social work major? How 
may this affect the selection of students-will the better students con^ 
tinue to be attracted? Will the social welfare program continue to 
contribute to the liberal education of students? 

GRADUATE PROFESSrONAL EDUCATrON 

h Issues related to graduate education: 

What issues are related to the content (and its modification) of 
master's and doctoral programs if the bachelor's program becomes a 
iccognized level for jDositions in social work? For example, will there be 
new kinds of administrative responsibilities for those who hold graduate 
degrees and will this lead to the modification of graduate curricula? 

Does the notion of a continutun imply several educational tracks? 
Will there be a ladder or will there be various ways in which students 
may move? For example, will baccalaureate graduates who have not had 
a social welfare or social work major enter a 2-year master's program 
while others holding a bachelor's degree with a major in social welfare 
.or social work enter a 1-year master's program? There may be other 
possibilities; will there.be much greater flexibility in planning the 
curriculum for individual students? 

If evidence begins to develop for increased frequency of the 1-year 
master's, will this not also place more emphasis on the doctoral pro- 
gram? This seems to have important implications for the profession. It 
raises the matter of assuring flexibility in both timing and educational 
patterns. 
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2. Educ;Uv)naJ tonsicleniiioiLs to be examined if the bachelor s de- 
gree i.s looked on as a re<ognized ediuaiional level for beginning 
positions iu .social work; 

What about the distribution and cliaracterisiics /if the faculty: 
.Should there be at least one fnll-iinie MSW or bSW (or Ph. D.) teach- 
ing in the undernraduate pro.^rani? Should the instructor(s) in charge 
of field experience have a ^i^raduate social work degree? Will it be easier 
io develop faculty for the baccalaureate programs when the bachelors 
and ma.ster\s ar-! offeied in the saine institution? Would this afford op- 
portunities for graduate students to teach undergraduates? What arc 
tlic problems of reciuiting faculty lor institutions that liave no school 
of socit"! work? 

A major question is the relationship of (lie undergraduate program 
to the genera! university structure. Will questions be raised about its 
location in the liberal arts college if it is recognized as the first educa- 
tional level for beginning positions in social work and if it has certain 
minimum requirements that may seem to be professional in character? 
Or is this a vau'd distinction? The distinction between liberal arts and 
professional education may be based on false assumptions. 

There arc questions about the admission of students to the university 
and the .special characteristics of those admitted to tlie social welfare 
secjuence. 

Cuniculum policies and questions relative to the development of 
program.s, distribution of work, and the relationship between undergiad- 
nate and graduate programs must be considered. 

Questions also exist relative to certification and the educational 
implications of the baccalaureate program in preparation for social 
work practice. 

IMPLICATIONS OF THE CONTINUUM FOR AGENCIES 

What questions are b'^ing asked about the uses made of students 
coming from different educational levels and programs? 

What kinds of educational experiences in the field should under- 
graduates be given by tlic agency? What is the relationship of the edu^ 
cational institution to die agency? 

What values if any do agencies see in providing learning .experiences 
for students from different educational levels (as.s'ociate, bachelor's, and 
graduate) during the same period of time? 



THE ASSOCIATE DEGREE IN THE SOCIAL SERVICES 



Donald Fcldstein 



The coininuiiiiy college graduate is rapidly becoiuing a significant 
part of the social welfare woik force. As new community college pro- 
grams open and develop, thousands more mVt join the first graduates 
in the field. How, if at all, does the education of this group connect 
with education lor other levels of practice in the social service? Specific- 
;.lly, what im]:)Iicati'ons docs the existence of an associate degree level 
hold for tlie baccalaureate social worker (BSW), himstjlf just beginning 
to come into his own? What problems may be anticipated and perhaps 
avoided? 

The nature associate degree programs in the social services is de- 
scribed elsewhere.^ In bri'^f. these are 2-year programs offered primarily 
by community colleges, combining some 32 credits of general education 
with about H) credits in socia! science courses related to social welfare 
and up to ]<) credits in technical courses focusing on practice skills and 
field experience. These programs ate offered under a variety of titles: 
child care worker, neighborhood aide, social work technician; the guide 
of the Coimcil on Social Work Education recommends the more generic 
title of community services technician.- Graduates may enter the job 
market or go on to 4-year colleges, transferring as many of the credits 
earned in the community college as possible* 

One problem for the baccalaureate social w^tlfare program is already 
emerging. Graduate programs in social work clearly are professionally 
defined and so identified and understood by everyone— employers, civil 
service, and the like. Similarly, the associate degree programs are seen 
as technical, occupational, and skill oriented, and deserv^ing of recog- 
nition as such. The baccalaureate program, liberally based and less 
visible, may find its graduates being squeezed out of the job mlrket 
from both above and below. The MSW's do the '^professional" work; the 
associates the "technical" work. The BSW is in some undefined middle 
ground. 

The answer is not to reject the libend content that is so essential to 
a sound four-yea. program. The traditional dichotomy between pro- 

^Donald Feldstcin. Co^twiunity Gollr.gc and Other Associnte Degree Programs 
for Social Welfare Areas (New A'ork: Council on Social AVork Education, 1968) . 

'The Community Services Technician: Guide for Associate Degree Programs in 
the Comwwiity and Social Scroires (Now York: Couticil on Social Work Education. 
1969). . 
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lessional and libeniJ education ha^ been overemphasized in the past/^ 
Undergraduate social work j^rograms can lead in eliminating this dicho- 
tomy and preparing educated and flexible practitioners. The liberal 
base should continue, but job status for the BSW must also develop. If 
tliis is the first level of professional practice in social work, acceptance 
of this idea must become part-bf civil service categories, private agency 
hiring patterns, and the salary structure. Only when the undergraduate 
programs are strong v'ill they be able to relate properly and nondefen- 
sively to the associate degree programs in social welfare. 

THE ASSOCIATE DEGREE IN THE CONTINUUM 

The technician will be a significant part of the social welfare work 
force, but liis phice in the division of work levels is less clear. There are 
fundamentally two ways in which occujxitional groups with less educa- 
tion and training can relate to the professional group in their field. One 
ofHion is as a preprofcssional or lower-level professional in a continuous 
chain of advancement. Engineering is an example of a field in which 
such an arrangement has been established. There are baccalaureate, 
master's, and doctoral engineers doing similar professional work, each 
able to deal with a different order of complexity. The occupational 
therapy assistant, to offer anodier example, is an associate degree holder 
in the image of die baccalaureate occupational therapist, but working 
at a lower level of autonomy and complexity. It is assumed that the 
best occujxuional therapy assistants will advance to become occupational 
therapists'. 

Tlierefore, one way for the conmuinity services technician to develop 
is as a preprofcssional technician. His work would be patterned on die 
less autonomous and complex parts of social work tasks, and he would 
be viewed as being on a continuum leading toward professional social 
work. The implication for the associate degree curriculum is clear. It 
otight to include as mtich content as possible that would be useful to a 
.social work career ladder. 

There is a second way in which technical occupations may be viewed 
—actually more common and truer to the definition of technician. The 
teclmicinn is the most higlily skilled worker in the perfonnance of a 
specific task or group of tasks that can be learned w^ithout extensive 
advanced training. He may be guided and regulated by a "parent" 
profession, but the technical skill he has will not lead eventually to 
membership in that profession. Physicians are the professionals in the 
health field, They set certain standards and guidelines for the health 
technicians within which these technicians operate. But the training of 
an X-ray technician or a dental hygienist (to take another field) is not 
geared toward the eventual education of physicians or dentists. Within 
the specific technical skill learned, the X-ray technician or dental hy- 
gienist may be superior to or better tndned than his physician or dentist 
coimterpart. hut it is not expected that the best X-ray tcciinicians or 

''This point is covered more fully in Joseph Vigilante, "Legitinjating Under- 
^radnaic Social Work Eduuition: Educauonal-Adminisirative Consickialions/' this 
volume, pp. 179. 
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dernal hygienists will go on tu become pliyr^icians or dentists. In fact, in 
the course of rime these technologies develop hierarchies of their own, 
witli further training and supervisory posts within the fields of X-ray 
technology and dental hygiene. One coiikl envision the development of 
.such specialties in social welfare— for exaiiiple, child care workers, home- 
makers, and neighborhood organizers. Social work would guide the 
development of these occupations by setting broad standards and guide- 
lines, but they would not be steps on the road to becoming a social 
worker. 

There is much to this second option that is logical and attractive, 
but it ignores some of the realities of the social work field and of the 
problems of technical occupations generally. The community colleges 
offer a new potential for bringing into the .social work field large num- 
bers of the educationally disadvantaged, a group that social work is 
committed to recruit and train, Jt is in the community college that such 
people can be recruited, socialized to the academic world, and passed 
on to otiier levels of education. It would be a shame to give up those 
who have an early interest in social welfare by routing them into a 
technical occupation that is not easily transferable to the social work 
career ladder. The nonacademically oriented student may enter because 
of an interest in developing a specific technical skill, but he should not 
be written off or shunted onto a track that will make it difficult or im- 
possible for him to transfer to higher levels of education in social work. 
The net result of such a choice for the technical occupations would be 
the creation of a kind of two-class structure in social welfare— a lower- 
class and primarily black civil service on the technical end and an 
upperclass elite on the professional end, with little opportunity to break 
the barriers between them. 

On the other hand it is easy to criticize the first option. Talk about 
"lower levels of complexity" is really begging the question of task assign- 
ment. It gives little guidance to the agency that honestly wants to differ- 
entiate between what should be done by different levels of workers or to 
the educator who wants to know what he should teach. In some ways 
it even insults the concept of what the technician can really do. If the 
technician is a kind of **pre'-social worker, what should be his assign- 
ment? 

We have no choice but to try to walk both roads at once. The asso- 
ciate degree curriculurn must prepare students for employment, teaching 
certain specific skills, including those in areas in which the technician 
may be more advanced than the professional. At the same time, the 
same basic content areas are being dealt with at all levels of social work 
education— content on human behavior in society, social policy and 
social institutions, practice skills. There will therefore be similarities 
in curriculum on all levels. There will be ways in which the associate 
degree program is like a master\s or baccalaureate program, only less 
difficult and less complex, unscientific as that formulation may be. 

There are some advantages to this insistence that associates are at 
once both strictly technical and yet capable of advancement toward 
professionalization in social work: 
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1. By sti addlinp ^a u jre options arc open. The social work 
continuum may c\oi p oUh :iy, toward certain technical occupations 
within social welfare u)- .oum iMcprofessional social work, or both. 

2. There is soniethinii^ inherently generic about the skills needed in 
the social welfare field which suggests that no matter how well tasks are 
defined, there will always be something similar and transferable in the 
appropriate skills and knowledge taught on different levels. This is 
something we should not decry but proclaim proudly. Social work has 
to begin to acknowledge its uniqueness as a profession within the socii/ 
sciences context, different from the medical, legal, or other models. 
Social wwk technicians can be social science technicians, with the kind 
of general knowledge base that implies. 

3. There is evidence that social work may not be so unique in the 
future. The explosion of and rapid changes in technology suggest that 
in many fields the training even of technicians will have to be increas- 
ingly general, increasingly founded on learning basic principles, so that 
the technician can adjust to the rapid changes in detail without be- 
comi^ng technologically outdated. Increasingly the best technicians may 
be the best lower level generalists.'^ 

*AngcIo C. Gillie. Occupaiionai Education in the Two YeMr College, (University 
Park, Pa.: Pennsylvania Slate University, If)70) , offers a plan for a "generalist" ciirri- 
culnm in the most technical fields; such as electronics. One quote may sufTicc: "Many 
of the two-year colleges have committed huge sums of money for the purchase of 
computers, . . . not long after its arrival on campus have learned that a new genera- 
tion of computers have come into being. Yet the college hadn't really recovered 
from their first computer investment and the trade-in value is scandalous. At the 
same tunc the soul-shaking thought comes up that maybe, since that computer is be- 
coming obsolete, the training they are conducting with it is also passe. How does a 
responsible President approach his trustees with tl\is dilemma? Can he in all con- 
scientiousness request that another computer of the latest generation be purchased? 
After all, it's only been a few. years since tht* other one was purchased and only a 
few graduates have been turned out to industry (and only a few semesters of marks 
and other administrative records have been stored) . If an economy minded tnistee 
should perform one simple division problem (i.e.. the numl>er of computer student 
graduates divided into the cost of the comptiter) , the per student cost would be 
found to be unbelievable. This kind of experience, where expensive specialized equip- 
ment loses much of its modernism in a few years, helps to establish and perpetuate 
the belief that occupational education is very expensive and leads many colleges to 
feci that they cannot afford to conduct many occupational programs. 

"The irony of it all is that the poorly thought out and ill-designed programs 
are the expensive ones (as described above) . Well thought out and carefully designed 
programs arc generally much more reasonable in cost and can be justified in a good 
cost-analysis investigation. 

"The development of elaborate laboratories and shops, Which almost invariably 
become outdated and are unnecessarily expensive, arc frequently used in ways that are 
educationally indefensible. It is questionable if, in many case r., it can really be called 
education in the rr 1 1 sense of the word. Often times, the conducted activities are 
nothing more than vu-and-out training for specific tasks on specific equipment (that 
is already either out-dated or on the way of becoming so) . There is no question here 
as to the importance of such training in terms of the needs of certain industries. The 
real question is: ShouldnU such training be provided by industry with their equip- 
ment in their facilities at the time they demand workers with these skills? In other 
words: Isn't this really just another kind of on-the-job training . . . ?" (Page 3-2.) 
Gillie goes on to call for a cognitive approach to technical training. 
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TASK DIFFERENTIATION 

' ^ vork on all levels is one of poor delineatian and 

dili; an bi ^ and the emergence of the associate degree is not 

by itself going to solve that con\plex problem. There are literally dozens 
of studies recently completed, going on, or about tu begin that address 
themselves to pieces of this problem. None of them has provided or 
seems about to provide clear-cut guidelines on \vhat tasks people at 
different levels can actually perform. Only one important yardstick 
seems to hold up in the task studies that have been done so far, and that 
is the scale of ''worker autonomy" suggested some years ago by Richan. 
With increasingly higher levels of education workers can operate with 
more independence and can do more long-range diagnosis, planning, 
and evaluation. They can supervise and train others. But even this does 
not suggest where the markings on the yardstick are. 

There are further difficulties in providing precise and specific task 
definitions for the social work technician. The boundaries in social work 
have never been properly defined, and on the associate degree level this 
fuzziness complicates the picture. For example, there are some programs 
in child care that are geared toward the field of education and some that 
are clearly guided by social work methods and philosophy. In corrections 
there is a question as to whether correctional workers represent an 
emerging separate professional group or whether they are actually part 
of social work, and— if so— what parts of corrections are part of social 
work. As a further example, mental health takes guidance in part from 
the health field and in part from social work. These are just some of the 
boundary questions. 

Social work need not be abjectly apologetic about this state of affairs. 
While it represents the profession's weakness, it also represents its 
strength. Social work has drifted from emphasis to emphasis in different 
times, as a *'tinkerer" in social problem areas, wherever those social 
problems have been identified. As an applied profession, social work is 
not constrained or constricted by the limitations of an "-ology." Like 
medicine, which in one decade leans more on chemistry, in another 
more on physiology, and in yet another on psychology, social work will 
borrow from various sciences to move where the action is. In doing so 
it enters from time to time the territory of other groups. And it finds it 
difficult, if not impossible, to define just what its tasks, methods, and 
activities are. 

Is this really so bad? One of the newer forms o£ social work's tra- 
ditional self-flagelhidon has been to bemoan the inability to differentiate 
tasks by educational level. But if we were really comfortable in the be- 
lief that higher levels of education produce more skills, we would not 
be so concerned. The three levels of engineers are still all engineers— it is 
only assumed that an engineer widi a master's or doctoral degree can do 
some things that baccalaureates cannot or can do them better. But that 
is demonstrated in the field; no one worries about formal task differ- 
entiation. 

We believe that the BSW will be better able to perform in the social 
services than will the technician. The graduate social worker can, as a 
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rule, do even better. It would be nice if some placement guidance could 
be given to agencies, But .such guidance will always be hn perfect, and 
this need not disturb \}< unless we do not really believe that persons 
with higher levels of education can demonstrate greater competence. 
What happens in the field will be the ultimate determiner. 

This does mk mean that all attempts to delineate roles should be 
abandoned. It does mean that no final answers will emerge from em- 
pirical studies. But something can be done with respect to task diffei- 
entiation. The answers to task allocation will not come out of any study 
of what exists now. They can only be developed by an extended meeting 
of leaders in social work practice and education to postulate a model of 
what should be, which can then be modified and corrected over time as 
new needs arise. 

But for the present task differentiation in social work will continue 
to be most imperfect. Associate degree programs must in their develop- 
ment keep that in mind. Graduates practicing in the field will help find 
the solution, but education and jobs cannot wait for a full answer. 

TEACHING METHODS 

It has been suggested that community college programs are a major 
vehicle for bringing into the mainstream of social work education large 
numbers of the educationally disadvantaged. Recruiting such students 
is hardly sufficient; recruiting them implies a responsibility to help them 
to succeed. The whole concept of liigher education is changing. Educa- 
tion was once seen as a commodity, which some consumers could use and 
others could MOt. The responsibility or onus for diat use was on the 
consumer. The concept toward which we are moving is that the con- 
simier is educable. It is therefore the responsibility of the educational 
institution to find out how to educate him. Cohen has put it well: 
"Goals are stated in such words as: 'The student will learn to . . . 
rather than 'The college oflers the opportunity for . . . " The college 
thus accepts accountability for doing its job. 

Being faced with a whole new class of students unposes a. severe 
challenge on educational institutions. It demands task-oriented teaching 
methods, the use of programed instruction, visual aids, and com- 
puterized teaching. It demands creative apj.roaches and an understand- 
ing of the culture of the student. In other words, it imposes demands 
on the higher levels of social work education to begin training profes- 
sional social workers who will be capable of teaching and supervising 
this class of student. This is an area in which the graduate schools of 
social work have made only the barest beginnings; J:hey will need help. 
This is a major implication of the emergence of associate degree pro- 
grams for graduate education in social work. 

LINKAGES BETWEEN ASSOCIATE AND BACCALAUREATE PROGRAMS 

Let us assume that a student graduates from a social welfare program 
in a community college in consonance with the new CSWE guide. This 
means that he will have completed a .solid field experience program, 
approximately three technical courses in practice skills, and about one 
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and a half year's worth of h'beral arts courses, with much emphasis on 
the social sciences. When such a student applies to a 4-year college for 
admittance to a baccalaureate program in social welfare, what shall be 
done? One could revert to the social work mystique that everything must 
be learned afresh in the special atmosphere provided by that specific 
program, or one could simply give blanket credit for all courses taken, 
without regard for the age or maturity of the student or the curriculum 
content of the comnuinity college, Either of these approaches w^ould be 
a mistake. The student who takes a skills course in his freshman year at 
the age of 17 may have some problems if on the basis of that course the 
necessity for learning such material in the 4-year program is waived and 
his baccalaureate degree is tlien used as a basis for waiving that ma- 
terial in a graduate program. This would mean that he will eventually 
receive a master's degree based in part on sj^ecific skills learned 6 years 
earlier. On the other hand, to ignore tlie fact that a student coming out 
of a sound associate program has certain knowledge and skills that odier 
students do not have, or to make him repeat that material, is unfair 
and insulting to the student and unfHoductive in man|)ower planning. 

Several i>lans for linkage are possible. All of the sound ones assume 
that basically the ^1-year college will be willing, if the commimity college 
meets certain standards, to credit the material taken there and to accept 
the community college graduate as a junior. 

Colleges could have advanced social welfare material or special sec- 
tions of classes for students from community college or with such work 
experience. They could try to make up for lack of liberal arts material 
in the first 2 years by giving a more intensive dose of that in the last 
two, es.sentially inverting the program. This raises questions of sequenc- 
ing. Can skills normally built on the basis of social science knowledge be 
taught in the freshman year before social sicence courses are taken? 
The answer is yes, if it is done planfiilly. One can teach from the specific 
to the general or from theigeneral to the specific, and there are Well- 
thought-out educational plans for moving in either direction. However, 
in neither case does it make sense simply to have Course follow Course 
A unless thought is given to how the building from one to the other is 
done. If such thought is given, then the building can be done in a va- 
riety of ways. With thoughtfiilness and sound advising of students, col- 
leges are coming to appreciate that it is the individual student who is 
the main integrator of knowledge, and that therefore sequencing must 
vary in any event. 

We suggest that the 4-year college accepting students from a sound 
community college program in social welfare essentially invert its pro- 
gram. The third and fourth years should J>e,XQnr.erned primarily with 
the libera] arts, with much of the social welfare technical content waived. 
How^ever, some field experience is suggested, and/or a senior seminar 
in which the new conceptual material is integrated with existing skills. 
In that way the college can comfortably graduate the student with a 
degree suggesting a social welfare major, concentration, or sequence. To 
implement such a plan/some colleges will need to scrap rigid rules and 
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concepts about the separaiioji and inviolability of "lower division" and 
"upper division." 

Another point on linkages: for any professional program the school 
must reserve the right to make individual judgments about the capaci- 
ties of students, based on interviews or whatever other evaluative meth- 
ods it decides to use. However, once a student has successfully completed 
a course of study in an accredited community college, his high school 
record-even his failure to complete high school if such should be the 
case— should be deemed irrelevant to a judgment of his academic readi- 
ness. It IS the job of a conmiunity college to test the capacity of its 
students to handle higher education and to socialize them to the culture 
of higher education. If an accredited community college has done this 
successfully, students should not be penalized for previous educational 
gaps or disadvantages. 

TYPES OF STUDENTS 

Mucli has been said about the educationally disadvantaged student. 
It may even be possible that service to the educationally disadvantaged 
will turn out to be a residual function-that this group will eventually 
disappear. There are otr^er groups of students besides the educationally 
disadvantaged and ghetto residents who might find their way into the 
social work continuum and go on to higher education in social work 
who could be brought in through the community college. This group 
includes: 

1. Housewives with a high school education who may have children 
entering school and who desire to enter the labor market, but who are 
wary of a long course of study or other demands they suspect a 4-year 
college may make on them. 

2. Activist students who want to do something about the world 
around them and who are seeking .some professional arena within which 
to work. 

3. Students undecided about a career, who enter community colleges 
seeking a pro.gram that is essentially transferable, but who would be 
attracted by something that also has some occupational viability. 

'1. The "late bloomers." One community college program in social 
welfare canva.ssed its local high schools for high-IQ students who were 
failing or barely passing. A number of these were recruited to the pro- 
gram, and after the passing of an adole.scent crisis began doing ex- 
tremely well. Adolescence will probably always be a time when some 
people drop out. If later they find themselves, the community college 
can be an an.swer. 

THE ASSOCIATE DEGREE CURRICULUM AND THE BA PROGRAM 

The purpose of this paper is not to discuss the associate degree cur- 
riculimi. However, the content of that cuiTiculum will have implica- 
tions for what is taught on the baccalaureate and higher levels. In the 
same way as it is impossible at this stage to make sharp distinctions in 
job tasks among the different levels of social welfare practice, it is diffi- 
cult to make simjjle distinctions among the levels in curriculum content. 
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We are dealing with the same basic content areas. As community college 
programs develop, we will begin to learn more about what can be con- 
tained in the curriculum and what coMent students can successfully 
master. Twr. assumptions from which to^begin are suggested: 

1. The "bottom-up*' npproa^^U. Ford^o long social work education 
ihas been constrained by using itke masmr^s degree curriculum as the 
given. That is to say, we begin with what is taught on the master's 
degree le\^l and then ask, "WliM less than that may be taught on the 
baccjifcaureate level?'* Presumaffl^ we should also ask, *'What less than 
that may be taught on the assooi^itje degnee level?" The bottom-up ap- 
proacia suggests that the only inte^fJigent way to build curriculum is the 
other way around. We must bej^in by asking, "What is it reasonable to 
teach .and for students to learn on the associate degree level?" The re- 
sponsBbiliry is for educators at tTir baccalaureate level to take that stu- 
dent my ainotiier point of safJiistication and knowledge. Similarly, the 
master s degree curriculum nmist take tiie hludecat from where the bacca- 
huureai^ program leaves off. While itliere may be soumd questions as to 
wBiat ought to be taught on the rsLssociaite degree feel, one of these 
qmistions is 7/^^/ ''What will be ieSli for its to teach in the third and 
fom th year?*' 

2. We start witii die assunnpticgft Uiat niuch of the content previously 
taugiit <2p higher levels can legitimamjely be moved do\^^ward. ■Certainly 
the experience with A^STA amd Pexice Conps volunteenKhas taught that 
much of what has previously been reserwd for the master's iiegree stu- 
dent could be done well by baiccalaaiireaitseis; 'Empirical s^^^ sug- 
gested thesame. The limited experieiice of Community 

and the virrious agencies employing indigenous workers tells usi further 
that theaKssociate degree hoMer can be icimght to do all kinds of: things 
that haveipreviously been reserved for the professioniaMThis is certainly 
threateimng, and tr ^j degree to which thisiis true is B:ot certain; but it is 
sio long^ possible >.o deny the fact. Everarihe associate: degree rprogram 
must be sensitive to the possibility that it i^itraining.fo^ that 
could be performed by untrained aides. 

CUTTING INTO lltE MAINSTREAM 

People leam in many ways. A comraitarient to formal educational 
institutions does not force us to argue thait only through such institu- 
tions can people achieve any degree of G^»mpetenGe. It merely suggests 
that educational institutions are ifihe best means society has comee up with 
for formalizing a system under w^hich lar^e numbers of people can be 
/brought to givoi levels of knowledge or sfcul. Any number of individuals 
may reach than same level through life exjmiences, independ^t study, 
mnd so on. T&e problem is one of briirigihg together those imdividuals 
who have achieved levels of conrpetence throtagh matiurity, experience^ 
and the ffike with the formed cp tlentialin^ s^ that is so necessary 
m the maintenance of society: fi^^^r commiEmeot to the clients^ or social 
n^ork serviee forces ns to accept ^mne respomsiKlity for staudnTd-setting 
^^otPi respect to who may offer ;t||^.t service. Tfhe challenge is not to do 
r!* way with credentialikig, but to m^ke it open ^imd rational. 



The associate degree is especially suited to give recognition to indi- 
viduals who have achieved a level of competence in other than academic 
ways and who wish to move into the beginning of a certifiable main- 
stream. The community college is already beginning to develop a tra- 
dition of taking' students with any high school diploma or its equivalent, 
cjsr even without a high school diploma, instead of only students with 
high secondary school grade averages. The community college is suited 
to serve as a bridge-to be freer than the four-year college in crediting 
various informal educational experiences, but then to test and certify 
a student. .'Aith an associate degree that can be recognized and move on 
in a more formal way to the next level of education. 

Social work must seize on, the opportunities afforded by this mag- 
nifitent institution, the community college. This can be done without 
romanticizing or having any illusions aiDout any inherent superiority 
of the poor. But it must be done. If social work moves boldly, both prac- 
tice in social welfare and baccalaureate education in social work will 
be strengthened. 
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THE BACHELOR'S DEGREE PROGRAM IN THE SOCIAL 
WORK CONTINUUM 



Mereb E. Mossman 



Mucli has happened in social work education since 1959 when Her- 
bert Bisno's volume on The Place of the Undergraduate Curriculum in 
Social Work Education, published as part of the comprehensive curric- 
ukim study completed under the auspices of the Council on Social Work 
Education, stirred such discussion. At a time when all recognized pro- 
fessional social work education has become graduate education, those 
engaged in the curriculum study proposed that undergraduate and 
graduate programs should be conceived of as stages within a single pro- 
gram of social work education. It was further proposed that social work 
education at the undergraduate level should have as one of its recog- 
nized goals the preparation of students for employment in social work 
following graduation. 

It is small wonder that the proposals in the Bisno volume faced such 
differences of opinion. At that time the only recognised route into 
membership in the profession was by way of an accredited graduate 
school of social work— and these graduate schools had only recently been 
able to gain a firm control of all professional education in the field,^ The 
proposal of an educational continuum appeared to them a failure to 
recognize the hard-earned victory that had been won in upgrading social 
work education and thus the profession. On the other hand, colleges and 
universities that offer some courses with social work content did so with 
such a variety of patterns and objectives that they had no common 
curricular characteristics. This was true even of those institutions that 
had identified themselves with CSWE under the Councirs loosely de- 
fined membership requirements for undergraduate institutions.^ 

In the 10 years since completion of the curriculum study, colleges' 
and universities concerned with undergraduate education for social wel- 
fare have, with CSWE leadership, clarified some of the troubling un- 
certainties and confusions that had made them weak educational part- 
ners in the preparation of baccalaureate degree holders entering the 
social welfare field. They have been examining their objectives for 

^Fc; background on the history of graduate-undergraduate developments in social 
work jee Arnulf M. Pins, "Undergraduate Education in Social Welfare/V Th€ Social 
Welfare Forum (N-ew York: Columbia University Press; 1967) /pp. 142-148. 

= Herbert Bisno, The Place of the Undergraduate Curriculum in Social Work 
Education (New York: Council on iJocial Work Education, 1959) , Appendix A. 
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iindergrachiate social welfare education* have considered the kinds of 
organization that might give this sequence the greatest strength, and 
have been experimenting with curricida tliat may fulfill the purposes 
of the program most effectively. 

The extensive' literature on undergraduate programs that appealed 
between I960 and 1970 attests to the interest of educators, professional 
social work associations, and social agencies in the role of the under- 
graduate program; One of the most important documents that has ap- 
peared is the guide that was developed by CSWE in 1962 and revised 
in 1967.-'^ The reconunendations in tliese guides represent positions and 
alternatives developed froLU the experience of social work educators and 
carry the approval of the CSWE board: in the absence of empirical 
evidence thcM documents have served as working papers. Both have 
been widely used. They have provided bases for state, regional, and 
national workshops and institutes, for consultations with faculty, and 
lor college and university administrators seeking help in this area. 

In addition regional echicational bodies (notably the Western Inter- 
state Commission for Higher Education, the Southern Regional Educa- 
tion Board, and the New England Board of Higher Education) have 
given substantial attention to developments in this area* In many states 
college and university faculty members teaching in and directing under- 
graduate social welfare programs have organized into groups that hold 
regular conferences. A number of graduate schools of social work have 
developed undergraduate secjuences or majors in. social welfare or social 
work. Several schools of social work have received approval from the 
CSWE Commission on Accreditation to experiment, outside current 
policy, with undergraduate-graduate programs in a continuum so care- 
fully planned that the period required for a master's degree may be 
shortened to 1 year or the curriculum of the 2-year program substantially 
enriched. The wide range of work tliat has been carried on in relation 
to undergraduate programs is cited as evidence of the fact that we are 
now ready to reexamine the implications of bachelor's degree education 
in the continuum of social work education. 

Two other significant developments should be mentioned, one of 
which has already served as a catalyst for the growth of carefully thought 
through undergraduate social welfare programs; the second will have 
its effect during the 1970's. 

Tlie first relates to Federal funding in support of undergraduate 
social welfare education. Throughout the I9f)0's several Federal bureaus, 
including the Social and Rehabilitation Service, the Children's Bureau, 
the Veterans Administration, the Rehabilitation Service (formerly the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Administration) , and the National Institute 
of Mental Health, have made substantial grants to strengthen under- 
graduate programs; in addition there has been Federal funding through 

^Social Welfare Content in Undergraduate Education: A Guide to Suggested 
Content, Learning Experiences, and Organization (New York: Council on Social Work 
Education, 1962) ; Undergraduate Programs in Social Welfare: A Guide to Objectives, 
Content, Field Experience, and Organization (Ntiw York: Council on Social Work 
Education, 1967) . 
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State departmenis of social service on a 75-25 percent basis. With the 
passage of the Social Work Manpower and Training Act (an amend- 
ment to the Social Security Act) in 1967. provision was made for grants 
to colleges and accredited schools of social work to meet part of the cost 
of the devcJopment, expansion, or improvement of both undergraduate 
and graduate programs for the training of social work personnel. Not 
less than one-half of the amount appropriated was designated to be used 
for undergraduate programs. Of tlie S5 million authorized by Congress, 
33 million w^as appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969. 
This funding has stinuilated improvement in the quality of under- 
graduate social welfare education, has supported experimentation in 
new curriculnr developments, and has helped phice undergraduate 
})rograms on sound bases. 

One other major development is a recent action by the National As- 
sociation of Social Workers. By vote of its membership in 1969 the pro- 
fessional membership organization approved the admission into regular 
membership of persons liolding a bachelor's degree with an under- 
graduate sequence in social work that meets die criteria established bv 
CSWE.^ 

It is evident that a number of factors have been at work strengthen- 
ing undergraduate education in social welfare, thtis making the concept 
of an educational continuum more realistic as w^e move into the 1970's. 

THE CHANGING SOCIAL MIUEU 

It is interesting to look back and note that the dominant motif for 
the development of undergraduate programs in- social welfare has been 
the existence of a great gap between the supply of social workers and 
the jobs available. One cannot turn to the literature of the field or ex- 
amine tlic reports of the program meetings of any major social work 
group during the late 1950 s and sixties without finding repeated refer- 
ences to the unmet need for social work personnel. Joseph Weber, speak- 
ing at the Arden House Worksiiop on Manpower in August 1967, stated 
the problem as those in social agencies saw it. 

Wc liavc readied a .sUange paradox in social welfare: "To much money and not 
enough people." The painful realities of personnel shoruiges have now reached 
every .sector of our welfare sysiem. It is not uncommon to meet an agency 
admitnstrator wlio.se main complaint is not th«t of obtaining adequate financing, 
but wiicre to find tlic staff to make u.sc of tlie program money !ic has/' 

An iniportant factor in the interest of undergraduate institutions in 
social welfare, then, originally grew out of the awareness that students 
with bachelor's degrees were being recruited to fill social work job.s; the 
colleges responded by developing courses and learning experiences that 
seemed appropriate to prepare their students more broadly for be- 
ginning social work positions. (In the current state of fiux of organiza- 

*CS\VE, with board approval, revised its nKml)er.ship rcqtiircmcnts in November 
If)G7. making them substantially more explicit. Again in April 1969 the board ap- 
proved further strcngtlicning of the bases for CSWE membership. Sec Appendix T, 
of this volume for the report of the statement of the new requirements. 

^ Manpoxccr: A Community Responsibility, report of llie Arden Hou.se Workshop. 
August 13-16, 1967 (New York: National Commission for Social Work Caicers, 
National Association of Social Workers) , p. 5. 
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tional patterns in the delivery of social services, the need for bacca- 
laureate graduates in the public social services is considerably less clear 
than it vt^as in the I960's.) 

However, other considerations have recently become as relevant as 
the practical one that promoted the original interest of both educational 
institutions and students. One of these is related to students— their 
greater educational sophistication and general concern with the prob- 
lems of contemporary society. 

Students today are more know^Iedgeablc than their predecessors. 
Grounded in the basic disciplines of the social and behavioral sciences, 
they are ready in their junior and senior years, indeed often earlier, to 
relate^the knowledge they liave gaincd to life around them. They have 
participated in peace marches, worked in tlie South on voter registra- 
tion, been in the war in Vietnam, tutored disadvantaged ghetto students, 
served in VISTA and the Peace Corps--and in their'education.d experi- 
ence they w^ant to come to grips with ways in which they can bring the 
tlicoretical knowledge of the classroom to bear on what society is doing 
or should be doing about the problems they have seen. They want to 
learn how to help develop, restore, and facilitate the functioning of 
individuals in society and» if necessary, how to chazige society. They 
want to get out in the field and. test the-ir thcocies. 

These students are not just responding to manpower needs or job 
vacancies in social welfare. They are choosing social welfare because 
they see this field as offering them opportunities for involvement in 
social betterment. There are many colleges and universities in which 
the undergraduate social welfare or social w^ork major or concentration 
has become one of the largest on the campus. 

One other consideration has relevance for the eariy seventies. It has 
been recognized that although there seems to be a wide range of social 
work activities into which bachelor's degree holders go, the evidence we 
have begun to accumulate indicates that these students are performing 
satisfactorily. The fragmentary studies that exist indicate thai in many 
instances the carefully limited service delivery positions assigned to 
baccalaureate social workers (BSW\s) have been expanded when agen- 
cies discovered tiieir abilities. The Veterans Administration, for exaniple, 
has reported on the social work associate position that they have created 
for undifferentiated baccalaureate degree holders. Initiated as a task- 
oriented job, this position has now been enlarged to enable the associate 
to handle selected cases, as well as assignments to a program or unit 
witlr responsibility for segments or even all of the work,' undertaking 
these activities independently but under the supervision of a social 
worker. The study reports: 

The professional responsibility for the social services provided the patients must 
remain with the MSW, He is the one held accountable. However, under hi^ " 
direction the social work associate can accomplish many of the activities which 
hitherto we considered only the MSW could do,« 



« Virginia C. Karl, "The BA Social Work Associate in the Veterans Administra- 
tion." Unpublished paper presented at the Curriculum Buildinj- Workshop Syracuse 
University, October 8-11 . 1969. 
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Numerous other studies point in this same direction. Use of per- 
sonnel with bachelor^s dcgiees is no longer a inatter ot" expediency- 
recognizing the shortage of niani)o\vcr— but Is based on recognized con- 
tributions they can make. 11' tliere were no Nhortage of workers with 
graduate professional dc<jrees.. there would still be a valid role for 
BSWs.' 

EMERGENT ISSUES AND POSITIONS 

Ther'i are several issues on which some agreement must he reached, if 
the concept of an educational continuum in social work is to be realized. 
Basic to all of these is the underlying assumption thai at each educa- 
tional level— the associate, tlie baccalaureate, and the graduate— contribu- 
tions can be made that will prejxire students for different levels of prac- 
tice in social work.^ Eacli degree must therefore have a curriculum that 
is appropriate to its purposes and gives recognition to the student's 
previous educational experiences as he advances from undergraduate to 
graduate. 

As we look at the bachelor's degree program in the perspective of a 
continuum, various points of view need to be taken into account as well 
as some of the questions these raise. 

Undergraduate Education for Employment 

One jnu'pose in establishing a social work program leading to a bac- 
calaureate degree is to ptepiirc students to enter positions in social 
work.^ When a college or university states that this is one of its objec- 
tives, there are special curricidar, faculty, and organizational criteria 
that must be considered in establishing a program. It is one thing for a 
social welfare curriculum to be based in the liberal ai ts with its primary 
focus on providing for the enrichment of the general education of stu- 
dents; there are important additional implications when the purpose be- 
comes more explicit and the institution's aim is to prepare its students 
for employment in social work immediately upon the receipt of a degree. 

When the latter is true, there are definite obligations both to the 
student and to the field of social work practice. A college or imiversity 
must then accept responsibility for answers to several questions: (1) 
What shall be the content of the curriculum? (2) What are the faculty 

'The Barker-Briggs rescarch-c!emon«itvaiion project at Connecticut VaUcy State 
Hospital is a carefully designed study demonstrating creative nsc of various levels of 
personnel in a team approach- 
See Report of Task Force V for tlie review of tliis and other studies which point 
out significani developments in tlie difTerentiai use of staff in some agencies. - 

^ See Donald Feldstein, "Tlie Associate I^egrec in the Social Services." tins vol- 
ume, pp. 139, for a discussion of recent developments in associate degree programs. 
For more detail see Donvild VcUhiclu, Com ni unity College and Other Associate Degree 
Programs 171 Social Welfare Areas (New York: Council on Social Work Education); 
and Guide for Associate Degree Programs iu the Community and Social Sennces 
(New York: Coimcil on Social Work Education, 1969) . 

^ See Sherman Merle, Sun/ey of Undergraduate Programs iti Social Welfar^e. (New 
York: Council on Social Work Education, 1967) . He found preparation for employ- 
ment in social welfare to be the nuist prevalent objective of undergraduate social 
welfare programs. 
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"Ibid., p. 13. 
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nicinf)f.M who teaches intervcntive methods and the coordinator of field 
experience must have graduate social work degrees. A social scientist 
with- no })rofessional social work education can no longer be considered 
the proper jjcrson to teach undergraduate social work courses. When 
such a < is given this assignment, these courses too often hold 

little iii);3nr ice for hini. Thii> may be, as Soffen has said, because the 
social scienu, . lias a goal orientation characterized by Oie desire to knoic 
with a vahit: orientation toward truth; the professional orientation must 
add the diiwMusion characterized by hoxo to do with a goal orientation 
toward service.''^ 

There is an unanswered question as to whether a college or uni- 
versity should expect its undergraduate social work faculty to meet the 
same de,giee reciuirements as the faculty in other departments (usually 
a doctoral degree for senior ranks) or whetlier the professional social 
work dcfrree (niosi frequently a master's) will continue to be acceptable, 
lliis is a question to which graduate social work education must address 
itscU as more master's graduates enter both undergraduate and graduate 
teacliing in social work. Currently it would not be realistic to establish 
the doctoral degree as a requirement for the large number of vacant 
positions. Social work education must face the fact that different kinds 
of learning exjicriences are required in preparing to teach than in pre- 
paring for practice. Are grijduate schools of social work ready to assume 
rcsjjonsibility for the education of educators? 

ADMINISTRATIVE AUSPICES 

It is easier to describe die academic climate in which a social work 
program w^ill flourish than to suggest its specific ] jation in a school or 
department. A congenial jidministrative setting will be one in which 
the curricular model suggested can be readily developed and strongly 
supported, one in which faculty members can find colleagues in cognate 
departments with related interests, and one diat can attract qualified 
and motivated students. The resources of the college of arts and sciences 
will need to be utilized extensively and much of the work in the social 
work program should be thouglit of as liberal and made available to all 
students on this basis. 

However, the practice-preparation objective of the program also 
places an emphasis on an administrative location Uiat can support a pro- 
gram committed to job j)reparation with some of the local welfare 
emphasis focused in tliis diiectiou. Arts and sciences faculty frequently 
tend to think of the job prejjaration aspects of a program as demeaning 
and inappropriate to the arts and sciences; they may discourage excellent 
students from entering a ])rogram that has a vocational/ professional 

Joseph Soffen, **Choosiug and PicpaTing for a Career in Social Work Educa- 
tion," The Social IVorh Educntor (New York: Council on Social Work Education, 
1969) . p. ^. 

^^Sec Ralph DolgofT, **A(innni.snauvc Auspices lor Undergraduate Social Welfare 
programs: Advantages and pisad\'antagcs of V^arious Alternatives," Social Work Edu- 
cation Reporter, Vol. 17, No. 3 (September 1969) . 
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direction as well as look down on courses an<4 faculty concerned pri- 
marily with professional objectives. 

Can the social work curriculum straddle tiu - positions, maintaining 
u liberalizing stance while at the same time prt^paring students for posi- 
tions in social work? Certainly courses that mtc concerned with sucfi 
matters as the origins and development of welfare institutions, the values 
of society as reflected in these institutional arrangements, a study of 
major social problems and tlie kinds of services society has established 
to meet these, the role of government vis-a-vis voluntary efforts, and the 
like should be available to all students as a part of their literal learning 
as well as to provide foundation knowledge for the social work profes- 
sion. Content in the social weliarc program that is more specifically re- 
lated to methods and field experience should be open only to students 
who have the objective of social work employment after graduation or 
who are planning to enter a graduate school of social work. 

What can be said about a likely college, .school, or departmental 
affiliation for the undergraduate j)rogram or major in social work? 
CSWE presently requires that die undergraduate programs of its mem- 
ber institutions be eitiier in the college of arts and sciences or in the 
graduate .school of social work.'" The intention is to a.s.surc a congenial 
setting in which the program can develop along tlie lines suggested 
earlier in this paper. 

There are (|uestions still to be answered: Wlien there is a school of 
.social work in tlic university, should it be required that the undergrad- 
uate social work program be housed in it? ]f so, how tiicn can tlie liberal 
nature of the program be assured? Are there numerous other possible 
administrative settings than die arts and science.s-often multiprofe.s- 
.sional in character such as .schools of urban study, community services, 
or allied health services-where the undergraduate social work depart- 
ment might be located advantageously? Will the college of arts and 
sciences continue to be receptive to a program that has as its objective 
professional preparation for employment? 

RECOGNITION OF THE BSW 

Educational institutions are concerned with two groups of conse- 
quences .set in motion when their students complete' a baccalaureate 
program that has preparation for employment as its objective. The first 
of the.se is related to the kinds of job opportunities and rewards that will 
be open to graduates of the program." The second relates to ways in 
which the program fits into further education the graduate must have 
if he is to become a full-fledged professional. 

When an educational institution .sets up an undergraduate curric- 
ulum in social work with the object of. employment in the field, it is 
necessarily sensiti\e to the opportunities that are open to its graduates. 

''Undergraduate Programs in Social Welfare: A Guide to Objectives, CoiHent, 
hield Experience and Organiialion , p. 21. Apponitlx. The new requirements for con- 
sutuent membership that will become cfrcctive July I. 1971. are not as explicit 
concerning the location of the jjrogram but emphasize the requisite broad liberal 
base. 
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Will they be favored lor sociial work po.Mti{)ns over grachiaics without 
soci.'t! work education? Will scryicc aiul merit .systems as well as 
voluntary agencies place tlicm to ad\aiit.agc in job classifications? If not, 
why not? Will there be apjjropriate salary lewards? What are the tasks 
and kinds of responsibilities that will be assigned to BSWs? Does the 
undergraduate educational prepiiira lion fulfdl the agencies" expectations? 
Are BSWs included iit the stateiiicensing system (where such exist) for 
.social workers? 

Educational institutions are jiressing social work agencies and organi- 
zations lor an,swers to tliese cjue.stions. It is encouraging that many 
studies are being carried on at present under a wide variety of auspices 
diat aim at trying to discover how to dilFercntiate levels of tasks and 
what die educational expectations are for the various levels.i^ So far 
the profession has been able to attack only bits and pieces of the larger 
problem of task differentiation and definition. This situation may in 
fact ';ontinue, since social work must respond to the new and ever 
changing needs of a vigorous, rapidly evolving society. 

For this reason those concerned with education for social work must 
join those concerned with practice in developing methods whereby the 
{jerformance of graduates from different educational levels can be 
assessed. The task ahead is to gather more enipirical evidence on the 
use that should be made of each member of the social work team to 
assure more effective s.-'rvice delivery. The profession must be prepared 
to undertake continuous study if it is to make the best use of manpower 
in the wide range of social work tasks that are now or may be supported 
bw society. 

tINKAGES BETWEEN BACHELOR'S AND MASTER'S DEGREES 

A college or university also wants to know whether the .social work 
baccalaureate is, in fact~or indeed even in theory—to be considered a 
part of the continuum in jjrofessional social work education. Is the 
undergraduate sequence or major to be a prerequisite of admission to a 
graduate school of social work or, if not required, is special recognition 
and advance placement to be given to students who have completed such 
a program? How does the graduate curriculum take into account con- 
tent that has been included in the undergraduate program? Complaints 
from students indicate that too frequently there is much overlap. Grad- 
uate schools must come to recognize that there are substantial implica- 
tions for content at the graduate level when undergraduate social work 
curricula have been developed on the model suggested earlier. Daly has 
summarized some of the effects that can be anticipated: 

If undergraduate education can provide the basic knowledge in the bio-behavioral 
and social sciences, social ccotiomics, social history, and philosophy, much of the 
exisung curriculum in the professional school will be outmoded. Special pre- 
entry courses might be developed for candidates who lack undergraduate prcpara- 



"See reports on research fmdings piepsred for this workshop as exhibits of the 
kinds of studies being made. 
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tKM. btu mich of ittHtecontcnt now included in the piotessional curnciilinn would 

It seeaus reaiionalik to ixcctpi the idea ii)at at each level of higher 
education— tosoclate. J63ccalaiiicate, and graduate— tiie learning experi- 
cnces prefixed shoiilii be built on die foundation of the previous IcvcL 
This ;iB?.Hmuns tliat ctrfiicational linkages should be planned from the 
bott^to iup- ii point of view that has not met with much popularity.^" 
NuniCTmib graduate -schools of social work have taken the position that 
because certain content is offered at the graduate level it should not be 
offereti in the baccalaureate or associate degree programs regardless of 
the intellectual and emotional readiness of the students. It might be 
suggested that it is more ai)propriate to place the burden on graduate 
education to build master's programs based on recognized undergraduate 
piograms. 

What do we mean by ''recognized" undergraduate programs? Cur- 
rently the term recognized means that a college has met the admission 
requirements for CSVVE membership (including an educational model 
that follows the general outlines set up in the cisWE guide). Tiie board 
and staff of CSWE have been aware of the fact that it will be necessary 
to establish a more rigorous plan for validating the quality of under- 
graduate programs before an educational continuum in social work can 
be effectively established. As a first step in standard-setting and quality 
control, the CSWE board at its April 1970 meeting approved substantial 
revisions in the reqiu"rcments for constituent membership. The new 
institutional requirements, which become effective July 1, 1971, provide 
several significant new criteria. These include the following provisions: 

1. A transcript, diploma, or some other certification will indicate 
that a student has completed a program in social welfare. 

2. Certification can be made only of students who have completed 
a coherent program of courses in the foundation disciplines and in social 
welfare designed to meet the stated educational objectives and covering 
the content areas suggested in the guide. 

3. Certification can be made only of students who have completed an 
appropriate educationally directed field experience -with direct engage- 
ment in serivce activities as an integral part of the program. 

4. There must be a full-time facidty member whose major responsi- 
bility is administration of the undergraduate progi'am in social welfare, 
a full-dme member on the undergraduate factilty with a graduate degree 
from an accredited school of social work, and a faculty meiTsber with a 
graduate degree from an accredited school of social work to teach con- 
tent on social work education.-^ 

These new provisions represent a step forward in assuring the quality 

^^Dorothy Bird Daly, "The Fimne Baccalaureate Degree Social Worker: Implica- 
lions far ^ial WorJc Education," in Continuilies in Under gradxmie Social Welfare 
Edimamxn (j^ew Yonk: Council on Social Work Education, 1969) , p. 49. 

"*^fc Marylyn Gotc, 'Two Goes into Four: Linkages Between ^wo and Four Year 
Cciilc^'Bia^ams iniJSocial Welfare/' Socw/ Work Education iRepxmter, Vol. 17, No. 4 
(Dacceinber^jSeQ) . 

"Forraiuiainnplctesstatement of the new membership requiremeni^, ^etf Appendix B. 
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in undergraduate programs that will provide a basis for an efFectiTC 
continuum in social work education. Graduate schools go through the 
process of accreditation to assure the quality of their programs. It is 
essential that a system be established that recognizes undergraduate 
practice-oriented programs that meet established standards. 

IN CONCLUSION— A RESERVATION 

It has become so popular to promote undergraduate programs in 
social work or social welfare that it may be well to conclude this dis-^ 
cussion with a note of reservation. Not all institutions should assume 
undergraduate education for social work as an objective. Unless a col- 
lege or university has the educational, financial, and field resources to 
undertake a program oriented tow^ard practice and preparation for em-^ 
ployment, it should not establish a social w^ork or social welfare con- 
centration. Many institutions may take the alternative of offering one or 
two courses in social welfare as part of the liberal arts airriculum. Such 
courses can serve the valuable purpose of providing some understanding 
about the place of man in society; they may also serve to interest stu- 
dents who will wish to enter graduate social work education after 
receiving the baccalaureate degree. 
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THE FUTURE OF MASTER'S AND DOCTORAL PROGRAMS 
IN SOCIAL WORK EDUCATION 



Benjamir} H. Lyndoyi 



It is probable that the era beginning with the 1970^s will in retro- 
spect prove to have been one of the more difficult ones that the social 
work profession will have faced in its erratic history. Increasingly rapid 
social changes have led to the discarding of many social institutions that 
have proved inadequate or too inflexible to take the strain of new ideas 
or new ways of treating social problems. It is undoubtedly better-how- 
ever much merit these loose social forms had— for them to have been 
eliminated and replaced by more solidly conceived (or at least differ- 
ent) ways of looking at the human problem and implementing new 
ways of meeting it. But even if they disappear in political miasma, one 
cannot doubt that the philosophy behind the War on Poverty, the Peace 
Corps, VISTA, Office of Economic Opportunity, Community Action 
Programs, Model Cities/ and so on will have left an impact adequate to 
influence new social designs for many years to come. 

The symptoms of society's megrims, which we have inherited, will 
continue and in many instances be exacerbated as new political forces 
ignore or attempt to palliate them. The first years of a new philosophic- 
ally different national administration make this a fact of life. Many of 
the Nixon Administration's political efforts, which have resulted in the 
fiscal emasculation of health, education, and welfare programs, have 
already destroyed or made ineffectual many social or health research 
projects and educational programs designed to help ameliorate some of 
the difficulties. In addition, increased "bedfellowship'V with ultra-con- 
servative politicians and office-holders in the deep South (and the rest 
of the country as well), the weakening and possible elimination of 
potentially sound governmental inventions like the OEO, and the 
questionable handling of civil rights problems all raise questions as to 
the future of even symptomatic treatment^ of massive social problems. 
These are sociopolitical negatives that must affect the social work 
profession. 

There have been possibilities of casual treatment that may have 
bome future impact. The President's August 1969 proposal, of a Family 
Assistance Program, loaded with limitations though it may be, and the 
National Basic Income and Incentive Act (Senate 3433) have opened 
the door for a national guaranteed annual income that should be 
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passed early in the seventies, VViih this legislation effected, the promise 
of the Social Security Act amendments of \%2 that enhanced the con- 
cept of counseling services for the needy sliould be given more reality 
and influence social welfare cuiricula at all levels. 

in the economic sphere the infladon-deflation developments of the 
early seventies— with the potential of markedly increased tmemployment 
as the air is let out of inflation and the implications of w*age-price 
relationships— must also be considered an influence on the social and 
emotional stability of society. Wliat will happen in the case of the 
Vietnam war is anybody's guess. Cessation of the war or rapid return 
of a high proportion of the manpower involved to a dcflcitionary econ- 
omy could add to this country's problem, especially in view of the large 
percentage of black soldiers. These men will be returning to limited 
numbers of jobs, racism (black and white), violence directed against 
black minority groups and wliite industiia! complexes. What can be 
|)redicted about the development of social problems, other than Uiat 
they will be escalated? 

These are by no means all of the social influences that must underlie 
the attitudes of social work professionals contemplating what needs to 
be done with regard to cin'ricular changes to prepare social workers to 
practice their profession. This is only one list; others would take differ- 
ent perspectives of the ever-increasing social problems, but the under 
lying principle of their influence on tomorrow's education would remain 
the same. 

EDUCATIONAL ISSUES 

Much of the unease of the times is to be seen on college and uni- 
versity campuses, which have been attacked so violently by a spectrum 
of radical activists that some institutions may be emasculated and their 
quality impaired. The damage has been both real inid psychological in 
many institutions with schools of social work and undergraduate pro- 
grams, among them Berkeley, Wisconsin, San Francisco State, Illinois, 
Colimibia, New York University, and Buffalo. In some instances social 
work colleagues have been actively involved on opposing sides, and the 
same can be said for students who have been caught up in these 
activities. Even when there have been no overt problems, an imeasy 
cHmate, influenced by the 'Mialo effect," appears to condition responses 
to many aspects of a curriculum concerned with social problems and 
institutional change.^ 

Responses in schools of social work to community and student un- 
rest have taken such a variety of forms that a scholarly study of change 
in curricula between, say, 1965 and 1970 ought to be made if the Coun- 
cil on Social Work Education does not already have the data. In some 
places new content has been added to traditional courses, some new 
courses have been developed around minority group problems, new 

' In May 1970 this unirst exploded with expansion of the war into Cambodia and 
the deaths of students at Kent Stale and in Augusta and Jackson. It is probable that 
these will have a greater radicalizing influence on the campus than almost any 
previous events. 
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teaching techniques are being- considered and tried, and finally, total 
reorganization of professional curriculii is being undertaken. These 
range from changing a school's name (apparently to get rid of an 
ideritification with social work and social welfare) to a change in ob- 
jectives, for example, "educating practitioners to solve the most damag- 
ing social problems blocking the fulfillment of whole segments of the 
human population." As part of this movement, it has been stated in at 
least one instance that it is "incumbent upon the school to produce 
practitioners who will espouse the causes of the poverty-stricken, alien- 
ated and excluded segments of our society who face greatest risk of 
advene social conditions." 2 

The issue remains for the profession, through its agencies, profes-. 
Moual membership organization, and accreditation body, to determine 
whether this type of graduate is in reality a professional social worker, 
smce there is implied in these objectives more than the concept of advo- 
cacy that has been part of the field since its beginning. There i.s also 
.some que.stion as to the amount of professional content that can be 
transmitted to students who are taught means of espousing causes and 
solving "the most damaging social problems." 

In addition to the educational problems noted, which must inevit- 
ably have an impact on what the professional of tomorrow must know, 
there are other issues within the schools themselves that must be resolved 
m some way before a clear definition of curriculum can be obtained at 
any level. 

^ With the recognition and acceptance of the social damage done to 
rnmonty group.s-Blacks, Chicanos. Puerto Ricans, and American In- 
dians-many institutions in the United States have adopted what 
amounts to an open admission policy at the undergraduate level in rela- 
tion to students from these groups. Many professional schools of social 
work seem to have done the same, recruiting far and wide to establish 
iheir liberality. The author has no quarrel with this philosophy. One of 
the issues that is already being raised, however, is whether justice is be- 
mg done minority and other students by modifications that have been 
made m programs for their education. These students are questioning 
educators as to whether they are really getting what has been publicized 
as higher education-whether in fact such "special" programs are not 
in themselves a possible form of discrimination when adaptations are 
made to meet minority group needs without controlled quality standards 
or education. Social work education must carefully examine its own 
|-lforts in this direction and the implications for all students who will 
be entering the profession at one level or another. 

Another group of students who will inevitably influence the develop- 
ment of graduate school curricula will be those young people entering 
colleges and universities in the seventies who are already social-minded 
activists. By 1970 they were visibly present in undergraduate insdtutions 
in large numbers. A Gallup opinion study of the attitudes of college 

-This orientation is from the bylaws of the school of Social Work at the State 
University of New Yo.rk at Buffalo. 
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students reported in June 1969 that 51 percent had responded affirma- 
tively when asked "if they had ever done social work" (no explanation 
was given as to what the study meant by "social work"). The same 
report found "an extraordinarily high proportion of students today are 
interested in going into the helping professions. . . Of those who 
expressed this general interest, 4 percent saw themselves employed in 
social work at the age of 40/* 

A few of these students are activists of the most radical type, literally 
bent on the destruction of the institution of which they are a part. 
Most, however, appear to be quite liberal in their motivation for change 
through reasonable means (only rarely does one find an extremely 
conservative student in social welfare programs). 

Among educators themselves, problems are further com]^ounded for 
the curricuhmi designers by the developmental history (^f the con- 
tinuum. Feldstein raises this problem when he points out tl^at the two- 
year associate degree programs are seen as training technicians and the 
master s degree programs are clearly defined and understood as training 
professionals, but the baccalaureate program is an amorphous area: 

The baccalaureate program, liberally based and less visible, may find its graduates 
being squeezed out of the job market from both above and below. The MSWs 
do '^professionar' work; the associates, the "technicaV work. The BSW is in 
some unriefined middle ground,* 

There can be no disagreement with this evaluation of where the field 
is, if doctoral programs are not considered in th^e continuum. However, 
as we move into the seventies the official recognition by the National 
Association of Social Workers of the baccalaureate degree as the begin- 
ning professional degree must change that picture. Since one way the 
new professional qualifies for membership is to graduate from a program 
approved by CSWE, that organization must inevitably give greater 
clarity to standards for the baccalaureate program. When this has been 
done it may well complicate education for the previously recognized 
professional degree, the master of social work. 

FUTURE POSSIBILITIES 

The I960' s contributed to social work education the concept of the 
continuity of education, originally conceived as levels of learning along 
traditional lines, that is, movement from terminal program to terminal 
program beginning with the 2-year associate degree and ending with the 
doctorate. 

By the end of the decade some educators were beginning to move 
away from this rigid monolithic stratification to a greater flexibility of 
programing. This led to such experimentation as the first year of grad- 
liate education being offered in the undergraduate senior year with a 

» Gallup Opinion Index, Report No. 48, Attitudes of College Students (June 
1969) . 

* Donald Feldstein, 'The Associate Degree in the Social Services," this volume, 
p. 139. 
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1-year master's and the annualized "Missouri Plan." s At the "higher" 
end of the spectrum a movement downward was also initiated, as at 
Brandeis University, where, the capability of developing an isolated 
doctoral program of high quality having been proved, the decision was 
made to introduce a master's degree program articulated with it. Con- 
current masters-doctoral programs have also been recommended and 
there have been a variety of linkages of 2-year human ser\'ice programs 
with the social welfare or social work curricula of liberal arts institutions. 

Contributing to the trend toward more curricular variation was the 
development of new kinds of content- and teaching relating to society 
and its structures. Some of this material was drawn from the experiences 
of the War on Poverty programs, but other content was inserted to meet 
the demands of students, who either from conviction or for other reasons 
rejected more formalized approaches and demanded greater relevance in 
their education. This movement was recogni/ed by CSWE in its pro- 
vision for consultation to 2-year programs, in its creation of guidelines 
for baccalaureate programs, and by consultation with greater flexibility 
in its interpretation of standards to professional schools. 

Still another phenomenon began to appear by the end of the decade 
—the increased substance of baccalaureate programs. Originilly there 
was considerable restraint on the four-year undergraduate offerings. This 
was partly out of concern that there be little or no duplication of pro- 
fessional education, partly fear that professional education might be 
"watered down," and partly from genuine theoretical considerations 
about whether late adolescents and youths could learn the theory and 
skills required for social work practice. While the sanctions remained* a 
number of baccalaureate programs apparently began to disregard them 
and, in order to enrich their curricula, drew on material traditionally 
within the professional master's sequence. Thus content in social policy, 
community structure, human growth and behavior, research, and even 
"methods" (social casework in particular) began to appear at the 
undergraduate level. 8 

Baccalaureate graduates, who have always formed a large part of the 
social welfare labor force, took on a clearer identity in the latter part of 
the decade, both from the point of view of function on the job and by 
virtue of the fact that an increasing number of colleges were beginning 
to offer social work majors, concentrations, or sequences, or a sufficient 
number of courses in social welfare to make such undergraduate educa- 
tion increasingly visible. Again CSWE supported this development by 

"The combined undergraduate-graduate experiments are under way at the 
schools of social work of Adelphi University, 3an Diego State Gollege, and the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

•One small parochial college which notes that it holds membership in the "Na- 
tional Council on Social Work Education" states that it offers a bachelor's degree in 
social welfare (See Catherine Spalding College Bulletin 1969-71, p. 33) . Its sequence 
begins with sociology and social problems and an orientation to social welfare in the 
sophomore year, followed' by such courses as human growth and development, 
theories of personality, abnormal psychology, intcrgroup relations, dynamics of social 
group work, child welfare, family organization, social casework, and methods of 
social research. Field experience is given in the junior and senior years, 
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making possible constituent membership in the council for those under- 
graduate programs meeting certain minimal standards. In addition the 
impact of this movement was more dramatically recognized by NASW 
vvhen its membership approved a referendum asking whether the bacca 
laureate should be approved as the beginning professional degree. 

Curriculum-building in a continuum is a difficult theoretical process 
at any time. When it takes place in a miirkiness of social imcertainty to 
which education must be related, the task is an unenviable one. It is a 
( ritical problem, however, for the portents are such that social work edu- 
cation must be changed and strengthened in the immediate future and 
with the greatest possible speed. 

Rapidity of change itself is one of the major variables affecting 
curricula. Some 15 years ago David Dodds Henry, president of die Uni- 
versity of Illip )is, commented that it takes 10 years for a university to 
die and its death to be recognized and ten more when it becomes alive 
before the public knows it," That observation was true in the period 
before the sixties, but the time span has been so shortened that in recent 
years destruction of a university ran be seen taking place within an 
academic yeur. (There is yet litde evidence as to the time needed for the 
return of a^xep^able viability— the processes by which the rebirth of the 
phoenix takes place still tend to be much slow^er than its demise.) 

Comments have been made about many disparate influences on social 
work education, some known, some not so clear, and some only hypo- 
thesized. All of these create large "ifs" for the nonprophet in social 
work education. Because educational change in most institutions is 
usually so slow, however, certain assumptions may be made. There will 
continue to be (1) a tremendous proliferation of 2-ycar colleges initiat- 
ing a wide variety of "himian service" curricula, (2) more baccalaureate 
programs with social welfare concentrations tending to be more "stan- 
dardized/' (3) new models of professional education at the masters 
level with increasing change in the requirements for this degree, and 
M) increased number of doctoral programs and larger enrollments of 
students in them. 

Since this commentary is especially concerned with developments at 
the master's and doctoral levels, it becomes obvious that as there is 
greater clarity at the baccalaureate level with more universal participa- 
tion in social welfare programs, the curricula at the masters and doc- 
toral levels must inevitably be modified. Such modification wiU prob- 
ably be accomplished in three ways: (1) additional objectives for pro- 
fessional education such as training for new types of performance in 
community action and education of teachers at the master s level in 
administration, management, and research at ; heretofore unattempted 
levels of competence, (2) content, new and different, from the fields of 
human ecology, demography, program analysis, quality control, and 
the like, and (3) greater selectivity of content for the learner with 
multiple entry points into professional education based on highly indi- 

^ Personal conversation with David Dodds Henry. 
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vidualized education. The result must inevitably be new kinds of 
professional master's and doctoral programs. 

As the mix of 2-, and 6-year— and longer-graduates becomes 
greater, it seems obvious to assume that except in rare instances educa- 
tional background will become the measure of position and responsi- 
bility. Thus if the baccalaureate social woiker is on the same staff with 
a worker with an associate degree, it is probable that the former will 
.supervi.se the latter or be 'assigned more complex tasks, and so on up the 
line. Also, if the master's degree remains by law that of the certified or 
registered social worker, the MSW will have both the status and pre- 
sumed background to "run the show." And if the doctorate becomes the 
lnofessw7ia} degree of the future, the DSW or Ph. D. will take over. 

Some studies have already suggested a definition of role relation- 
.ships. It was the consensus of Task Force IV that as roles become clearer 
and the educational process to achieve them settles into some kind of 
pattern, it is quite probable that the ultimate professional degree will 
be the doctorate. A number of educators in the field believe this will 
occur in the near future, probably within the next decade or so.s 

The economics of professional education would support such a move- 
ment even if ihe attrition already occurring in the 2-year master's pro- 
gram did not. If the increase in knowledge and skill that will be needed 
to work with increasingly complex social problems in the future are 
added, it seems almost inevitable that more time must be spent in 
education and the degree considered the professional degree must be a 
recognition of this fact. 



"See Benjamin H. Lyndon, "The Creation of Relevance: Social Welfare Education 
in Continuity," in Conlinuiiies in Undergraduate Social Welfare Education (New 
York; Council on Social Work Education, 1968) . See also Joseph L. Vigilante, "Legiti- 
mating Undergraduate Social Work Education: Educational-AdministraUve Con- 
siderations," this volume, p. 124. 
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LESITIMATING UNDERGRADUATE SOCIAL WORK 
EDUCATION: EDUCATIONAL-ADMINISTRATIVE 
CONSIDERATIONS 

Joseph L, Vigilante 



The new emphasis on undergraduate education is helping social work 
adjust its place in the university. From a separated, seldom^equal posi- 
tion vis-i-vis other professional schools and academic divisions, it is 
becoming more involved in the totality of the university scene. Unlike 
social work, which has traditionally discouraged all but minimal pre- 
professional requirements, the older professions (law and medicine) 
have had close Hnkp.ges with undergraduate education through prepro- 
fessional programs. Social work education has typically and almost ex- 
clusively been a graduate program at the master's level. With few con- 
nections at the undergraduate or doctoral levels, it has occupied a 
peculiar if not unique position in the academic environment. Master's 
programs in social work have tended not to be integrated with other 
graduate programs at the same university. Before 1960 few schools 
awarded doctoral degrees and rarely did a school offer a bachelors 
degree. It is of enormous significance that most of the baccalaureate 
programs in social work have not been related to professional schooljs 
of social work. Neither the bachelor*s nor the doctor s degrees are yet 
institutionally legitimate in spite of fairly clear evidence of the need to 
expand the social work education curriculum in both directions. 

While bachelor's and doctoral programs have been in existence for 
almost as long as master*s programs, there is still no system for their 
formal recognition in social work education through the accreditation 
process. Social work education has therefore not been in the mainstream 
of university education. As schools increase their oflFerings at both upper 
and lower levels, they will be thrust more directly into the infrastructure 
of the university and will face a myriad new administrative and curric- 
ular complications. As social work education becomes more directly a 
part of the continuum of all higher education (the associate degree 
through the doctoral degree), it will bring special goods out of its own 
experiences to enrich university education. 

This paper speculates on the impact of undergraduate education on 
the social work continuum and, consequently, the impact of the social 
work education continuum on the university. Although the issue of 
curriculum-building is treated in more detail and greater depth in 
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another paper in this volume, brief reference will be made to a specific 
approach to curriculum-building because of its relevance to the con- 
tinuum.^ 

AN APPROACH TO CURRICULUM-BUILDING 

Many points of view have been advanced on the basis for building 
the social work curriculum. Dea's paper with its schema for curriculum- 
building encompasses the many dimensions that must be included.^ 
Primary emphasis should be placed on social problem analysis as the 
central function in curriculum development. 

Sodol Problem Onentatlori 

Currently considerable interest exists in the social problems that are 
the primary concern of social workers,^ A more precise understanding of 
those problems to which social work as a professional should be ad- 
dressed can be arrived at through a combined analysis of the historical 
mission of the profession and the current concepts and values dominat- 
ing professional practice within the context of the major social problems 
that are rocking the system/ A careful examination of social work his- 
tory since the middle of the I9th century, combined with a flexible 
analysis of current professional values, will provide a roughly defined 
perimeter in which social problems of concern to social work will be 
included. To help steer the profession away from a status quo attitude 
toward curriculum-building as well as practice, social problems should 
be emphasized in curriculum-building rather than current practice. 

Perhaps the best argument for looking at problems rather than 
practice is one which points out that the major characteristics of our 
society is its rapid rate of change: the problems, their definitions, and 
their manifestations are in a constant state of flux. If education for 
social work is to be viable, it will not be able to wait until adaptations 
in practice are made to meet new forms of social problems. This places 
a sizable challenge before social work education. A way will have to be 
foimd to test new practice modalities in the schools while concurrent 
changing curricula are developed. Admittedly until now we have not 
been equipped to engage in practice in the laboratory sense. We must 
nevertheless attempt it. 

School-administered field instruction units, social agencies, and 
campus clinics are already a part of many educational programs. Ex- 
panded and creative new modes of giving direct service will have to be 
developed by schools. Schools and their facilities will have to be in- 

^ Kay L. Dea, "Developing Educational Objectives and Curricula for Social 
Work/' this volume, p. 36. 
Mbid, p. 36. 

^See, for example, Nathan E. Cohen, cd„ Social Work aud Social Problems (New 
York: National Association of Social Workers; 1964) ; Alfred J. Kahn, ed». Issues in 
American Social Work (New York: Columbia University Press, 1965); Benjamin E. 
Youngdahl, Social Work and Social Action, (New York: Associated Press, 1966) » 

*The juxtaposition and relationship between historical experience and con- 
temporary concepts and values are dealt with by Jacob Bronowski in Science and 
Human Values (New York: Harper Torchbooks, Harper & Row) . 
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volvcd in practice. Students and faculties together should be offering 
.sen'icc to clients in response to problems and needs as defined with the 
client or client representative. The curriculum will then have to be 
carved out to educate to meet these problems and needs. 

Total Manpower Approach 

This paper assumes the need for and inevitability of expansion in 
the public sector in the 1970's with specific reference to social services. 
Such an expansion will create a primary concern for differential use and 
distribution of manpower and the education necessary for different 
levels of workers." The social problem-social value orientation to curric- 
ulum-building will demand an analysis of curriculum-building methods 
through a manpower training and distribution lens. A total manpower 
approach logically includes concern for management and planning as 
well as for direct services. Thus the curriculum will have to be designed 
to educate planners and managers as well as practitioners. Differenti- 
ation and in the cuniculum between education for direct service and 
education for planning and management will be discussed next. 

CURRICULUM POLICY AND CONTENTS 

On the basis of the research reported at the Syracuse University work- 
shop « and while carefully avoiding the danger of "overselling" the 
value of the baccalaureate degree, it seems quite clear that a good deal 
of present social work practice is being done in an acceptable manner 
in many social agencies by baccalaureate graduates. Thus the skills of 
professional social workers, presumably learned in master's-level pro- 
grams, are presumably transmitted by MSW supervisors to bachelor's- 
level practitioners. A tentative inference that can be drawn is that the 
content of the undergraduate program in social work education might 
well include what is currently offered-or at least some of what is cur- 
rently offered— in the present master's program. 

Early indications (not yet validated) from an experimental program 

"Public sector" is used in thfi economic sense. It refers to those goods and 
services that are produced outside the "profit economy" and it includes, for-exaipple. > 
both public tax-supported and vohintary nonprofit social welfare institutions, includ- 
ing education. See as an example of this use of the term Eli Ginsberg. Dale L. 
Heistand, and Beatrice Reubens, The Pluralistic Economy (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1965) . 

"Claire Anderson and Thomas Carlsen, "The Midway Project on the Utilization 
of Public Welfare Personnel; "Thomas P. Melican, "The Catholic Social Services of 
Wayne County Study on Staff Utilization in the Foster Family care Division;" Thomas 
L. Briggs and Michael Herrera, "The National Association of Social Workers Study 
on Utilization of Personnel in Mental Hospitals;" Lenore Rivesman, "The Family 
Service Association of America's Study on Use of Social Work Assistants in Service to 
the Aged; "Virginia Karl. "The Veterans Administration's Study on the Use of Social 
Work Associates;" Donald E. Johnson and Ellen P. Lebowitz. "The Syracuse University 
Researcli Project on the Complexity-Responsibility Scale. From the companion manu- 
script, "Manpower Research on Utilization of Baccalaureate Social Workers: Implica- 
tions for Education." 

Mt is the opinion of the writer that Task Force IV as well as all workshop par- 
tici pants are especially indebted to Benjamin Lyndon for his caution against "over- 
selling" the bachelor's degree-a warning particularly appropriate for a professional 
group charged with analyzing that deuce's impact on the continuum. 
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now being conducted at the AdeJphi University School of Social Work 
are suggestive that college seniors with a major in social welfare perform 
at a level similar to students in the first graduate year both in classroom 
and fieldwork. This fact, combined witli the shortage of social workers, 
added to the need for expansion of the public sector, suggests the na- 
ture of the differentiation in role between the baccalaureate social 
worker (BSW) and the graduate social worker. It is conceivable, based 
on this combination of phenomena, that direct service functions in pro- 
lessional social work can and should be jierforined by BSWs The 
evidence does not suggest the extent to which super^'isory and middle- 
management functions, as well as planning, rescarcli, and theory-build- 
mg, can be performed by Iiolder.s of baccalaureate degrees. It may be 
relatively safe to speculate, liowever, that research and' theory-building 
and perhaps advanced management and planning functions, will require 
graduate education if one assumes, as does this writer, that leadership 
positions in the profession will require both a knowledge of practice 
and advanced academic knowledge of planning and administration. 

Although there is little researcii evidence comparing the performance 
BiVVs and graduate workers, the implication .seems to be clear that 
BSWs perform well in those social .sen-ice functions that have been 
described by social work theorists as "environmental manipulation" and 
emotional support." Briefly, these tasks -appear to include referral 
functions, home-visiting, discussion of emotional problems on a level 
that only rarely deals with unconscious or preconscious material advice- 
giving, foster home-finding, various forms of grass-roots community 
organization having to do prin.arily with goal identification, and a 
variety of activities such as group organization and group identification. 
Many of the tasks listed have traditionally been seen as requiring educa- 
tion at the master's level. It is interesting that seldom is the BSW 
identified with the task of psychotherapeutic counseling in the social 
casework sense, group therapy in the dynamic sense, or more advanced 
and subtle forms of community organization involving the interrelated 
processes of working with groups, intergroups, and representatives of 
groups.8 ^ 

Although there seems to be a role for the BSW in many traditional 
soc-ial v;ork tasks, he appears not to have been tested in the more so- 
phisticated and advanced areas of social work practice. Perhaps this is 
because supervisors have not seen (or have not wanted to see) potential 
for more advanced functioning. At the same time it should be noted that 
therapeutic counseling has been performed by individuals without 
formal academic education for this task, but who have had intensive 
training." T he fact, however, that one can be trained as a psychotherapist 

T/,.Twin7T^rti."T'''./r'" ^"'•^^'■g'-°"P Work Process." Charles Fink et al. 
pp 50^!j1l ^ ^""^ "°''* '^'■""''"^ ^ 1964) ' 

have^nor^^? ,hll" '^'^.f"!"^^ ^^^^"'"g f"-" counseling tasks individuals who 
have not had the benefit of formal education appears in Margaret Rioch et aJ 
"Nauonal Institute of Mental Health Pilot Study Trf Training Me'nS health Coun.' 
ielors. American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, Vol 33. No. 4 Quly 1963) . pp. 678-679. 
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outside the professional schools or university setting is not, per se, an 
argument for agencies to undertake such training. The question of how 
quickly and efficiently this can be done (in or out of the piofessional 
school) must be taken into consideration. Also, the importance of 
education is doing research and using research findings must be 
considered. 

The reports of the researchers referred to earlier, combined with the 
probable future demands of society in the area of social planning and 
the management of human resources, suggest that the typical master's 
degree education is becoming increasingly less appropriate for both 
cinrent and future practice needs. Briefly, the 2-year master's program 
may oyer educate students who will practice in most social agemcies, as 
typified by the six settings used in the research reported, and may 
undereducate for highly intensive psychotherapeutic functioning as 
well as for the systems-oriented, demographically sensitive, ecologically 
influenced program analysis function of future human resources 
pjanners and policy-makers. 

PROFESSIONAL VERSUS ARTS AND SCIENCES EDUCATION 

The suggested distinctions among levels of education do not require 
that undergraduate education be identified as vocational, technical (or 
occupational) education. Although vocational training in the university 
should not have especially negative connotations (it is in reality the very 
raison d'etre of the American university), such an identification has been 
the kiss of death for undergraduate social work education. Recently 
there has been greater acceptance of undergraduate education fo¥ social 
work, but the argument as to whether it is technical education ^r arts 
and sciences education has been resurrected on many campuses. 

The distinction between arts and sciences education and professional 
education, as they have been known traditionally, is no longer valid; if 
indeed it ever was. It is conceivable that professional education at the 
undergraduate level can provide as good, if not better, liberal edfeacation 
as that which is usually identified as liberal arts education. The ^e of 
professional education as a medium for a liberal education is a matter 
of selectively exploiting offerings in the arts, sciences, and huniaiilities 
and recognizing the relationship between professional social work prac- 
tice and the humanistic knowledge necessary to leam any profession 
properly, Maslach goes further. He suggests that professional education 
can enrich the liberal arts curriculum.^ ^ Social workers amd arts and 
sciences faculties together might benefit from recalling thait during: the 
past thirty years^- liberal arts occupied a position in the university 

'"Joseph L, Vigilante, "Urban Crisis and Violence/' Applied Social Studies^ Vol. 
I fLcndon, England: Pergamon Press. 1969) , pp., 17U179; and Charles R.:DeCarlo, 
"Perspectives on Technology/' in Eli Ginsbergs ed., Technology and Social Change 
(New York: Columbia University Press. 1964) , pp. 8-45. 

George S. Maslach, "The Reorganization of Educational Kesourccsr Daedalus, 
Vol. 96, No. 4 (Fall 1967) . 

"Charles Frankel. "Professional Education as University Education/' Social 
Service Review, Vol. 32. No. . . (Sept. 1958) . pp. 234-246. ' 
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hierardvf with respect to their lack of 'humanistic content ' similar to 
that of professional education. 

It is time we experimented with professional education as arts and 
•sciences education. The arts and sciences and the humanities have to do 
with the stuff of life. They deal with the pathos as well as the aesthetic 
components of living. There is no more socially significant or socially 
valuable education than that which is to be foui:d in uhe great literature 
of all societies. Confucius, Dickens,. Shaw, Dostoevsky, Tolstoy, Shake- 
speare, the Greek playwright all dealt with social conflict— social stress 
or human psychosocial dilemmas, if you will. Teaching professional 
know-how to deal with .social conflicts and social stress (the stuff of life) 
rather than deliberalizing or dehumanizing academic content can 
enrich it. Thus professional education at the undergraduate level should 
have positive effects on liberal education in the university. With in- 
creased recognidon of the needs of the pubhc sector, the development 
of new educational linkages between academic disciplines will be re 
quired. Social work's greater integration into the mainstream of the 
university via the continuum will permit opportunities to participate in 
and contribute to the new professional service models that are bound 
to spring up. 

It is apparent that there is a slowly mounting body of suggestive 
evidence that a good deal of what is now graduate education in the 
foundation knowledge areas as well as the social work methods can be 
taught at the undergraduate level.^^* Should the evidence prove rela- 
lively conclusive, the graduate <oiii!riculum at all levels will require new 
inputs of knmvledge. Recogniziiagjtlie probable need to contintae a: high- 
level clinicxfemsiented programlfciT social workersiat the graduiate Bevel, 
a large partititiifcgraduate cumctBilum will probattly be directed toward 
education^lmasaaership, planmng, research, andimanagcment of human 
systems as w^ ;asr toward theory-building in the human services field. 
New finding;^™ the social scfances related to new understanding of 
social ecohifr: computer s<SQaai£SS, bureaucratic theory, and organi- 
zational theac^^^ bettfae knowledge keystones of this part of 
graduate WGfi5ii.s^ ff it is to filLvsome of the gaps in contemporary pro- 
grams for lire difwcation of social planners and administrators, the social 
science the0i7 1^ graduate education in social work will con dnue 
to require dosjemiKerconnections with psychosocial t^^ 
by social wqllters. This knowledge should be offered within -a frame 
of reference t^aed primarily by the value base of social work as a 
unique and esis^ortial contribution to an advanced curriculum that will 

^*The continuation of a good deal of traditional content of social work education 
is necessary, in the opinion of the writer, because of the unique contribution of the 
psycliosodal approach to problem-solving that has been developed by casework 
theorists, e.g., Gordon Hamilton, Florence Hollis, Helen Harris Perlman, Virginia 
Robinson, and Herbert Aptekar. 

"S. Dillon Ripley and Helmut K. Buechnor, "The Reorganization of Environ- 
mental Resources." Daedalus, Vol. 96, No. 4 (Fall 1967) . 
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prepare graduates to deal ivith the complexities of widely expanded 
huiTian service systems. ^^"^ 

The advanced practitioner iinist also be ^'educated." Just as pro- 
fessional education at the undergraduate level should not be divorced 
from arts and sciences education, so must specialized education at the 
advanced graduate level re^juire an arts-and-sciences-humanities orienta- 
tion. Curricuhun at the graduate level can be determined largly by the 
interest of the student, but he will require courses in the arts, sciences, 
and humanities. As arts and sciences programs will be enhanced by pro- 
fessional programs, tlie latter will be enriched by arts-and-sciences- 
humanities inputs. No substitute for this kind of education has yet been 
foimd to provide a broad-gauged professional vw^ith potential for cre- 
ativity in practice. 

A practical problem will be the resurgence of the DSW-Ph. D. 
dilennna. Professional schools offering professional curricula should 
aw^ard the professional degree. Quite apart from the question of the 
meaning of the Ph. D. and its appropriateness for professional educa- 
tion, the intramural conflicts it can create when offered in a professional 
school might w^ell be avoided. Social workers who desire to earn the 
Ph. D. should have relatively easy entry to such programs because of the 
professional-liberal arts combination in their education at the bachelor's 
and master's levels. The writer does not vicAV the assumption that pro- 
fessional arts and sciences education can blend together as contradictory 
to his observation that the DSW and the Ph. D.. are die exclusive pro- 
vince of the respective. separate divi,sTOns of'the laiiiversity. EfiSucational 
content can be similar but not the same; primary educationaHgoals for 
professional and arts and sciences programs should remain different. 

UNIVERSITY RELATIONSHIPS 

Legitimating social work education at the bachelor's level is likely 
to create some repercussions in the relationship between the school of 
social work and other divisions of the university. Social work educators 
should be prepared for challenges from arts and sciences curriculum 
committes as they begin to offer degrees at the bachelor's level. The fear 
that students will be attracted away from other departromis will be 
present; the timeworn questions as to whether piraSessionaifc learning at 
the bachelor's level provides an '"eciucation" wiM lie raisecli The qu 
tion of permitting electives in the undergraduate social work program 
for non-social work majors will be debated. Probably the bachelor of 

"In spite of increased evidence of value connicts in practice, the value base of 
social work probably remains as the key element among others (knowledge and skill) 
in defining the profession. Sec, for example, Hesrbert Aptekar, /4n Inter cultural Ex- 
ploration: Universals and Differences in Social Work Values, Functions and Practice 
(New York: Council on Social Work Education, 1967); Werner W. Boehm, "The 
Role of Values in Social Work/' Jewish Social Service Quarterly, VoL 26, No. .. 
(June 1950) , pp. 429-438; Gordon Hamilton, Theory and Practice of Social Casework 
(2nd ed., rev, (New York: Columbia University Press. 1951) ; (Muriel W. Pumphrey, 
The Teaching of Values and Ethics in Social Work Education (New York: Council 
on Social Work Education, 1962) . 
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social work degree will be more often ciiallcnged than will be the 
bachelor of science (or arts) degree in social w^ork (or social welfare). 

Associated with these challenges will be the question of the degree of 
curriculum autonomy that undergraduate social work programs may 
enjoy. To what extent will or should the university faculty have a right 
to review and/or approve undergraduate professional c:urricula? Can an 
argument be made for vertical curriculum control b^^ the social work 
faculty in all aspects of the curricukmi under the school's jurisdiction? 
To what extent should non-social work f ^-Uy be ixiFcluded on ciuric' 
ulimi committees of the school of social -k? Should the major be 
located in a social work department, in the arts and sciences faculty, or 
in a professional school of social work? 

It is not sufficient to acknowledge that the univeir^ity is ultimately 
responsible for curriculum control and then to point out that pro- 
fessional education has always enjoyed more aiuononiy than "academic** 
education and therefore has the right to delegalte comtrol. The profes- 
sional educaK^i£r is respon.sible not only to the umvcrsity strticture, but 
to the professicBHtal community as well. Legitimate and meaningful par 
ticipation in curriculum-building by the professifonal ^community must 
"be assured. Thrre will be a problem in balanciiEg the ^alue of the pro- 
fession's autonomy against the value of integration \«th the university 
system.^" Automomy is essential to preserve the identity of the profession 
and to enable tlf>e transmission of tlie profession's o\™ knowledge to its 
practitioners wMiout contamination by those who ;aire ignorant of its 
application m: practice. At the same time, however, amts and sciences in- 
put into socialivwork education will become increasirigly essentiaiil in 
order to broaden the theoretical ba.se of practice. 

Imbalance iiffii the direction of administrative in^gration with -the 
university hasinot always resulted in enriched curriknrila as exemplified 
by many depaitmnents of social work unclier the jurSfiSction of arts and 
sciences curriciaJmn conimittees. Qtute oiften ^t^^^ as 
professionally myopic and monolithic a's the^mcKtt :narrowly designed 
curricula in professional schools. Established soci^work education on 
a continuum ftom the undergraduate level throu^ the doctoral pro- 
gram will pxoibably tend to exacerbate the problem of balancing inte- 
gration witli;aiutonomy. The following questions will have to be wrestled 
with: Who will be responsible for awarding the bachelor of arts or the 
bachelor of arts in social welfare degree? For that matter, which degree 
should be offered? Will the program be located in the school of social 
work or the college of arts and sciences? Which division of the uni- 
versity will have ultimate responsibility for administering the program? 
Although these are mentioned as problems, the observations made 
previously about the potential for an enriched arts and sciences curric- 
ulum become possible through a professional in culturation. If these are 



The problems of administrative relationships between schools of social work 
and university administrations are well identified by Avis Kristenson in ''Autonomy 
in the Administrative Relationships of Schools of Social Work in the United States 
to Their Parent Institutions," Journal of Education for Social Work, Vol. 4. No. 1 
(Spring 1961) , p. 21. 
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bridged at the undergTaduale level, the possibihlies for achieving similar 
linkages at the graduate level may be enhanced. 

The introduction of undergraduate social work programs has the 
additional potential of bringing a greater ''humanitarian'* influence to 
the "humanistic" curriculum. The use of daily professional social work 
activities as operational examples of humanistic philosophical postulates 
offers a heretofore oiinavailable realism to the arts, sciences, and humani- 
ties. This can, of course, take phu.e only when the humanitarian value 
ibase is apparent irai the curriculum and in the *'style" of the school of 
social work. We should be candid and cautiou?= in, our preaching about 
the desirabflity and the application of liumarmssaa^ranism in professional 
education. and practice, for to claim humanitaxianism as the value base 
of a profession is to assume a great deal. We must do so, but exposure of 
social work education to the entire university system may force ad- 
lierence ta the value base if indeed it has been neglected. 

Recogrrition of the bachelor's program suggests the desirability of all 
social work programs at all levels having structural affiliations with each 
other If it is not feasible to provide a combination of bachelor's, mas- 
ters, and doctoral programs in a single university (probably the pre- 
ferable model} , it is conceivable that schools could develop a continuum 
of socia3t work education through a consortixim arrangement among 
several ncdlleges and universities. Two or three institutions, one giving 
the baclMor s degnee and others giving the master's and/ or doctorate, 
or any ^nrombination of universities and programs, could provide; f.he 
continuum. Facilities, students, and courses couJd be interrelated. Com- 
munication among universities might thereby be enhanced. The high 
cost of the! total continuum would not have to be borne by a single 
institutiorra Gross-university arrangements will also present opportuni- 
ties for creative curriculum-building. The consortium of programs at:the 
various levels creates additional special problems, however, having to 
do with different requirements for credits and degrees as well as faculty 
qualification, tuition costs, and the like. 

Although social work practice requires -professional skills most 
efficiently achieved through formal education, we must finally recognize 
that some of these skills can be acquired by some people through ex- 
perience. As associate, baccalaureate, and doctoral programs are de- 
veloped, it will be essential that means be devised to enable entry into 
the programs at all levels. Useful life experiences and employment equiva- 
lents will have to be recognized and credited. This is doubly imperative 
if the social work profession accepts special responsibility for providing 
educational opportunities to those in society who have been deprived 
of them. A career ladder program built into the regular continuum in 
social work education is clearly indicated. Universities have been dog- 
gedly resistant to career ladders, probably because they are controlled 
by arts and sciences and humanities faculties who tend to be staunch 
defenders of the admissions and performance trappings of academe and 
who usually wield power in the university. The inference is self evident. 
It is possible that the continuum in social w^ork education, with its direct 
linkages in the public sector, can assist universities in efforts to partici- 
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pate in developing career ladden programs if social w^rk cduaaiion has 
something to give to the arts ;antf sciences curriculumi Mu^iciil i^xDci- 
ation between the social work Eacully and arts and science faoEltiejPwill 
enhance the de^^elopment of a siricmg and positive image of asic5al work 
education on the campus. The imtotive will have to be takrai ;bv social 
work— we have waited too long itoi he asked, 

ADMISSIONS AND RECRUITMENIT PDLICIES 

Career ladder programs in whiai social work education is iiimmately 
involved can provide an added sGiurce of recruitment for the jpswsfession. 
In addition the continuum will (open possibilities for homoiDil.:fi admis- 
sion at all levels of education. ^Sth the bachelor's dq^ee |m>g5rasiin a 
part of the continuum, and potential : relationship to career 

ladders, the necessity foraitwc>rt3:2rfceducational system: seems iae^rmible. 
Those beginning social work ecfcaiiion at the bachefcs le-\rel will pr^^ 
sumably have a greater ad\53ntiita:j^e;;at the graduate Jevcl ccmnpared to 
those entering at the graduate ilmsai; This will be especially tune i£;,:as 
has been suggested by this jpaper; much of the present graduate cornet 
is transferred to the undergradiratE^ Jevel. The establishment ictf a two- 
track program in schools of social work also suggests exploratiQiiKof the 
relationship between tracks. Doesrfhere have to be a numerical iba^ance 
between the tracks? What will tliemelative balance be between the more 
rapid (innovative) track as against: the more coaventiomffl JtsaciSilh^^^ 
graduate programs are there implications for sectioniiig^.^Euds^ ac- 
cording to track? All these questiomis are related to a singlbcbasic ad- 
ministrative problem, namely, how^i^much innovation can amimi^ 
handle at one time given the -need for a degree of adnfiiiistrative 
stability? 

The question of equivalence .of credits among schools ibeccimes im- 
portant at the undergraduate leveL-i- This implies the needxfor stan- 
dardization as against innovatiomiis being faced now in mostrgraduate 
schools. Its extension to the undergraduate area will create ^additional 
challenges. 

The school that offers the entire continuum from the bachelor's to 
the doctoral degree will have some special problems. There is the po« 
tential danger of a monolithic education for students. Will the learning 
experience be relatively narrow for the student who has followed the 
continuum at all levels in one school? To what extent and how should 
crossing over from one institution to another be encouraged? The 
advantages of wider faculty exposure, different philosophical emphases 
and so on are self-evident. It should be a matter of deep concern to 
educators that opportunities for transfer from one university to another 
be provided with as much ease as possible. 

There is at this time the possibility that applications for admission 
to schools of social work will decrease in the immediate future as a 

^^The word "equivalence" is used rather than "transfer** in order to avoid 
problems of exact matching of credits with courses by numbers of semester hours and 
to enable comparisons of course content rather than hours, 
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result of the cutbacks federal and private funding. If social work 
enrollments reach a plateau whereby competition for students increases, 
will schools be reluctant i to venture into new levels of education? On 
the other hand, if social work education continues to be a ''sellers 
market," will an undergraduate degiee or an undergraduate major in 
social work (or social welfare) become a de facto requirement for 
admission to graduate school? Would this be desirable? The continual 
encouragement of non-social work majors to enter at the graduate level 
may have important impKcations for recruitment as well as enrichment, 
challenge, cross-fertilization, and different dimensions of consumption 
by the learner. There should be a means of enabling non-social work 
majors to attain equivalent experience or to demonstrate that they do 
not need it in order to advance in the program. 

Schools of social work have not usually burdened university adminis- 
trators with demands for fellowship and scholarship support because of 
the excellent support that has been forthcoming from public and 
voluntary organizations. But emphasis on undergraduate education may 
change this condition. To what extent will schools be able to obtain 
the necessary share of imiver.sit)-i]ndergradu"ate scholarships and stipends 
to enable them to compete with other schools and departments and pro- 
fessional schools for candidates? Moreover, to what extent will it be 
necessary to obtain outside funding at the undergraduate level to vitalize 
and maintain an undergraduate program? The possible negative impact 
of undergraduate programs on funding sources for graduate programs 
must also be considered. There is already some evidence that as under- 
gradtiate education for .social work has become more acceptable in the 
professional and nonprofessional communities that support social work 
education, funding for graduate education has begim to suffer. 

Undergraduate education for the professions is more expensive than 
arts and sciences education, requiring more intensive advisement, field 
instruction, and seminars. Costs will be a serious problem but should 
not be viewed as deterrents to expansicii of undergraduate education. 

CERTIFICATION AND ACCREDITAYlON 

As undergraduate education is formally introduced, there must be 
some form of curriculum accreditation for purposes of standardizing 
curricula as well as ensuring adequate educational content. It would 
seem essential that an accrediting system be established immediately in 
order to enable creative use of the continuum. Closely related to accredi- 
tation is certification by legal means. In seven States throughout the 
United States social workers are either certified or licensed.^® The ad- 
vantages of the protection of clients through certification are obvious. 
Certification at the bachelor*s degree level should be encouraged. To 
maintain high professional standards through certification, undergrad- 
uate programs might be required to have an affiliation with a graduate 

^^The seven i^tatcs that have legal registration for social workers with master's 
degrees are California, Hlinois, New York, Oklahoma, Rhode Island. South Carolina, 
and Virginia. Of those, Hlinois, Oklahoma, and Virginia also register social workers 
with a bachelor's degree. 
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school of social work either in their own university or in another.^" 
There would seem to be no doubt that as more social workers arc 
educated at the bachelor level (and earlier) and occupy positions in 
which they shoulder considerable responsibility, there should be an 
increased demand for thetr certification. Although identification of the 
doctorate in social work as the terminal degree (as recommended by 
Task Force IV) avoids the problem of identifying where professional 
education starts, it is conceivable that legal certification processes under 
the jurisdiction of state governments will require identification of the 
first profcssioiml degree. It would seem advisable to identify the pro- 
fessional degree at the lowest j^ossible level so as to include as many 
practicing social workers as possible under professional and legal 
controls. 

FACULTY 

The establishment of undergraduate education has wide implications 
for faculty status, role, and distribution. Who shall teach social work at 
the undergraduate level? Should a degree in social work be required of 
classroom and field instructors? If tlie program is to teach social work 
practice, it would seem logical that the instructors be professionally 
educated social workers. Many individuals can teach about social work 
without benefit of the professional degree. Given the difficulty in staffing 
all parts of all undergraduate programs with professional social workers, 
the need for professional social work supervision of undergraduate 
education is doubly important Consortia between graduate schools of 
social wwk and undergraduate programs in other universities might 
enable the maximum exploitation of scarce manpower. 

Should a distinction be made between undergraduate and graduate 
social work faculty? Should some faculty m^?Hibers teach only under- 
graduate classes and others only graduate classes? There are adminis- 
trative answers to these questions, since in some schools one model will 
be administratively easier than the other. More important are the educa- 
tional implications/There is generally a distinction between the teach- 
ing and advisement load of undergraduate and graduate faculties. Is this 
advisable when the undergraduate program is a professional program? 
To what extent is it possible for undergraduate professional faculty to 
carry a teaching load similar to that carried by faculty of the graduate 
school? If the teaching loads are the same, the possibility of desirable 
integration between undergraduate and graduate faculties is increased. 

Undergraduate programs require a wide variety of course offerings 
outside social work. This condition lends itself to the possibility of joint 
appointments between the social work school and academic departments 
in the university. Desirable cross-fertilization between social work and 

"The writer is aware of the point of view held by some members of the pro- 
fession that legal certification and licensing arc restrictive and discriminative against 
those who are engaged in social work witliout benefit of minimal formal education. 
The problem is not one of certification^ but how to examine for cerdfication. Means 
of testing performanrc must be devised that will accurately reflect ability in spite 
of lack of formal education. 
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the arts and sciences can be facilitated in this manner* Certain arts and 
sciences courses have been designed especially for students in profes- 
sional schools— for example, biologr or science for nurses, on the assump^ 
tion that the professional nursing student at the undergraduate level 
does not need the same kind of biology course as the biology major. 
Should this pattern be duplicated in undergraduate schools of social 
work? 

The faculty of the school of social work may provide a variety of 
useful service courses to the liberal arts program of the university. Quite 
apart from those courses that are offered within the social welfare or 
social work major, should the school of social work be developing special 
courses in "applied social sciences" such as "professional methods of 
working with narcotics addicts" or other specialized courses stemming 
from professional practice? 

STUDENTS 

Student involvement in the administrative and academic affairs of 
the social work is as common today as it is in undergraduate colleges.^o 
The legitimation of the undergraduate social work program will create 
some problems regarding the manner of student participation in the 
various university academic programs, including that of social work. 
Should students in the undergraduate program be identified as students 
in the school of social work or as students in the college of arts and 
sciences? How are they likely to identify themselves? Can they identify 
with both? ^ 

There are some practical problems as well. There will be student 
representation on university governing bodies from undergraduate de- 
partments as well as from graduate schools. How will this be worked 
out when undergraduate and graduate social work programs exist in the 
same university? What will be the nature of the student organization? 
There are probably some real advantages to the involvement of under- 
graduate students in organizational activities with graduate students. 
How can this be done? What should the relationship be between the 
student bodies? Should there be vertical integration between them at the 
undergraduate and graduate levels as well as horizontal integration 
with other departments, schools, and colleges in the university at the 
graduate and undergraduate levels. Further, to what extent should 
undergraduates be represented on faciilty-student committees? Must they 
wait until they are graduate students? It is possible that undergraduates 
will outnumber graduates in the schools in a few years. What should be 
the relative distribution of undergraduate and graduate students? 

Is it valid and what potential is there for graduate students to obtain 
teaching experience at the undergraduate level? Some schools are al- 
ready experimenting with second-year students as teaching assistants in 
lower-level undergraduate classes. The continuum might well help us to 

""LiHian Ripple. "Students' Rights and Responsibilities in Graduate Schools of 
Social Work; Survey of Current Practice,'* Social Work Education Reporter, (Tune 
1969) , pp. 48-50, - 
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develop larger numbers of faculty for schools of social work than we 
have been able to in the past. 

SUMMARY 

This paper has dealt with w variety of implications and questions 
that are raised by the concept of a continuum of social work education 
from the undergraduate through the doctoral level Although most 
questions are unanswered here, n^iost are answerable given an organized, 
disciplined research approach. The little research and experiential evi- 
dence available seems to indicate that legitimating the continuum for 
professional social wwk education has potential for enriching both the 
profession and the university. Continuing systemic analysis is required 
of the impact of the undergraduate program on the continuum and in 
turn the impact of the continuum on the school and the university. 
Development of the social work curriculum from the undergraduate 
level through / Ajctoral level will create academic waves. This in itself 
may be a r*.r-jr contribution of social wwk education to higher 
educati'T 
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IMPLICATIONS OF THE CONTINUUM FOR AGENCIES 



Claire R, Lustmari 



A well-planned continiiiini ior social work education extending 
from the community college to the doctoral levels sliould contribute to 
social service delivery in the decades ahead. With social problems 
burgeoning in an increasingly complex society and growing manpower 
shortages in the helping professions, current efforts to enrich the prep- 
aration of social workers at all levels can support social planning de- 
signed to meet the needs of troubled and ill persons more adequately. 
Social agencies, as well vis the prospective consumers of social services 
that will be offered by "graduates*' of the continuum, have a great stake 
in the effectiveness of curricuhun-biiilding. 

The evolving continuum in social work calls for genuine creativity, 
especially on the part of educators in no^encies as well as in schools. 
Exciting possibilities open up for replanrnng social services, rethinking 
practice, reallocating personnel resources, and involving social agency 
administrations with the academic community in a more productive way. 
In the best traditions of the profession, the aspiration is to have the 
profession's most treasured values characterize this process. 

Never before have there been so many forces constraining social 
workers to pay attention to developing a useful education continuum. 
Erupting social issues of the day, urgent problems with which people are 
coping individually and in groups, cry out for improved social service 
delivery systems, which in turn require more enlightened and better 
prepared personnel. The enriched scholastic preparation of students at 
every level and their growing intellectuality tend io outmode current 
curricular and training approaclies. The organizations representing 
social work practice and education are changing. 

The National Association of Social Workers for the first time is ad- 
mitting to regular membership j:>ersons holding a baccalaureate degree 
with an approved social work sequence and has established an associate 
category for the baccalaureate in any field with current social work em- 
ployment. The Council on Social Work Education has established guide- 
lines for baccalaureate and community college sequences. Individual 
schools are upgrading their curricula. Agencies are reexamining their 
practice in the light of the emergence of baccalaureate social workers 
(BSW's) as well as the changing master's social work sequences. Con- 
sumers of social services are also becoming increasingly discriminating 
about the quality of social services offered. Colleagues from other dis- 
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riplines in a similar state of flux are both observing and influencing 
what happens in social woik. Caps in services to people resulting from 
the changing functioning of social workers arc noted and ultimately 
may be filled by related disciplines also s]Jonsoring "new" career 
patterns. 

There is also observable a give and take within the social work con- 
tinuum. The baccalaureate .social work program may appropriately 
absorb most, if not all, of the traditional functions that the advancing 
master's prograrh is no longer fully encompas.sing. In the dynamic man- 
power market of the helping disciplines, this resource within the social 
work profession should be more fully exploited, for there is no as.surance 
that es.sentia] social work values and competence can satisfactorily be 
translated into the new niultidisciplinary positions being established. In 
any event there is still a documented need for the categories of social 
work technologist (community college graduate) and BSW. 

Social agencies also have to consider and work out ways to helj) make 
the continuum work. This paper attempts to examine some of the 
implications for agencies, especially those allied with universities and 
colleges, in offering field instruction for undergraduate students and 
related collaborative plans desired to implement undergraduate social 
work education. Other aspects considered are implications for in-service 
training for career develojjment. Some of the issues that arise when 
agencies implementing the continuum use their facilities for this pur- 
pose and some of the opportunities resutling from their having access 
to the array of manpower thus provided are also alluded to. In effect this 
paper attempts to some extent to bridge the content area covered by the 
educational task forces on the one hand and by the manpower utilization 
task force on the other. 

That the addition of qualified BSW's to the labor market will have 
a resounding effect on health and welfare agencies of pronounced value 
to their clientele, their staffs, and their services has been loudly pro- 
claimed. It is yet to be conclusively demonstrated that the differentially 
educated bachelor of social work performs better than the bachelor of 
arts with a liberal arts background. Many agencies are resisting accept- 
ing the differentiated baccalaureate until his superiority over the un- 
differentiated baccalaureate is conclusively established. Curriculum- 
building projects and efforts in this area by schools and their faculties 
are characterized by the expectation that the possessor of a bachelor's 
degree in social work will be prepared to serve responsibility in positions 
in social work agencies in many, if not all, fields of practice, The intro- 
duction of such purposefully educated personnel should invite quite a 
different response than the baccalaureate graduates who have been 
available for employment by agencies heretofore. Although carefully 
selected, such personnel all too frequently have had minimal preliminary 
exposure to the field of social work. Their turnover has been relatively 
.high, their need for in-service training fairly extensive, and their con- 
tinued supervision necessary, adding to the expense of retaining their 
.services. Yet even under these adverse circumstances, studies that will be 
reported in the second volume of this publication tend to document 
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iheir value not. only in terms oi providing services, but also in becoming 
a promising source of recruitment for graduate schools. 

, The fashioning of a rele\ant curriculum for BSW's could provide 
important linkages-now either missing or weak-in the social service 
delivery system and in tlie personnel coverage now in existence. As the 
decade of the seventies begins, most agencies are faced with the reality 
that cc)ndncting business as usual means too lir'le, too late-an open 
invitation fir the scrap-heap of good intentions and obsolescence. To- 
day's world requires radical revision and refocusing of the social work 
role. Dynamic prevention of social deterioration, new initiatives in pro- 
viding comprehensive welfare planning, and expertise in effecting 
seriously needed social changes are sought and accepted as realizable 
as never before in recorded history. This search for human improve- 
ment will be enhanced by the enthusiasm, energy, and idealism of the 
age group that is most characteristic of the undergraduate student body. 
Older students -aged 25-40-including disadvantaged persons, can also 
contribute much from their life experiences in choosing to study social 
work at the baccalaureate level. Such students with diversified back- 
grounds will bring much to the persons encountered during the course 
of their tenure in the agencies. Clients of all groups can enjoy and bene- 
fit from their perspective, In turn, the students need to get to know 
:ind become accustomed to persons of all age levels. Likewise, in their 
meeting and working with other agency staff members, including stu- 
dents of other ages both at the comnuinity college and graduate levels, 
varying and different kinds of generational and cidtural gaps are bridged 
with resultant enrichment of agency practice. This is especially true in 
agencies where the bulk of positioMs iir.ve been occupied by graduate 
social workers, many of them middle-aged. In turn, graduate social 
workers, when secure in their own practice, not only can recognize what 
it is reasonable to expect of the BSW, but can offer him the instruction 
he requires as a learner and the guidance he should have in prepara- 
tion for entrance into the profession. 

It is difficult to generalize for a?! social agencies, since their re- 
sources, ciiaracteristics, and practice vary greatly and for valid reasons. 
Initial resistance to the BSW on the part of graduate social workers can 
be anticipated in most situations. Yet it is also to be expected that w''h 
the introduction of BSW's well prepared for practice, support would 
forthcoming from agency personnel with due cognizance of other agency 
commitments for service and research as well as education and training. 
A pilot program demon.strating the funciioning of the BSW is one of the 
most effective ways of enablitig agency staff Eo experience differential 
use of manpower and to adapt its program of services and training 
accordingly. 

THE AGENCY AS AN EDUCATIONAL RESOURCE 

The entrance of an agency into undergraduate social work education 
should not be undertaken lightly. Such a course mandates an overall 
review of agency objectives, program, staffing, and resources. Such con- 
sideration includes an insightful assessment of the professional practice 
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involved and of the knowledge inherent in providing ser\'ices, as well as 
of changes desired. Agency experience with BSW's on the job is of great 
value in determining whether undergi'adnate students should be ac- 
cepted for instruction, as well as in planning the content of their field 
learning. Agencies already using baccalaureate manpower have been in a 
position to learn what responsibilities can advantageously be delegated 
to such personnel. This knowledge, when undergraduates are accepted 
for fieldwork, is invaluable, especially it coupled with a command of 
educational methodology. If available, data from the demonstration or 
"trial" project conducted to introduce use of the BSW in the agency 
are a souiic of li formation for ])lanning the undergraduate practicum 
with the college, mhcr factors alfecting the performance of the BSW— 
.such as the availability and kind of in'.service training received, the 
quality of supervision, the nature of the assignment, and the collabora- 
tion called for with professionals, otlier disciplines, and indigenous 
workers—should be evaluated. On the basis of such a sound determina- 
tion can be made as to the acce])tance of undergraduate social work 
students in the agency. 

Agencies training masters .students will naturally draw on their 
backgroimd in graduate education in developing undergraduate field 
instruction in social work. Those also training graduate students can" 
witli advantage apply what has been learned about teaching, agency- 
school conmumications, and conceptualization in helping to build 
tmdergraduate programs. Dilution of the graduate practicum for under- 
graduate consumption sliould be avoided. Rather, new and more fitting 
patterns should be fashioned for the advancement of the education of 
I he '' junior * students in agencies. 

Concomitantly, with rising acceptance of the BSW in rendering 
direct .services, graduate social w^orkers increasingly are assuming assign- 
ments of a supervisory, consultative, or administrative nature fairly soon 
after graduation. Field experience in these methods is beginning, with 
increasing freqtiency, for master's students. In some instances agencies 
offering practice for both levels of students have arranged to accept 
graduate students in such specialized placements at the same time as 
they have started to assign client cases to undergraduates. Selected 
second-year graduate students have also supervised undergraduate stu- 
dents under the preceptorship of their field instructors. Such experi- 
ments, if carefully conducted/ afford good learning opportunities for all 
the students involved. The condnuum obviously offers wider latitude 
and extends the range of choices for optimal timing in tapping the 
various areas of knowledge, skills, and competence for student work in 
the field. 

Agencies— even those heavily invested in education—exist primarily to 
provide services, whereas schools— even Uiose closely related to practice- 
exist for teaching. The requirements of affiliated schools, even under the 
most favorable circumstances for collaboration, must frequently be re- 
conciled with other priorities that have legitimate claims on agency 
resources. Such conflicts are surmountable through appropriate com- 
munications and intervention at the administrative and supervisory 
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levels. Also, agency personnel teadiing at the school, college-employed 
student supen'isors, and faculty members acting as consuhants to die 
agency have been genuine facilitators of continuing collaboration and 
interchange, even in such aspects as curriculum-building and practicum- 
planning. FuHer involvement of the agency-scliool educator in develop- 
ing undergraduate sequences would enhance the intrinsic value of the 
total scholastic offering. Their presence on faculty councils and commit- 
tees would lead to their democratization, as does student representa- 
tion. The position of the agency field instructor when assimilated into 
the school faculty becomes far more tenable and productive as a con- 
tributing force in the educational process. Too often faculty members 
have in the past worked out basic ideological and planning matters in 
dosed sessions. Only after the curriculum is a fail accoinpU is it disclosed 
to agcrxy personnel. Even tliougii intended otherwise, revisions to over- 
come. reser\ations or introduction of new ideas from field faculty are 
discouraged in this process. The latter at times fee? the only option for 
them is to rubber-stamp the new curriculum in an effort not to slow 
down or interfere with the school's efforts to progress. 

From an educational -stance, the issue remains of how to translate 
agency experience into the curriculum at the appropriate place in the 
continuum. Dissatisfaction voiced by the academic community stems 
from the lack of input by practitioners into master's course content. This 
IS matched by criticism from practitioners in the field-agency field in- 
structors and administrators in particular-as to the lack of opportunity 
for them to take part in curriculum-building. Both observations have 
some validity. Use of the agency field instructor has generally consisted 
of admitting him to the educational e^ ablishment only when he is 
essential, affording him varying degrees of orientation to the total school 
Situation. Both agencies and schools must be willing to budget more 
staff time for such purposes. In other words, a mutual education need 
exists. At the same time as practitioners should participate in new 
edi'cational thinking, educators should also learn about and keep 
abreast of new developments in the field. 

In the establishment of the undergraduate social work sequences it 
IS hoped that new avenues for integrating the practicum can be found. 
If so It may well be that inputs from practice enriching the curriculum 
will be facilitated not only at the entry level, but throughout the con- 
tinuum. Since the "culture" of .schools at die undergraduate level is not 
so firmly entrenched as to the graduate level, change may be effected 
more easily and more patterns for teaching emerge. If so, both agencies 
and schools will hopefully move into a closer interchange of ideas from 
practice to education and from education to practice by contributing 
their thinking and combining their ideas. Selected agency educators 
would receive faculty appointments at the schools in the interest' of 
coalescing such moves. The agency educator involved in educational 
planning early, consecutively, and consistendy as a member of the 
school faculty would not need special orientation to the school because 
he is already an integral part of the faculty. Inherent in such a plan 
should be reciprocal access to the agency by the school. Faculty mfm- 
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bers who take adsaiitage oi the opiioti to engage in agency jjractice will 
come to know the gamut of agency services and their potential for educa- 
tion much more thoroughly and intimately. It is recognized that there 
are |)ractica] obstacles to such exchange of faculty and agency personnel. 
If, liowever, even a relatively small number of faculty members took 
sabbiiiicals to jjractice and an equal number of agency personnel had 
sabbaticals to teach and write up their agency experiences, they could 
have an influential impact on the i)rofession. 

IMPLICATIONS FOR THE PRACTICUM 

Closer relationship to practice by faculty and to education by agency 
is all the moie significant when it is considered that implementation of 
the continuum rec]uires differentiation in field experiences according to 
the various academic gradations on a rational basis. Selection of the level 
of students to assign to an agency is frcquendy based on the simple 
expedience of level of social work manpower erjpioyed in rendering 
agency services. For many organisations this means accepting students, if 
any, only at one level. For the larger agencies students may be accepted 
at more than one level, and for the largest, at all levels. 

Formulations and refonnuJations are in process for the content of 
social work curricula at the various levels. Field learning experiences 
shonkl be .selected sequences in harmony with the total course of study 
and should reflect the range of practice. They may vary from the simpler 
or less complex tasks to the rn^re complex, from' the range of concrete 
activities to the intangible feeling services of the profession, reaching 
from tried and traveled to new and untested regions, and certainly in 
tlie doctoral program to the experimental, to knowledge-building, to 
research. These differences in level are not sharp and distinct but 
bliirred, and in application to the learning situation will overlap. They 
might be charted in a paradigm as shown in Figure 1. 

Educational sophistication is needed in planning the practicum for 
preniaster's students. It should not be assumed that any less care, per- 
ceptiveness, or sophistication in educational methodology is called for 
than for mdre advanced learners. Coordinated school-agency collabora- 
tion is a prerequisite to achieve relevance in field instruction, depth of 
stiHlent experiences, and rich variety of learning designs. The field in- 
sist nctor, priniarily a perceptor in his relations with the student, is also 
a facilitator, making it possible for students to engage in a gamut of 
learning activities. These should be selected discriminately to meet 
educational objectives of the school and, to a great degree, the wishes 
and requjrements of students. In the field, as well as in the academic 
realm, the iniTtnictor cannot succeed if he operates in a vacuum. He per- 
forms his teaching job best when he utilizes collaborating personnel who 
are authorities in their programs. In the multidisciplinary setting this 
consortium of field faculty includes other professional and vocational 
groups to ensure the student's real engagement as a mernber of the 
team. • 

In considering content of the undergraduate student's fieldwork, the 
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Practitioners accumulate a fund of ideas and know-how that should be 
transmitted to students in support of tlie purpose, continuity, and se- 
quence of the course wort. They should also expose students to enierg. 
ing trends in practice that will be increasingly significant in their [uturc 
careers. The practitioner is in a position to be the first to identify and 
describe new breakthroughs in practice and should be encouraged to do 
50 more often. The academician is related to such new content ideologi- 
cally at first. There remains tlie task of pulling together descriptive 
material from practice and combing out of it the concepts and method- 
ological aspects. Here the academician is exceedingly helpful. Practition- 
ers and academicians could also collaborate more often in writing to 
reduce the lag of translating agency experience into the literature- 



problems that arise for agencies as they attempt to imple- 
ment the continuum may emanate from the need to assimilate students 
of different levels in the practicum and from choosing schools with 
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,ms, what criteria should the agency follow in 
Mi kinds of colleges or schools should receive 
preference when not all those interested coiild-or possibly should4e 
accommodated, at least by agencies currently most in demand for the 
practicumsf If a university is already placing, graduate students in a 



over those from a nearby independent college of equal academic status 
in the undergraduate area, or vice versa? Should a consortium o[ schools 
be sought? National agencies have a responsibility to work with schools 
through CSWE to tease out the guidelines and principles that ^ill 
redound most rewardingly in the long range to the social work profes- 
sion and the people thereby served. Definitive activity on these matters 
is omdue. It is critical lor the profession to take a stand on establishing 
such educational criteria. 

A matter sometimes raised with agencies is to grant schools the free- 
dom they should ideally have in the practicum. This subject might arise 
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and school took place. Agencies may not have the leeway to grant schools 
such freedom. There can be further difficulty if the participation of the 
student is slighted cr overiooked. Arbitrary selection of the field place- 
ment should give way to a plan providing the opportunity for agency 
officials, faculty, and students to meet and discuss both the nature of the 
placement and whetfier it is mutually acceptable. Such screening is too 
often skipped with excuses about die time it takes, or it may occur 
regulariy only when the award of a trainee stipend is at stake. Even 
then it may be one-sided or skimpy in nature, with the student having 
only a limited opportunity to express what he seeks in the placement. 

Applications to agencies foii financing of undergraduate social work 
students will also recur increa^ngly as the undergraduate social work 
)ines an, accepted {jualification for entry into professional 



practice. Agencies Avith policies committing their ongoing funds to 
graduate programs that arc also expanding and are dependent on them 
for continued support cannot readily approve such requests. New 
sources for funding and enlarged appropriations must therefore be 
.souglit by agencies as well as schools. 

Solution of the foregoing problems and others that will arise offers 
opportunities for uir ^ergraduate and graduate students to come together 
with advantage to each. One example is cooperation among faculties and 
planning by school consortia on timing the sending of students to the 
agency for the practicum. If the solution is simply to send various levels 
of students at different times, a fuIMime year-i uund educational position 
may legitimately be feasible for the sponsoring agency, as well as pro- 
vision of clerical help and desk space for the trainees. Agencies should 
acconiinodate tliemselves in these matters to the exigencies of the 
educational programs they wish and need to sponsor. 

It should be kept in mind that services to clients are invariably 
affected— adversely in some instances. When students from many dis- 
ciplines are being trained, as in teaching hospitals, the conflicts tliat can 
arise and the resultant resolution of them— with deference to the peck- 
ing status of the' disciplines concerned— may lead a>t times to a course of 
action heading towaid collision with basic values and care of patients. 
Into this arena the students should be brought only with utmost ad- 
ministrative sensitivity. The schools should not be asked unilaterally to 
adjust their programs and themselves to the agency's exigencies, or vice 
versa. P.ather, both school and agency working together can arrive at a 
mutual accord that will promote common objectives. When open ex- 
change is encouraged, an educational climate is created conducive to 
bringing out the maximum "realness" of field learning experiences for 
the individual student wherever he is in the continuum. 

IMPLICATIONS FOR IN**SERVICE TRAINING 

The continuum in social work education opens up inviting prospects 
for improvement in the quality and variety of manpower. But this 
promise will prove to be only a snare and a delusion if th^.* requirements 
of those who will occupy the positions (students and prof;pcctive agency 
personnel) and the needs of those who will be served thereby (clients^ 
patients, the general public) are not iniegr a ted. 

Th?s elementary and basic point is reiterated rather than left as an 
implicit assumption because the plea for relevance of curriculum to 
practice is thoroughly justified, whereas requests by employers to educa- 
tors that students be prepared for specific jobs are not. Such demands 
are not valid and should be ignored. 

Likewise the utilisation of fieldwork students as apprentices should 
no longer lie tolerated. The vestiges of this practice, where it still exists^ 
should be completely stamped out. At the same t?me it is open to question 
whether the present situation is satisfactory: when many agencies prefer 
the undifferentiated baccalaureate, some seek out as employees such 
groups in the population as older women with specified employment 
characteristics rather than young college graduates; others select the 
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poor and indigenous. This trend could conLinue-with devastating, re- 
sults to social work as a vital profession-unless the preparation of stu- 
dents at all levels of the continuiuDi is sfrengthened in its applicability 
to practice. Indeed, this i.s a key reui^on why a serNice agency-the Vet- 
erans Administration-sponsored the project reported here, which brings 
educators, practitioners, and researchers rto^ei-liri in \y^)xk on str(i€ii>then- 
ing the social work currinUum i\l the uml«^r:^^<foa«:ir lev-el. 

A i^ieJit hi'vestnuht in staff development programs and in-service 
training is now made in social agencies employing the undifferentiated 
baccalaureate. Some of these points out that there is little or no incentive 
for them at this time to opt for the differentiated baccalaureate. The 
few social work courses now offered by most undergraduate sequences 
and the meager practicum of one day or half day weekly for two semes- 
ters or less rarely offer students the depth and breadth needed for 
beginning entry into practice. Under the influence of teaching generali- 
ties, too little attention may be paid to the areas of knowledge essential 
to specific fields of practice such as health, corrections, and child wel- 
fare. The result is that MSW\s are now all too often laboriously en- 
gaged in teaching the BSW^s and preprofessionals employed by their 
agencies what they need to know in the way of social work techniques 
and interventive skills. No study or evaluation of the effectiveness of 
BSWs on the job is complete unless the factor and cost of their agency 
in-service training and supervision is also measured. The current elforts 
of CSWE to establish minwal standards for the baccalaureate social 
work sequence may appreciably alter this situation in the next few 
years. Both course content and practicum should be placed at a level to 
prepare the BSW to engage in practice in the employ of a reputable 
social agency. 

IMPLICATIONS FOR CAREER DEVELOPMENT 

Introduction of the continuum may give impetus to sought-after 
career development programs. In the interest of improving services and 
personnel practices, agencies should assess the needs of their clients, 
their long-range manpower requirements, their facilities, financial and 
other resources at their command, the body of knowledge underlying 
their professional practice, and related aspects. In the light of such 
evaluation, the range of personnel to be utilized optimally and their 
qualifications can be determined. A social work career development 
ladder may evolve that ranges from the aide (pre^college), to the 
technologist (community college), (BSW), (MSW) , and advanced 
social worker (DSW). Such a career ladder is not only theoretically 
possible, but should be aspired to in the field and in small as well 
as farflung agencies. To make such a career program workable, a system 
must be mapped out characterized by flexible entry through the various 
educational levels and career opportunities. It should be underpinned 
with the necessary finances, personnel practices, operational procedures, 
and cooperative arrangements with affdia ted educational institutions. 
Such a program may at first consideration appear costly, but not when 
the conservation of professional values is considered or the benefits that 
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would actnie^femm iKore efRd^^ personi^^erfltpfey'Dnent, morale, and im- 
proved >^odi2J^^^,:>^^^ Tfc feases nou- inherent in the overall helter- 
skelter patterning of careers and limited entry points into the profession 
could be converted to gains, further consolidated by tapping more 
varied sources of recruitment to the profession. 

Emerging career development programs can indeed support the trend 
in social work education toward a comprehensive educatikmal can- 
tinuuni, adaptable to the requirements tfiie s>Judents aiK^ of die 
clientele they vnll serve their ran'iiir lifetimes. Currictilimi 

veloptimtint at each\e^4i^^^ti;%^n;^ff wodJ§l liiien [be loftically projected in 
the lig&t of the wh* , perspective of the continuum. The reasons for 
differential fornuilation of curriculum at each level would emerge as 
even more cogent. At the same time career development at each level of 
practice could be evaluated from a view^ of the field as a whole, and the 
forces to distinguish the various levels of competence WOJWM become 
compelling indeed. An attempt to chart \{hv! itm\^vctil intetrehvted^ss 
of curriculum and career dcyolfppnient fei;^ikx.le,*ii in Figure 2.. 

At tl^p mtit lllifeie av e^feMished agencies are attempting to develop 
career ladders, new positions designed to strengthen services are also 
emerging. These may encompass functions resulting from gaps in service. 
They may come about as a coiisequence of advances in knowledge 
and/or technological changes. Ivh some practice fields such positions and 
careers may comprise contributions from many disciplines. One such 
example is the mental health worker, whose position— ranging from high 
school diploma to master's degree— consists of responsibilities from the 
fields of psychiatry, psychology, social work, nursing, religion, and re- 
habilitative therapies. As in social work, a formal course of study in 
school is planned accompanied by learning experiences in practice. 
Rotating supervision is provided by the disciplines involved in the 
practicum and will continue on the job until such time as the position 
of mental health worker will be sufficiently institutionalized to support 
its own supervisory personnel. 

In the agencies as in the academic setting, the issue arises of sufficient 
flexibility in the system to allow the individual with proper credentials 
to transfer to another career for which he is suited without undue loss. 
Social work is enriched rather than lessened if career lattices as well as 
career ladders are projected. For example, in the health field it is con- 
ceivable that a high school dropout may enter as a nursing aide, become 
a physical therapy aide upon completion of high school, then a psycho- 
logical assistant after community college, go on to serve as a BSW upou 
completing the college curriculum, and so on. Such career patterns will 
place a premium on creativity in rethinking curricula changes and far- 
sightedness in providing new linkages between sequences in the light 
of the continuum. 

IMPLICATIONS FOR THE CONSUMER 

At the time that the introduction of a qualifying undergraduate 
social work sequence makes consideration of the continuum more 
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Figure 2. The Educational Continuum and the Practice of Social Work 
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realistic, it also has implications for social ^vork personnel, stu- 
dents, and clients. Some of the inferences in the field placement* 
especially for employers, faculty, and students, have already been noted. 
Aspects meriting further thought refer to the efTects of this development 
on the consumer himself. Logically consumers may be identified as two 
distinct groups consisting of (1) tlie students, who are the users of the 
undergraduate social work sequence, and (2) the clients or patients, 
who ultimately make use of the social services rendered by graduates of 
the sequence. 

Of some significance for many students is the added opportunity to 
initiate a professional social work career afforded by the undergraduate 
sequence. The fact that some may not be ready to make a career choice 
as early as the age of 18 is countermanded by those who can and those 
from the less financially advantaged sector who must. Adults from the 25- 
'10 age group also find the baccalaureate entry attractive, especially 
when there are agency positions open to them following graduation. 
Current uncertainty regarding the availability of established BSW posi- 
tions is of concern not only to graduates of the sequence but also to 
academic officials who must plan and conduct programs with full regard 
to the exigencies of the job market and the recruitability of able stu- 
dents. Like any new product, the differentiated BSW must be made 
known, utilized, and proved in the field in order to establish conclusively 
the demand for his employment. 

Of even more crucial import accruing from the undergraduate social 
work sequence is the potential of offering more extensive and varied 
social services on behalf of ill and troubled persons. The consumer of 
social services is the ultimate gainer in this endeavor. In an increasingly 
complicated society, social services, characterized by good standards of 
quality, should be increasingly valued. The continuum makes possible 
preparation of social workers for a gamut of services to be extended 
to clients ranging from ghetto dwellers to the more affluent sections of 
the populace for wliich social work as a profession bears responsibility. 
How thoroughly and expertly the educational preparation of those 
electing to enter the field is conducted is a compelling elemeni in de^ 
termining whedier those using such services are well served and whether 
.these services are indeed sought by persons in distress. 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO BE EXPECTED FROM AGENCIES 

The thrust of the continuum could conceivably produce a viable 
social work team composed of members ranging from the community 
college to the doctoral levels. Such a team could serve the troubled, the 
ill, nnd the unfortunate more skillfully and comprehensively than ever 
before and contribute to the prevention as well as the amelioration of 
social ills. To achieve this goal social agencies must participate much 
more effectively in the educational process rather than be excluded or 
hold themselves aloof from it. Reference is made not only to such 
agency activities as funding student fellowships, providing grants to 
schools and universities for various educational purposes, and sponsor- 
ing research or other scholarly pursuits. Unquestionably such responsi- 
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biluies should be assumed by agencies as long as the need for such 
assistance continues. In fact, such universally accepted agency roles as 
providing funds and facilities for field instruction can be expected to 
grow, especially if their educational offering remains useful to the 
Jearnei. If the proposed educational continuum is in reality to eventuate 
however, agencies will need to be involved in a variety of other ways' 
Some of these have been tested, others remain to be tried. In the follow- 
mg listing, a number of proposals are summarized calling for agency- 
. school collaboration in furtherance of the social work continuum 

1. Exchange of agency instructors and school educators should be 
sponsored m an effort to keep them appropriately related to both prac- 
tice and education. If it is indeed true that agency personnel have made 
ittle contribution to curriculum content and academic personnel have 
had jTiinimal impact on practice, such interchange may be a more viable 
way of bringing field and classroom teaching together to expedite the 
students' learning at any point i„ the continuum. Developing curric- 
ulum for the continuum is much more demanding than separate con- 
tern witli each segment of a degree program. Faculties will need to be 
involved m overall planning across the board. What is not so generally 
implemented is (a) the inclusion of agency educators, with appropriate 
recognition as adjunct faculty or as agency consultants on curriculum 
development, and (b) the invitation of faculty to study and write up 
agency practice. ^ 

2. Establishment of social service centers on campuses or at selected 
affiliated agencies can faciiitate demonstrations at which curriculum 
content and learning experiences in the practicum can initially be estab- 
lished and then subsequently revised in keeping with changing knowl- 
edge and evolving methods of practice. 

3. Purposeful attention should also be paid to strengthening curric- 
ulum content m relation to specific fields of practice. This can be done 
without violence to the all-important generic base. The need for en- 
compassing knowledge areas in relation to the various areas of social 
work competence have all too often been overlooked. Consequently the 
trend to initiate educational programs for riew careers and positions 
with a strong social work component outside the schools of social work 
in at least some of the fields of practice continues, despite the fact that 
such career lines might better be integrated into the social work con- 
tinuum. (A specific example is the establishment of the undergraduate 
social work sequence in the health field by a few schools of the applied 
health professions.) 

4. Entry into the social work continuum should be flexible Engi- 
neering this many-doored entry into practice can be facilitated by pro- 
viding academic linkages throughout schooling and employment with 
appropriate professional supervision available to graduates at each level 
of the continuum. During the initial and transitional periods of the 
continuum, when a better prepared social worker at the baccalaureate 
level assumes respon,sibility for many services now rendered by MSW's 
the latter, grounded as they are in practice, can supervise BSWs in 
performing duties previously assigned to them. Likewise, the MSW of 
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the [uture who has first completed his differentiated baccalaureate work 
and applied it in practice will have greater success in supervising or 
teaching what he has practiced. Difficulty may arise with the student 
who goes directly from the differentiated undergraduate course of study 
to the master's sequence without reinforcing his study in practice. Upon 
receiving an MSW— perhaps in the **middle range" of social work knowl- 
edge and practice, such as administration and supervision— he would be 
quite handicapped if called on to supervise differentiated BSW's in their 
practice— that is, if he himself had only his own field instruction to offer 
and no other practice experience. In time the experienced BSW could 
supervise the newly graduated BSW; the experienced MSW, the new 
MSW. This solution would result in a separation of practice levels 
undermining the construction of a professional continuum. 

5. One re.sponse to this situation could be an in-depth practicum at 
each level of the continuum from community college to doctoral study. 
The learning experience in class and field would be geared to meeting 
the educational needs of students as well as to prepare them for their 
professional roles after graduation. The process of differentiating con- 
tent in the practicum of each level would be in keeping with the process 
of differentiating course content. This could be done deliberately and 
studiously. Assuredly agencies have a responsibility to support such 
study efforts; some have already been initiated. Agencies should be as 
receptive as schools are called on to be in providing learning experi- 
ences supportive to the curriculum. 

6. A realignment of manpower should emanate from the social 
work continuum. Thus the community college student could be pre- 
pared either for a technical occupation or as a preprofessional social 
work technologist. The differentiated BSW, with a battery of inter- 
ventive skills and techniques at his command, could be prepared for 
beginning professional practice. The MSW would be expected to have 
polyvalent command of casework, group work, and community organi- 
zation. Additionally, he might ably fulfill the middle-management roles 
of supervision, administration, and consultation. As a program developer 
and planner he would be considered a social strategist. As a program 
critiquer and evaluator he would function as "social negotiator." The 
doctoral social worker would be the program and policyleader, the 
master researcher, the theoretician, and so on. In the continuum, the 
"spread" of the MSW would be significantly curtailed by the community 
college and baccalaureate graduates assuming the technical and client 
service roles, largely because he knows them so thoroughly that he can 
teach them to persons with lesser schooling. On the other hand, the 
more complex leadership and pioneer-type activities that the competent 
MSW with years of experience and study has assumed could be siphoned 
into the doctoral sequence. Agencies in today's complex world must use 
all . the levels of educational output that will enrich their service 
delivery. 

7. Social agencies will need to absorb in their tables of organization 
the multilevel personnel resulting from the social work continuum. In 
relinquishing the MSW as the solo participant in professional practice 
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extended over the entire ladder of social services, agencies can begin to 
assign to the MSW the role suggested-perhaps more delimited, but also 
characterized by greater depth. Additional personnel resources ranging 
from the preprofessional community college graduate t- the dortoral 
graduate will also tend to enrich agency services. Such reorganization of 
personnel should prove to be as advantageous to an agency whose traffic 
IS m the Avelfare of people as retooling for purposes of modernization 
IS to a factory whose product is purchasable commodities. The payoff 
If the process of change is well planned and efficiently administered, 
should be just as prefitable, if not lifesaving. 

8. Methods of classifying or accrediting each level of the continuum 
are in urgent need of developtncni, probably through the proressional 
associations. Only through such an approach can employing agencies 
readily evaluate the prf^paration of applicants for positions. Both school 
curriculum and agency pro,giam are constantly changing and growing. 
At any point m this process manpower may become available with 
needed skills and competence for which agency positions are not yet 
established. Both parties must coordinate activities so as to minimize 
such lags, with integration of practical short-range and farsiehted 
long-range planning. 

9. Continuing education sponsored by the schools and staff develop- 
ment under agency auspices Avill be an essential element in implement- 
ing the continuum. Obsolescence must be combatted. Some system of 
validating competence achieved through continuing education and staff 
development should be devised. This might consist of accrediting or 
certifying agency- based programs as well as academic courses of study 

^lea^inpo . degrees. Perhaps agency-school plans, together or separately, 
coulcl be designed to recognize and identify advanced levels of perfonn- 
ance-between academic degrees, so to speak. Certification of benchmarks 
achieved anywhere in the continuum agreed on by the profession should 
be related to the interests of social services, An educated consumer 
pubhc will respond, and in time demand with increasing persistence 
such standard-setting from the agencies and social workers opting to 
serve them. As social science research and scientific advances open up 
new frontiers, lifetime learning will come to be accepted as the way for 
a progressive society. The speedup of such changes facilitated by the 
communicadon media leads to a culture in which return to school for 
study every few years is necessary to keep up with sciendfic progress. 
Preoccupation with the undergraduate social work sequence and the 
continuum should not preclude taking cognizance of the related di- 
mension of continuing education in developing the profession for the 
future as w^-ll as for today. 

CONCLUSION 

The emergence of the continuum holds promise and meaning for the 
practice of social work in tlie future. Only a few of the many-faceted 
implications were explored in this paper. The inferences drawn and the 
issues identified raise questions still unanswered. They can be thrashed 
out only in thoughtful deliberation with closer interplay between school 
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and agency. Upgrading of the undergraduate social work sequence is an 
essential aspect of the process. Curriculum-building must proceed hand 
in hand with career-building in the agency. Both processes must be 
directed to the objective of enriching social work's contribution to 
society. The arduous effort entailed in such an accomplishment, if car- 
ried out in the best tradition of those already in the profession united 
with those now preparing to enter it, could have an outcome with an 
impressive impact on the health and welfare of all people. 
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Part Five 

Task Force on Social Welfare Content 



ERLC 



INTRODUCTION 

Ernest Wittc 



This report on the social welfare content of the undergraduate 
sociaL work curriculum is a composite and unanimous report of Task 
Force II. Preparation of this report was undertaken with certain definite 
agreed-upon instructions and limitations, which included the following: 

1. The task force should deal with the social service content rather 
than the general educational components or even the social-behavioral 
science foundation content. 

2. The social service content should be conceptualized around edu- 
cational objectives rather than through c^ topography of courses. 

3. Although learning may be conceived of as having cognitive, affec- 
tive, and skill components, these attributes are not mutually exclusive 
and cannot be considered without noting their relationships to each 
other. The rationale for considering these separate components of 
learning was that such a conceptualization might provide a model for 
developing curriculum that permits new insights to help avoid some of 
the pitfalls of the more traditional route. 

Although the Advisory Committee did not force definitions on task 
force members, the following were suggested as guides and were utilized 
by Task Fovce II: 

Cognitive refers to the knowledge a student needs to have about 
himself/society, and clients as an a priori condition for provision of 
services. 

Effect refers to those attitudes, values, and feelings that permit the 
practitioner to use himself in an acceptable way in developing rapport 
and response with a client system. 

Skill is conceived of as the learning necessary to combine the prac- 
titioner's knowledge and affect into role performance. Although the con- 
cepts of interventior<i and skill are closely associated, skill may be con- 
sidered the broader of the two. 

4. It was further agreed that the time available to members of the 

! 
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task force would make it impossible tor them to include in their report 
a detailed treatment of recommended curriculum content. Such an effort 
would have required the production of a volume equivalent to Volume 
II of the comprehensive curriculum study published by the Council 
on Social Work Education in 1959. Rather, it was agreed that selected 
areas would be developed in considerable detail as an illustration of how 
this might be done for other curriculum areas. Such expanded treatment, 
including illustrative syllabi, will be found in the appendices to this 
section of the book. 

In addition, attention is called to the following publications dealing 
specifically with social welfare and social work content that will be 
available in the near future- or have a definite projected publication 
date: 

Prank Loewenberg, R. Dolgotf. and Herbert Bisno, The Teaching of Practice 
Skills (New York: Council on Social Work Education, 1970) . 
, John Romanyshyn. Social Welfare: Charity to Justice (New York: Random 

House, to be published in February 1971) . 
■ Herbert Bisno» Social Work and Social Services^Ftmction, Structure and Change, 
(New York: Harper &: Row, Vol. I to be published in May or June 1971) . 

Readers of this report may find helpful a brief indication of the way 
the report was prepared and is presented/Herbert Bisno was asked to 
prepare the basic overall document that is incorporated in the body of 
the report, "Social Welfare Content " He also prepared other related 
documents that are included in the appendices. John Romanyshyn was 
asked to prepare material dealing with the objectives of social welfare 
as a social institution and a document dealing with a policy issue to 
illustrate one approach, both of which are published as appendices. 
Zelda Samort was asked to prepare a paper that~wouiu clarify and 
emphasize the affective content of social work education and perhaps 
make clearer its relationship to cognitive content and methods of in- 
struction. Her paper is especially useful in presenting her perception of 
how to design a curriculum that would be psychologically meaningful 
to both teachers and students. 

The task force agreed that certain curriculum materials available 
to it were important to present as a means of illustrating and clarifying 
certain curriculum content areas. It was thought that such material 
would be helpful to users of this report by suggesting to them approaches 
in developing their own curriculum content. This task force is firmly 
convinced that each faculty member must develop his own courses if 
they are to have maximum utility. These materials are therefore in- 
cluded as appendices. 

It should be repeated that although task force members were asked 
to undertake specific assignments, this is a task force report* This does 
not imply that the report reflects total agreement of every member with 
what has been included or excluded, nor does it imply that the form 
and words used are necessaxlly those that any single member might 
have used. It does mean, however, that the overall content, the concepts 
on which the report is based, and the implications of the potential 
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contribution ot undergraduate education to the preparation of social 
workers for practice are unanimously held by task force members. 

In summary then, the task force report includes as appendices the 
toilowing content presented in the order most directly consistent with 
the paper prepared 'uy Mr. Bisno: 

Appendix A. An outline of niiddle-leveS educational objectives-con- 
tent to be learned^includinqr detailed elaboration of one educational 
objective-social change-prep;: .cd by Herbert Bisno 

Appendtx B. An elaboration of the objectives for the "social wel- 
fare as a social institution" sector of the curriculum. This is augmented 
in Appendix C by a specification of the postulates underlying an aspect 
of the determinants of social welfare policy. "Son*« Basic Assumptions 

K I" ^"^^'"^ Strategy." Both of thc»e <4ocuments were pre- 
pared by John Romanyshyn. ^ 

Appendix D. A draft syllabus titled "Human Service Organizations. 
1 roiessions, and Consumers." prepared by Richard Steinman 

^ftl- '' detailed development of one concept, conflict, pre- 

pared by Simon Slavin. ■ ^ 

mPf^?J!"l%f" ^ P^^PP'^^ fo"" reconceptualization of social work 
Za^itu • Framework, for Teaching Social Work Methods 

and Skills prepared by Herbert Bisno. 

Appendix G A paper on the psychological basis for building a curric- 
ulum, with specific emphasis on the affective component of social welfare 
content, prepared by Zelda Sambff. 

^/.^^ndtx H.^A --structural-functionar' model of curriculum organi- 
zation prepared by Herbert Bisno. ^ 

Appendix 7. Descriptions of several illustrative social work programs 
now bemg^developed or actually jn operation at various schools 

r.r^^ ^^^^T^f^t^"^^'"' sociar work at the'Teaneck (N.l.) 
campus of Fairleigh Dickinu n University. 

The social welfare sequence of the University of Maine in Port- 



b 

land. 



f. ^'kV'^^^Y^'^ ""^ ^^^ Undergraduate Department of Social Wel- 
tare. School of Social Administration. Temple University. Philadelphia. 
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SOCfAL WELFARE CONTENT 



Herbert Bisiio 



I. INTRODUCTION 

A. Mission of the task force 

This task force will attempt to specify the major elements of the pro- 
fessional content of an undergraduate program designed to prepare 
baccalaureate students to practice social work or to fill related occupa- 
tional roles (traditional and innovative) in the social services immedi- 
ately following graduation.^ 

B. Assumptions 

1. It is assumed that the same undergraduate program that prepares 
social work practitioners can prepare students to enter graduate schools 
of social work with a clear advantage over students without comparable 
preparation. It is also anticipated that an undergraduate social work 
program will contribute, as do the other offerings, to the general educa- 
tional purposes of thi: institution of which-it-is a part.^ — - : 

2. The conception of social work practice used in this document is 
not limited to so-called direct service activities but encompasses the total 
range of appropriate roles, functions, and tasks. 

3. Since the central goal of the program is the preparation of social 
work practitioners, it appears appropriate to use social work as^the 
program designation. 

4. We do not believe that an undergraduate program is properly 
develop^^d by selecting from graduate programs that content which can 
be presented on a "lower" level. The effective way to build a program 
is from the "bottom up" or to develop it simultaneously at several 
levels. 



'Some persons arc attempting to maintain a distinction between imdcrgradnate 
social work practitioner-oriented programs and professional soical work programs, 
which are defined as being entirely in the graduate sphere/ The task force believes 
this is a divisive and untenable distinction, based on anachronistic political and 
status considerations. It appears to be educationally unsound and totally incom- 
patible with the developments noted in Section IL 

^"Citizenship participation" is not conceived of as a specific and unique goal of 
the social work program as such. 
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C. Limitations 

It is important to recognize from the ^stset what this task force 
^ dehnes as bemg outside its proper or feasible scope. First, we do not plan 
to provide detailed specification of content equivalent to that found in 
course syllabi or elaborated course outlines. Even less is it our intention 
to provide a substitute for substantive reading material. Second, the 
practical limitations if this project preclude a narrative commentary on 
the identified elements. Third, although an effort was made to examine 
materials used in programs at a wide variety of schools, it would be 
pretentious and misleading to claim that the task force's conclusions 
were based on extensive and systematic new research. Fourth, the work- 
ing procedures adopted by the task force necessarily imply that its con- 
clusions reflect, m critical ways, the individual and collective judgments 
• ot the task force members. We do not wish to create the illusion of a 
definitive wisdom transcending the fallible qualities of those individuals 
making up the task force. Fifth, although all aspects of the Syracuse 
University project are intimately related, the division of labor among 
the various task forces^ means that not all the linked facets can be 
explored by each of the task forces, even though this does violence to 
organically connected subjects. 

Although these disclaimers may appear to reduce the utility of tliis 
enterprise below an acceptable level, we shall attempt, ^by means of se- 
lective elaboration and differential empha.s!s„-to achieve our purpose in 
a nianner that is realistic, educationally .sound, and still useful to the 
reader. Let it be perfectly clear, though, that while we believe a project 
ot this sort can be of considerable assistance to an instructor or depart- 
_inen t, we hold.strongly to the con vict^o^^ 4hn t omnoi'^erK'^f as'a mean- " " 
ingful substitute for mastery of the content and skillful, creative teach- 
ing by the classroom instructor. 

ir. IMPORTANT PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENTS 
A. New NASW membersiiip requirements 

By a membership referendum the National Association of Social 
Workers ';f,:™tly broadened the eligibility criteria for membership. Two 
ot these n.iuges have specific significance for undergraduate programs 
1 he hrst makes persons eligible for regular membership if they hold a 
bachelor s degree with an undergraduate sequence in social work that 
meets mteria established by the Council of Social Work Education The 
second change, which concerns advancement from one membership 
category to another, specifies that associate members may advance to 
regular membership after completing 2 years of social work employment, 
^ years in the associate category, and specified undergraduate or grad- 
uate academic requirements. The new reality, then, is this: The under- 
graduate social work program is the first level of professional education 
it IS designed to prepare practicing social workers. 

A related development is the pending acceptance, early in 1970 of 
social workers with bacheior's degrees for membership in the Social 
Work Vocational Bureau. 
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B. Federal funding 

In recent years a number oi Federal agencies have supported work- 
shops, teaching institutes, and conferences designed to promote and 
strengthen undergraduate education. The Syracuse project is itself 
funded by the Veterans Administration. In addition, new categories of 
social work employees, for wliich the bachelor s degree is the requisite 
qualification, have been created by various Federal agencies and Fed- 
eral-State services. Finally, and most dramatic, is the funding for under- 
graduate social work education provided through Title VII, Section 
707, of the Social Security Act and the Federal 75-25 percent funding 
available through State welfare agencies. 

C. Expanded activities of CSWE 

CSWE has carried on numerous activities in recent years designed to 
promote and strengthen undergraduate programs. The expansion of 
undergraduate consultation services, the publication of a wide range 
of teaching materials, support and stimulation of conferences, institutes 
lor faculty, and the like have all made an important contribution. How- 
ever, the single most significant CSWE activity in the undergraduate 
area is the continuing development of strengthened criteria for under- 
graduate member schools. 

D. Work of regional organizations 

Organizations such as the Western Interstate Commission on Higher 
Education and the Southern Regional Education Board have carried 
on a variety of programs designed to gain greater acceptance of under- 
graduate programs as well as to enhance the quality of these programs 
by strengthening the preparation of the instnictiona^ 

The community college movement 

There has been a great surge of interest in community service and 
related educational programs on the part of community colleges. A 
most important recent development in this connection has been the 
preparation of CSWE, in cooperation with the American Association of 
Junior Colleges, of guidelines for the development of community service 
technician programs. 

F. The "new" manpower picture 

For a variety of reasons the present manpower picture is quite differ- 
ent from that envisioned in the ''GAP" report of a number of years ago. 
In many communities, especially larger ones, there is now a surplus of 
undifferentiated baccalaureate graduates seekinglpositions in the social 
services. The indications are that with the expansion of community 
college and undergraduate programs, a decreasing rate of expansion in 
related human service fields and the opening up of /'new Careers"-type 
programs, the surplus will increase. This manpower reality together 
with the need to strengthen the quality of services performed by persons 
with less than graduate training, will in all probability result in an 
intensified drive t9 get employers to differentiate in some way between 
those with appropriate education and those without such preparation. 
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This development will in turn tend to improve the quality of under- 
graduate programs as well as being an expression of the upgrading of 
such programs. 

ill. SIGNIFICANCE OF PRACTICE STUDIES 

Most studies of the performance of persons with less than graduate 
preparation engaged in social work activities have not been directly 
addressed to the relationship'Sier.ween behavior on the job and the type 
of undergraduate preparation. Hence the conclusions that can legiti- 
mately be derived from such studies are rather limited. At ihe very least, 
though, the following can be maintained: Since even largely undiffer- 
entiated baccalaureate graduates can satisfactorily perform many tasks 
and functions considered to be within the purview of social work, it 
follows that students graduating from social work programs should 
certainly be able to perform many social work functions and tasks in an 
adequate manner. In a general sense, too, one can say that some curric- 
ulum content suggestions relating to the problems, procedures, and skills 
involved in the performance of social work roles can be inferred from 
studies of practice. 

IV. KEY ISSUES IN PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 

A. Goals 

There has been and is much confusion about appropriate goals of 
undergraduate programs. The range covers, at one extreme, teaching 
about social welfare for purposes of general cultural enrichment and 
responsible citizenship to, at the other, preparation for the practice 
of sociahwork. Ah aspecfof this question ifasbeeh whether it is logically 
consistent or feasible to postulate several different goals for the same 
undergraduate program. This task force has taken the position that the 
primary goal of the type of undergraduate program it envisions is 
preparation for practice, with preparation for graduate education being 
a second and compatible purpose/'^ 

B. Terminology and functions 

The matter of terminology in the designation of undergraduate 
programs continues to be a troublesome issue. One suspects that this is 
a symptom of much more basic concerns, confusions, and disagreements. 
These include such matters as varying goals, imprecise terminology with- 
in the field itself, striving for prestige, political considerations, and the 
problem of interpretation to the public. Rather than explore the full 
ramifications of all these possibilities> we shall use heuristic definilioiis 
in advancing a set of conclusions. 

I. Propositions 

First, social welfare is here defined as a field of activity and, iFt 
sociological terms, an institutional sector of society. Social services refers 
to a category of services. Social work is an occupation that provides a 
professional service. 5onV7Z workers play a prominent role in the pro- 

*This position is stated in Section I, A and B, of this report. 
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vision of various of the social sen'ices and many, but not all, of their 
activities take place within the framework of the social welfare institu- 
tion. With these definitions as a point of departure, the following ''if- 
then" propositions are advanced: 

a. If the goal of the program basically is to prepare students for pro- 
fessional social work practice, then it should be designated a social xuork 
program. 

b. If the primary goal of the program is really to prepare students 
for two or more occupations (not just slightly modified or thinly dis- 
guised social work education), then a broader occupational-type desig- 
nation (e.g., human service or social service occupations) would be 
desirable. 

c. If the central goal of the progiam is to^ prepare students with 
difTerent occupational backgrounds for functioning in a given institu- 
tional area or for providing a category (or categories) of service, then 
a designation suggesting the field of activity or category of service (e.g., 
social welfare or social service) would be most appropriate. 

d. If the main purpose of the program is to develop intellectual 
mastery of a given body of content beyond that identified with the usual 
disciplines, then an area of knowledge designation (e.g., urban affairs 
or black studies) would be the most appropriate title. 

c. If a combination of these purposes constitutes a central goal, then 
a broad designation reflecting the varied elements of the program would 
be in order.^ 

Of course, these are analytical conclusions that might have to be 
modified in any given situation by political imperatives or public rela- 
tions problems. - ... . - 

There are certain common reasons for using designations other than 
social work for undergraduate programs that we consider to be of dubi- 
ous validity. These include distinguishing between undergraduate and 
graduate programs, providing a more prestigious name for what remains 
basically a social work program, and creating a liberal arts aura for the 
program. 

In view of the fact that the primary goal of the program spelled out 
in this report is to prepare social work practitioners, the designation 
social xuork has been adopted for our program. This has the advantages 
of denotative accuracy, reinforcement of the profession's visibility, free- 
dom from subterfuge, support for the professional identification and 
socialization of the student, more explicit linkage between the educa- 
tional program and the field of practice, and greater continuity between 
undergraduate and graduate professional programs. 

2, Arguments for broad programs 

There is another type of question, one concerned with the substan- 
tive merits of programs of greater than usual breadth, that needs to be 

* There may be, of course, a discrepancy between the designation given a program 
by the educational institution of which it is a part and organized occupational bodies 
; external to the scliool. For example ,a program may justifiably be defined by a 
spokesman for social work as esscntiaUy social work education, even though the 
administering institution uses a dilTerent title. 
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explicated and discuiwied, albeit briefly., Among die primary arguments 
in support of programs such as those in the "human services" are the 
following: 

a. The interprofessionai cross-fertilization is likely to lead to more 
effective practice because of greater emphasis on interdisciplinary 
content and teaching. 

b. Such programs are likely to be more efficient than diverse pro- 
grams that often cover much of the same ground. 

c. Broad programs encompassing a number of professions are less 
likely than traditional programs to lead to narrowly rigid professional 
identification, which, in turn, creates interprofessional misunderstanding 
and conflict, 

d. Witli the professional roles in the hunian services in a state of 
flux, and a blurring of many roles, supraprofessional education is better 
attuned to contemporary practice. 

c. New and more appropriate professional categories and identifica- 
tions may result from these broader programs, 

f, Supraprofessional programs are likely to broaden the base of 
student recruitrhent. 

Disadvantages of broad programs 

The major disadvantages of these broad "multiprofessional" pro- 
grams appear to be as follows: 

a. The selection of a core of knowledge, skills, and attitudes com- 
mon to the various professions is a difficult process with a built-in set 
of potential political as well as analytical problems. 

b. There is likely to be a problem, of time and requirements, in 
incorparatmg t^ie-esi,ential core and specialized content within any-given * 
program. 

c. There may be a serious problem of faculty selection, socialization, 
and integration. 

d. There is likely to be a lessening, if not loss, of identification with 
the usual professional occupations, witliout the development of a strong 
new occupational connection. The probable consequence is an identifi- 
cation with a given organization, activity, field of practice and/or 
clientele. The results of this are likely to be (1) an increase in the 
already existing domination of professional norms, values, and identifica- 
tions by organizational field-of-practice imperatives, (2) lessened mo- 
bility among field of practice, (3) aggravation of the existing problem 
of low visibility faced by some occupations, and (4) intensification of 
interorganization or interfield conflict as a substitute for interoccupa- 
tional misunderstanding and conflict. 

e. The instructional level of generalization may have to be pitched 
at too high a level (in order to cover all the occupational spheres) to be 
efTective and meaningful. 

f. Within the existing occupations, which tend to cover a broad 
range of content and interests, students often are disinterested in some 
aspects of the program. Increasing the breadth of the program, as v/ould 
be the case in a humrm services major, would likely add to this problem. 

g. There is more likelihood of confusion between a professional 
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major and a liberal arts niajoi' in a human services prograui tiian is the 
case with a more usual profession-linked program, 

h. The learning problems are compounded wlien a multiprotes- 
sionai focus is added to the multidisciplinaiy content that already makes 
up such a large part of social work education. 

i. There is less likeHhood of effective linkage between graduate 
professional programs and undergraduate programs not identified with 
the usual professions. 

j. Unless the human services program is narrowly focused on a given 
field of practice, there is likely to be less effective linkage wiUi the occu- 
pational job market. Related to this is the question of public under- 
standing of the new program. 

It seems reasonable to conclude that the problems of implementing 
broad programs such as the human services programs are indeed formid- 
able and that it wouklbe distinctly premature to evaluate them as being 
preferable to the more usual professional programs. 

An alternative tliat is free of many of these problems is to have a 
distinct social work major within a more comprehensive human services 
structure. This approach has some of the advantages of the human 
services program, many fewer disadvantages, but some real limitations 
of its own. For instance, this organizational pattern is much less innova- 
tive than a conunon core human service program since it really repre- 
sents a structural shelter for relatively discrete programs of a more usual 
type. Also, nltliough tliere may be a tendency for more multidisciplinary 
and multiprofessional interaction within such an administrative ''um- 
brella'' there may also be serious competition for lesources and recog- 
hitibn of the part dt^tlie various occupalionarmajor ' 

After examining the various possibilities, the task force decided to 
base our study on the premise of an undergraduate social work pro- 
gram. This does not of course preclude die possibility of a range of 
satisfactory administrative homes for such a program. 

C. Adminisfrative auspices 

In a recent article Dolgoff systematically explored the advantages and 
disadvantages of alternative administrative auspices.-'"' Witte.has also 
adch esscd himself to this question in a recent article, in which he makes 
an effective case for a separate major in its own administrative home 
(i.e., a department) « These analyses will not be repeated here. Our 
position is this: Although diere are probably a number of potentially 
workable structural arrangements, the new "professional" character of 
the undergradtiate program of the type postulated in this report greatly 
strengthens the argument for a separate major within a suitable larger 
administrative home (e.g., department, new multiprofessional structure, 

Ralph DolgofF, "Administrativt; Auspices for Undergraduate Social Welfare 
Programs: Advantages and Disadvantages of Various Alternatives/' Social Work Edu- 
cation Reporter, Vol. 17, No. 3 (September 1969) . 

«Ernest F. Witte, "Implications and Next Steps for Undergraduate Education," 
Continuities in Undergraduate Social Welfare Education (New York: Council on 
Social Work Education. 1969) . 
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.school of social work). Tlicie i.. a high probabihty thai the iincnial 
stresses within a sociology depaitinem (or any other basic discipline) 
that contains a social work concentration will increase as tlie social work 
program professionalizes and the sociology proirrani becomes more 
oriented to research and graduate studies. 

It might be desirable at lliis point to clarify our u.se of some teruT> 
concetUrahon is meant . luster of interrelated courses that do not 
result m a separate major or degree. The term sequence is used loosely 
Jn the literature. It has been equated by some with either a concentra- 
tior: or program, while others have used it fn the latter sense. Of course 
the term sequential can refer to components of content, not just courses ' 
as such. 

D. Field instruction 

Although field iiisliuction is an organic part of the total under- 
graduate program this aspect will not be elaborated on. since another 
task force has this responsibility. 

E. Roles *o be filled 

There is obviously an intimate link between educational programs 
and employment of the graduates of these programs. However, since 
there is a task force on manpower utilization, we will do no mont; with 
this topic than to say that it is a responsibility of the undergraduate 
programs to prepare students to fill botli innovative and still viable tra- 
ditional roles. Of course, even employment in a traditional setting or 
role should not be seen as justification for a social worker to accept the 
existing order of thing.s. Organizational, policy, program, and role 
changes should L-e" liie l esponsibility of all social workers when the'cor- 
rection of social inadequacies or injustices requires such changes. 

F. Admission to and retention in undergraduate programs 

Since the proposed program is a professional course of study it is 
important that there be a formal, selective (not automatic) admissions 
procedure. This would permit interpretation of the program at the time 
of application and would allow a check on numbers, as well as making 
possible the rare rejection of an applicant because of gross unsuitabihty 

Students would understand, from the time of admission to the pro- 
gram, that satisfactory completion of the required field- experience is a 
necessity for graduation and that satisfactory grades would not be the 
only basis for retention in it. 

G. Student recruitment 

Systematic efforts should be made to recruit talented students, espe- 
cially from disadvantaged groups, for undergraduate social work pro- 
grams. ^ 

H. Faculty 

The ideal faculty member is professionally educated, has good ex- 
perience, is sophisticated in the rtfiateid basic knowledge areas, is a fine 
teacher and researcher, and understands academic norms and the mis- 
sion of the university. Obviously Vealistk expectations cannot be equated 
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with this ideal. The criteria for employment, tenure, and promotion 
need to be as functional as possible. This implies, for example, that an 
academic unit should be evaluated in terms of its balance as a unit, 
rather than expecting each faculty member to excel in all the areas. For 
example, unusual competence in performing the required instructional 
functions should permit tenure and promotion, even in lieu of certain 
qualifications such as the Ph. D. or publication. 

It should be clear that w^e are not justifying the employment of less- 
than-competent faculty members any more than we favor graduating 
students who have not attained the necessiary level of proficiency. What 
we are contending is that the range and diversity of competence required 
by a social work program need to be recognized and realistically ap- 
praised, and that nonfunctional criteria (traditional or new) be re- 
placed by meaningful standards. 

1/ Financiol commitment 

An undergraduate social w^ork program that is designed to prepare 
practitioners is not clieap and cannot be effectively implemented unless 
adequate resources are allocated to the program. At the present time 
most undergraduate programs do not have the resources to execute the 
type of program we have in mind.jit is our position that the quality 
of a program is of the e.ssence. Hence we view it as much more desirable 
for the profession and society to have a limited number of good under- 
graduate social work programslhan a large number of inadequate pro- 
gram.s. We believe that many an educational institution will have to 
make a forthright and difficult decision in the near future on the matter 
of the. extent and type of support it is willing to provide for the 
"THRlergratiuat^ social work program. " ' " " ' 

J. Number of students and size of classes 

Professional education in social work, as in medicine and other 
occupations, is not cheap. In certain subjects small classes are essential. 
The quality of the program should not be allowed to deteriorate because 
the number of students exceeds the resources. 

K. Advising and teaching loads 

A program of the typ?? being proposed puts a premium on skilled 
advising. It is recommended that a .system of units encompa.ssing the 
major instructional activities be worked out for the purpose of deter- 
mining the appropriate instructional load for a faculty member. Ex- 
clusive reliance on classroom hours as a measure ^'results in a consistent 
downgrading of other essential aspects of the teacher s roles despite cout 
trary expectations and goals. 

L Coordination among undergraduate programs, community colleges, 
and graduate schools 

Since it is the function of another ta.sk force, this topic will not be 
explored. 

V. CONTENT 

We have already entered a disclaimer about what we are not going 
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to do. The most important ol these is that we are not providing an alter- 
native to the development of specific course oiithnes or syllabi. Even less 
do we see our work as constituting a "tanned" educational program. 
We ^vould not, even if we could, attempt to describe (and certainly not 
dictate) "ideal" courses or an "ideal" curriculum. As a matter of ^ :t 
we are not even in a position to elaborate on most of the educational 
objectives we have identified. This ni«-' ihat there is a real danger that 
some of the content we are presentin. be misunderstood or misused. 
We know of no way to ensure that tliis will not occur. All we can do is 
note that to be used effectively the content that is explicated must be 
meaningful to the instructor, that ifj, he needs to be comfortable with 
tlie ideas, in the sense of possessing a rather thorough understanding of 
them, if he is to incorporate this content in his courses. The real risk 
arises from an instructor trying to work with materials that are alien to 
him. Thus we put our ultimate confidence in the good judgment of the 
teacher. 

One other comment is in order. Some instructors may find that there 
are important content items listed with which they are not at ease. 
Others may find themselves taken aback by ^he extent of the material. 
We can express sympathy, but not much in thci way of solace. We be- 
lieve that social work education is in the midst of a critically important 
transition that will put new demands on all of us. In our own sphere 
(and without pushing the auLilogy too far) we are moving from an "old 
matli" to a "new math," And that means we need to master new knowl- 
edge and develop new competence. There is no alternative. We do hope, 
though, that our work in this project will help in this transition and that 
it will be seen as an aid rather than simply as a potential burden. Hope- 
fully too, the transition will be aided by new teaching material, teacher 
work.shops. teaching-learning technologies, and so on. Ultimately, 
though, the burden remains with the instructor to master what the 
present age requires, 

VI. UNANSWERED QUESTIONS 

Many uncertainties remain. Among the nvajor ones are these: 

a. What important content that should have been included has been 
left out? 

B. Of the material that has been included, whisfV components are 
not especially useful? 

C. How should the content be organized (vertically and horizon- 
tally) for most effective learning? 

D. How can more effective field-classroom linkages be established? 

E. What methods of teaching-learning are most effective for what 
types of content? 

• These are but a few of the questions that remain. Much experimenta- 
tion must be done before we will be in a position to respond to them 
with a high degree of confidence. 
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In these appendices, reference lo an undergraduate program in social 
work means the total complex of offerings— required and elective, with 
both social work-social welfare content .and content from other dis- 
ciplines—that go to make up the course of study. Although it would 
have been highly desirable to identify relevant content in relation to 
the overall program, practical limitations precluded such r:n extensive 
undertaking. Instead, the task force has concentrated on social work 
and social welfare content objectives. This does not imply that the im- 
portance of content in other areas for the social work program has been 
neglected. Nor does it suggest that prerequisite and supportive courses 
in related disciplines can be dispensed with in favor of social work con- 
tent ofFering.s. On the contrary, we believe that much social work^spcial 
welfare content cannot be learned adequately without a grasp of 
theories, concepts, and data from various of the basic disciplines. For 
c?t^»niple, it is assumed that a student xvill have a firm grounding in a 
ntimber of the social sciences before attempting to cope with the content 
described in Appendix A. 

The conceptual material thai has been identified here is varied and 
complex partly because there are no high.-level theoretical systeirs, or 
even midrange conceptual schemes, that are adequate as analytical 
instruments for understanding the social world/Thus while the scientific 
virtue of parsimony remains a desideratum in social analysis and ex- 
planation, it is not readily attainable at present. This xmpHes that we 
mmt possess a large repertoire of theories, concepts, and data on which 
we are competent to draw, selectively and skillfully (is it too much to 
say with artistry?), in coping with relevant questions and problems. 

It is recognized that the extensive listing of content that charac- 
terizes Appenchx A may disenchant t:\e reader. The question that might 
inimediately arise is: Of what iise and in what manner? A relatively full 
treatment of many of the idehs noted here will be provided in two 
forthcoming texts. However, for the purpose at hand—and to suggest 
in a most sumniaryiashion an answer to the above question— it might be 
useful to comment briefly and illustratively on one of ^ihe sections of 
the outline. 

Section VI A may appear especially uninviting. It represents, of 
course, an elaboration, in outline form, of the social change component. 
The content is not intended to serve as a list to be memorized by stu- 



dents or ;is a symbol of ilie eriKlitioii of the instructof. .^Anther, a conv 
mand of this content (including a grasp of the essentials, limitations, 
and potential uses o( the various theoretical schools) permits the teach- 
ing and learning of the history of social \vellare and social work within 
a social change framework-a framework that stresses the dynamics and 
recurrent social forces responsible for the emergence, developviicnt, and 
decline of policies and programs. This is in sharp contrast to a particu- 
laristic historical emphasis that highlights what is luiique. The selective 
use of various change concepts, as they are appropriate to the matter 
under analysis, will not only help to explain past behavior but should 
also assist in the luiderstanding of contemporary and future policy op- 
tions and consequences. For example, the development of the English 
Poor Law, the recurre?K:e of McCaithyism in the United States, or the 
emergence of the present political and social conflicts in the United 
States are not self-explanatory. Hence the various concepts and the- 
oretical notions that might be useful in analysis and explanation are 
presented. Some instructors might prefer to discuss the basic concepts 
prior to analyzing the substance of change, while others might wish to 
move inductively from the data to die conceptual framework. Of course, 
not all the ideas are useful or necessary in dealing with any given event: 
that is why the selective and .skillful use of the material has been stressed. 
We hope we have offered some usefid intellectual tools that will con- 
tiibute to understanding as well as to more effective outcomes for pro- 
grams and practice. But tools are by themselves dull and lifeless: the 
magic, animation, and creativity that result from their use is but a 
measure of the imagination and comi^etence of whoever uses them. 
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APPENDIX A 



SOCIAL WORK-SOCIAL WELFARE CONTENTS 



1. Social Work'Social Science 

A. Social science and social work: differences in aims and functions 

B. Differential role requirements of the social scientist and social 
worker 

C. Problems in respect to the usefulness and availability on con- 
tent from the social sciences for social work 

D. Problems in communication between social scientists and social 
workers 

E. Generalization and the individual instance: an example of alien 
orientations 

F. Future directions 

IL The Problems of Men 

A. Human needs 

B. Functional requisites of large social systems 

C. Social problems: sources and characteristics 

IIL Social Welfare As the Primary Insliintional Context of Social Work 

A. Ttie social functions of assistance 

B. Social welfare objectives 

JV. The Interrelationship Between the Social Welfare Institution and 
the Social Structure and Culture 

A. The institutional location and characteristics of social welfare 
services in different types of social structures and cultures . 

B. Structured inequality: its special significance for social welfare 
and social work r 

1. Two specific aspects 

a. The poor 

b. Raciai and ethnic liiinorities 

V. The Place of.^Social Work in Institutional Contexts Other than 
Social Welfare 

VL Changes in the Social Welfare Institutio?} 

A. The sociocultural determinants of changes in the social welfare 
institution 

1. Social change: sources, theories, process, and instrumental- 
' ■ ties ■ 
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2. Determinants oi clianges in the social welfare ideology 

a. Specification of the social change objective 

(1) Concept of social change 

(2) Quest for understanding 

(a) Detection, measurement, and prediction of 
social change 

(b) Basic questions confronting the analyst of 
social change 

(c) Progress and change 

3. rheories and theorists of social change: geographic deter- 
minism, biological determinism, evolutionary tradition, social- 
differenliaiion school, the functional model, the conflict school, 
the social relationship model, Ferdinand Tonnies, Emile Durk- 
heim, Karl Marx (and Friederich Engels), Robert Michels, 
James Burnham, William F, Ogburn 

4. Dynamics of social change 

a. Categories of behavior likely to show a high frequency 
of persistence and stability 

b. Categories of behavior relatively accessible to change 
c General flexibilities in the sociocultural system 

d. Inequality and injustice 

e. Conflict of interest and group conHicts 

f. Economic development and industrialization 

(a) Appropriate goals and values 

(b) Required institutional forms 

(c) Organizational conditions 

(d) Motivation 

(e) Resrnirces 

(2) Concomitants and consequences of industrializa- 
tion 

(a) Changes in the economic section (including 
occupational structure) 

(i) Development of a national commercial- 
r ized market into which the subsistence sector 

of the society is gradually absorbed 

(ii) A decrease in the proportion of the 
population engaged in agriculture 

(iii) Increased mobility of labor 

(iv) DeveIojJD.<.'nt of a factory system 

(v) $pec)pJi^?:alion and a more complex di- 

(vi) '^rni:.-'i>yment is based on performance 
rele^:^/^'' :^i|i!;;ria and the employee relat 
ship is ot a contratual character 

(vii) Development of a relatively complex 
distribution system 

(viii) Continuing technological advances (at 

■ • / \ '.■ . Ill 



an increasing rate), inciuding automation at 
a later stage 

(ix) The necessity for investment capital 

(x) Changes in the standard of living and 
distribution of income 

(xi) The rise of labor protests and a labor 
movement 

(b) Population and growth 

(c) Growth in urban areas 

(d) Changes in patterns of stratification 

(e) Growth in importance and size of organiza- 
tions 

(f) Changes in sociocultural aspects 

(i) Changes and organization and character 
of family life 

(ii) Changes in social controls 

(iii) Development of "organic solidarity*' 
and "achieved" relationships 

(iv) ' Increased diversity of norms and be- 
havioral alternatives 

(v) Increased importance of secondary rela- 
tionships i 

(vi) Certain social and psychological prob- 
lems such as alienation 

(vii) Increasing importance of education, 
transportation, and communicatio.is media 

(viii) Increased distinction between work 
and leisure 

(ix) Increase in interest groups and associ- 
ational activities 

(x) Changes in value systems and thought 
processes . 

(g) The great significance of the state in indus- 
trial societies 

(h) Important role of the military 

g. Urbanization 

h. Demographic changes 

i. Acculturation 
j. Innovations 

k. The "organization'* revolution 
1. Leadership ; 
m. Ideologies (including religious thought and nationalism) 
n. Social inovements f 
o. Law \ 
p. Education | 
q. Rising expectations and an awareness of "underde- 
velopment" \ 
r. Incompatibilities 
Si The ''overwhelming events'* , 



t. Purposeful iulei vention 
u. Social-psyciioIogiLal factors 

Forces and phenomena that inhibit change 

1. General tendencies toward inflexibility in ssociocultural 
systems ' 

2. Structural patterns (class, power, arrangements, invested 
interests) 

3. Prinrary groups 

4. Possession of major inj^truments of physical coercion 

5. Law 

6. Absence of effective leadership 

7. Ideological resistance 

8. Isolation 

9. Cultural traditions, ethnocentricities, and sense of unique- 
ness 

10. Character and extent of education 

11. Social-psychological factors 

a. Communication problem 

b. Fa tali sm and psychological insecurity 

c. Circumscribed ingroup identification 

d. Acceptance of traditional authority 

e. Habituation 

f. Learning problenis 

Induced social -change 

1. Innovation 

2. Acculturation 

3. Bilateral and international assistance 

4. Military intervention and economic domination 

5. Social movements 

a. Social movement and social change 

(1) The concept of social movements 

(2) Functions of social movements 

(3) Characteristics of social movements 

(4) Certain of the conditions associated with the 
emergence of social movements. 

(a) Extensive discontent combined with a sense 
of new possibilities 

(b) Improvements in conditions and the presence 
of rising expectations followed by either (1) a 
sharp reversal of the advances or (2) the devel- 

I opment of a marked gap between the extent of 
structural change and the character and rate of 
the climb (usually quite steep) of the pattern of 
expectations. 

(c) The loss of the ''holding power" of existing 
institutions, norms, and values .for significant 
population groups, coupled with adherence to 
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new "meanings*' and loyalty to "nonconforming" 
membership and/ or reference groups 

(5) Generalizations about dynamic elements involved 
in contemporary youthful activism and dissent 

(6) The destiny of social movements 

(a) Ideology 

(b) Leadership 

(c) Tactics 

(d) Organization 

(e) Countermeasures 

(7) Similarities among :3oci?.l movements 

(8) Evaluation of social movements 
6. Legal enactment 

(1) The concept , of law— differentiation of legal norms 
from other types of social norms 

(2) The functions of law 

(3) The sources of law 

(4) The role of law in-social cliange 

(a) Law and the sociocultural milieu 

(b) Assumptions and hypotheses regarding the opera- 
tion of law 

(c) Conditions limiting the impact of law on social 
change 

1). Indicators of social cliange 
1. Ideas and circumstances 

a. Ideas and the social structure 

b. The "sociology of knowledge*' approach, its uses and 
limitations 

c. The "psychology of belief" 

d. The concept of ideology 

e. Applications of the sociology of knowledge to social 
work - 

E. The histor ical develoj:)ment of social welfare, social services, and 
social work 

L In addition to the usual- material covered; the following 
content items shoufd also be included as an integral part of the 
historical development: 

a. The conditions, roles, and contributions and signifi- 
cance of oppressed and exploited (impaired status) groups 
in relation to sociaJ. welfare and social work 

b. The immigranc in American life 

c. History, art and literature of .-oci a 1 protest 

d. The romantic impulse m sociaL reform and social re- 
construction 

e. The rational, nonrational, and irrational in history 

VL The Service Function of the Social Welfare Professions 

A. The problems to which social welfare programs are addressed 
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B. Varied perceptions and evaluations of the social welfare pro- 
grams by significant publics 

C, The policy framework of social welfare programs 

1. Determinants of social welfare policies 

a. Values and goals 

b. Power and inchests 

c. Elites, classes, and polity-making 

d. The participation of users of services (actual or poten- 
tial) in policy-makinfr 

2. The relationship between social welfare policies and pol- 
icies in other sectors of society 

3. Similarities and differences between social welfare programs 
in the United States and those in other countries 

4. The organization of social welfare programs 

a. The delivery of social services 

(1) Auspices' (public-voluntary) 

(2) The system of social services 

(3) Relations to other systems 

(4) Goals 

(5) Types 

(6) Difficulties 

(7) Outcomes 

(8) Alternatives 

5. Selected specific programs of social services and iheir rela- 
tionship to other related programs, outcomes, and alternatives 

D. The contemporary sociocultural milieu of social welfare and 
social work (including protest and alienation in the contemporary 
world) 

E. Consideration of outrageous hypotheses regarding social welfare, 
social work, and the sociocultural context 

VII. The Social Control Function of the Social Welfare Professions 

A. The normative component in , the definition and evaluation of 
role performance 

B. Implementation of.the a)cial control function of the social wel- 
fare institution, including the processes and methods h' which 
social control is achieved 

VIIL The Ideology of Social Work-Social Work's ^'System of Orienta- 
tion" 

A. The goals of social work 

B. The ''good" society 

C. Self-actualization: the human potential and its limitations 

IX. ^ Application of the Principles of Scientific Analysis to Study of the 
Social Welfare Institution 

A. Different levels of analysis to which phenomena can be fruit- 
fully subjected 
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B. The differing degrees of rciiability oi knowledge about the 
social welfare institution 

C. Problems and requirenrents posed by tlie plethora of sociocul- 
tural variables 

D. Possibilities for generalizations^ pertaining to the social welfare 
institution 

E. Function and utility of theory in the analysis of the social w6l- 
fare institution 

F. Science as the basic force in the contemporary world 

G. Science and social policy 

H. Science, values, and goals ' — 

X. Social Work As a Vucational Alternative 

A. Fields of social work practice 

B. Roks of tl social worker in the modern world 

XI. The Social Welfare Professit ris as Professions (Similarities and Dif- 
ferences) 

A. The nature of professions and professionalization 

B. Organization of services 

C. Professional organization 

D. Images and evaluations by various publics and society as a 
whole 

E. Ideologies 

F. Methods 

G. Characteristics of users of service 

H. Relationships and roles of professionals and nonprofessionals 

I. Career, career choice, and educational lines— typical and atypicaJ 

XII. Interpersonal Competence As a Condition for Effective Role Per- 
formance - 

A. Components of interpersonal competence 

B. Conditions for the development of components of interpersonal 
competence 

XIII. The Person As a Role Performer 

XIV. Requirements for and Problems in the Performance of Critical 
Roles by Users of Service 

A. Requirements 

B. Problems in role performance 

C. Deviant Behavior, normality, abnormality 

D. Social functioning, role performance, and social change 
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XV. Rcqxiirancilis for and Probkms in the Performance of Roles in the 
Professional Relationship 

A. Professional socialization 

B. An adequate "system of ori/ntation" (including, among other 
elements, attitudes, values, and knowledge of the way in vhich 
people learn) 

C. Self-understanding (including values) 

D. Personal and social awareness (cognitive and emotional) and 
the desire to act on such awareness 

E. Ability and desire to take positions in a skillful and responsible 
manner in the face of opposition 

F. Verbal and nonverbal ommunication skills required for the 
provision of services 

G. In-depth mastery of some aspect of social welfare, social services, 
or social work 

H. Acquisition of professional discipline 

XVJ. The Perspectives a uj Theoretical Orientations from Which 
Groups May be Stud: 

XVII. The St^vctur ,m function of Groups Basic io Social Work 

A. The relationship between those groups basic to social work anji 
the sociocultural milieu 

B. Groups basic to social work, as systems of social interaction and 
as subcultures 

XVIII. The Group Aspects of Social Work Practice 

XIX. The Group Member As a Person 

XX. The Society and Comrminity as a Component 

A. The structure, organization, processes, and normative systems 
of the society and community; the subsystems and subcultures and 
their varying power, exceptations, interests, values, and perceptions 

B. The society and community as a source of authority and re- 
sources 

C. The society and community as a source of problems and diffi- 
culties in social functioning 

XXL Organization of the Provision of Sennces 

A. The social agency as a component— as a social system and sub- 
culture 

1. Functions 

2. Impact of the goals and ideology of the social agency on the 
provision of services 

3. Service programs offered 

■ ■ • • ^77 



4. Organization and polity determination process 

5. External relationships 

B. The entrepreneurial model 

XXII. The Social Worker As a Component 

A. Basic professional roles of the social worker 

B. The social worker and the problems of men ' 

XXIII. The User of Serx/ice As a Component 

A. Community perceptions and expectation and the expectations 
and perceptions of the user of service 

B. Nature of the user of service 

1. Structure and dynamics: understanding the characteristics 
of macro and and micro systems 

2. Life styles 

3. Needs for service 

a. Sources of potential or actual threats of limitations 

b. Resources and limitations 

4. Rights and responsibilities of the user of service 

XXIV. Providing Service as a Component 

A. Types of transactional relationships; authority in such relation- 
ships: use and misuse 

B. Social work inten'ention: purpose, methods, and requirements 
(knowledge, skills, attitudes, and values) and the nature of the 
transactional systems 

C. Linkages between problems, system types, roles, and inter- 
ventive methods 

XXV. Educational and Vocational Opportunities in Social Work 

XXVI. Issues and T rends in Professional Social Work 
XXVI L Evaluation of the Services Provided as a Component 
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APPENDIX B 



SOCIAL WELFARE AS A SOCIAL INSTITUTION 

John M, Romanyshyn 



The following concepts aie organized around the outline of ob- 
pectives provided by Herbert Bisno in The Place ofthe Undcrgmduate 
CAirrkubm in Social Work Education (New York: Council on Social 
Work Education, 1959), pp. 108-146. This volume continues to be an 
invaluable reference for those seeking guidance in the development of aia 
undergraduate curriculum irj. social welfare. The following outline is 
not a course syllabus. Instead it demonstrates the way one . light relate 
course mavfrial to the king of objectives Bisno suggests as appropriate 
for study of the social welfare* institution. 

The syllabus prepared by Steinman (this volume, Appendix D) in 
like manner relates concepts on the social welfare professions to Bisno's 
objectives VI-VIII (pp. 135-140). A comparison of the following ma- 
terial with the pages noted above may be instructive. 

A list of readings for individual sections follows the outline. 
I. Understanding Social Welfare As the Primary Institutional Context 
of Social Work. 

A. Problems in defining social welfare 

!. The scientific problem: What are the criteria for deter- 
mining what is and is not welfare? 
2. The political problem: definitions have consequences. 

B. Changing conceptions of social welfare 

1. Welfare as charity, welfare state, welfare society 

2. Residual-institutional 

3. Charity-citizen's right 

4. Special-universal 

5. Minimum-optimum 

6. Individual uplift-social form 

7. Voluntary-public 

8. ' Local-central 

9. Lay-professional 

C. Attribines of social welfare 

L The key word is "social," meaning (1) social auspices as 
opposed to market allocation of goods and services, (2) social 
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functioning and social services devoted to its maintenance and 
enhancement, (3) social action and system change. 

2. Formal organization 

3. Functional generalization and integrative view of human 
needs.i 

4. Moral ideal. Conflicting moral evaluation of welfare reflect 
conflicting moral ideals: self-reliance versus interdependence 
and mutual aid. 

D. Social welfare as social policy 

1. Relatiomship of welfare to other forms of social policy 

2. Role of values and power in allocation of resources 

3. Social policy and dilfcrential advantages and disadvantages 

4. The consumer and social policy 

5. Impact of knowledge on social policy and the possibilities 
of "social intelligence" 

E. Social welfare as programs and services 

1. Social provisions as alternatives to market allocations of 
. goods and services 

2. Social services as efforts to support, supplement, and substi- 
tute for the family, as part of "people-ciianging" efFort.s-.systeni 
maintenance and enhancement 

3. Social action as ellorts at system v-rliange 

I'. Organization of social welfare programs. Social welfare pro- 
grams may be classified by (I) target population, (2) problems and 
■needs" addressed, (3) functions, (4) instrumental means, (5) 
auspices,^ (6) subsystems for delivery of services (e,g.. public wel- 
fare, social insurance, vocational rehabilitation, mental health). 

G. ijiocial welfare, social work, social science 

1. Social work as an occupation and profession operating 
within a social welfare in.stitution 

2. The integrative function of social work 
'3. Social work as a moral ideal 

4. Social work an<l other human service professions 

5. Social work and the crisis in social services 

6. Social welfare, social work, and the uses of social science. 

H. Social welfare expenditures 

I. Who are the welfare recipients? 

1. Social division of welfare 

2. Fiscal welfare 

3. Occupational welfare 

J. The significance of our welfare cabr?->v v 

1. Definitions of welfare have ^ iitica, significance 

2. The need for a definition of social welfare consistent with 
changing social reality and democratic aspirations. 



/ '/i!"°v V ^''^""'y ^""^ Lebeaux, Industrial Society and Social Wei- 

fare (New York: Free Press, 1965) , Chap. 6. 
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IL Understanding the Interrelationship Bet^veen the Social Welfare 
institution and the Social Structure and Culture 

A. Social welfare in the social structure and culture; interrelation- 
ship of rarts of society and culture. Our current social welfare pro- 
grams developed to deal with economic insecurity, the breakdown of 
socialization and social control, and the decline of community that 
accompanied industrialization and urbanization of society. To cope 
with economic and social dislocations created by the industrial 
revolution wc built a ^'makeshift welfare state/' partly out of regard 
for democratic and humanitarian mores and partly to stabilize and 
maintain our market capitalistic system. Social welfare reflects a con- 
tinuing conflict and compromise between our ^'organizational and 
humanitarian mores.'' - ' 

B. System strains* social problemii, and social welfare programs. 

C Institutional location and characteristics of social welfare serv- 
ices in different types of social structures and cultures.^ 

III. Understanding Changes in the Social Welfare Jjibtitution 

A. Some ideas about social change 

1. Efforts to resolve persistent problems in the human con- 
dition 

2. Flexibilities in the system 

3. Social system strains.^ Completing principles of social or- 
ganization, equality of cidzenship versus inequality of class 

B. Industrialization and changing social structure. Stages of eco- 
nomic growth ^ and development oi welfare progra\ns, moderniza- 
tion of society, alternations in social structure, and the need for 
various forms of compensating and stabilizing social welfare mea- 
sures. Democratization of society, tension between r' * quality of class 
and equality of citizenship as a major dynamic for change in welfare 
programs. 

C. Historical development of social welfare. Early roots in mutual 
aid, religious charity, and the English Poor Law; industrialization, 
middle-class benevolence, and the democratization of charity; social 
welfare and the "golden mean of social reform''; changing functions 

^Willard Waller, "Social Problems and the Mores/' American Sociological Re- 
vieiv, Vol 1, No. - (December 1936) , pp. 922-^933. 

^The v;iiter has found it useful lo draw on material from Carl G. Uhr, Sweden's 
Social Security System (Washington. D.C.: U.S. Department of Health. Education and 
Welfare, 1966). Differences in family policy between the United States and Sweden 
arc striking. It is also useful to draw the distinction between American provisions 
for "family v;elfare" and the Mexican Social Security Centers for Family Welfare. See 
Social Security Centers for Family Welfare. (Mexico: Social Security Institution of 
Mexico, 1961) . For some helpful suggestions, see Katherine A. Kendall (ed.) , Teach* 
ing Comparative Social Welfare (New York: Council on Social Work Education, 
Document 90-600-28.) 

* Wilbert E. Moore, "A Reconsideration of Theories of Social Change." American 
Sociological Review, Vol 25, No. 4 (December 1960) , pp. 810-818. 

*W. W. Rostow, The Stages of Ecrnomic Growth (Cambridge, England: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1916) , 
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of gavernment; laissez faire to welfare capitalism; changing social 
welfare ideologies; end of an era in social welfare, the challenge of 
social development, and need for a new political theory. 

IV. Understanding the Functions of Social Welfare Programs and Pro- 
fessions 

A. Functions and dysfunctions of social welfare programs; manifest 
and latent functions. 

B. System maintenance (social control and planned change as 
functions of social welfare programs.) 

C. Varied perceptions and evaluations of functions of social wel- 
fare programs; the role of ideology and interest groups. 

D. Understanding problems to v/hich the social welfare programs 
are addressed. 

1. The power of definitions. The way problems are defined 
determine the strategies to be used (e.g., poverty as income 
ii'iequality, as social; incompetence, as political powerlessness, 
and so on. 

2. Social problems versus .social issues. A ''problem" focus 
tends to isolate the problem condition (e.g., poverty, delin- 
quency, mental illness) from the functioning of the larger 
social system and may lead to an acceptance of the definition 
of the problem as given. To focus on social issues is to search 
out the social process whereby individuals are recruited, 
labeled, and treated problems to society, to examine criti- 
cally the norms defining the problem, and to ask whether the 
system can be changed. 

3. Social problems and social structure. Social problems are 
interrelated and may be seen as consequences of economic, 
social, and political arrangements. For example, there are links 
between occupational status of lower-class males, family struc- 
ture and socialization, various forms of social pathology, and 
the failure of the political system adequately to recognize and 
respond to symptoms of basic maldistribution of resources and 
Hfe opportunities. Major issues concern the redress of social, 
economic and political inequities and the means by which and 
degree to which these may be achieved.^ 

4. Levels of analysis of social problems. Problems may be 
analyzed and dealt with at various levels. For example, educa- 
tional failure may be related to (a) family socialization, (b) 
peer group affiliation, (c) structure of the public school and 
process for screening students into and out of 'college-bound'' 
curricula, (a) the job market and life opportunities readily 



''Mclvin L, Kohn, Class and Conformity (Homewood, 111.: Dorsey Press, 1969; 
Elliot Liebow, Tally's Corner (Boston: Little, Brown, 1966); Donald G McKinley 
Social Class and Family Life (New York: Macmilian Co,, 1964); Hyman Rodman, 
"Family and Social Pathology in the Ghetto," Science, Vol 161 (Aueust 23, 1968) , pp 
756-762. 
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perceived and available to youths variously located in the social 
class system.'^ 

1. Determinants of social welfare policy 

1. Social -velfare policy and the power to control the definition 
of the problem 

2. Knowledge, values, and politics in policy determination 

3. The consumer and social welfare policy 

4. Social welfare policy and social intelligence 

5. Relationship between social weJfare policies and policies in 
other sectors of society. For example, efforts to control inflation 
with consequent social costs in increased unemployment and 
the like is a good illustration of a link betwf^en economic policy 
and social welfare. Failure to develop adequate income and em- 
ployment policies has forced an excessive and inappropriate 
reliance on residual social provisions and services,^ 

6. The issue of an income versus a social service strategy.^ 

F. Organization of social welfare programs 

1. The multiple and overlapping social welfare systems 

2. Problems and issues in organization of social welfare 

3. The relationship between agency structure and social policy 

V. Understanding the Social Control Function of the Social Welfare 
Professions (This objective is treated in IV B.). 

VL--VIIL Understanding Social Welfare Professions (See this volume, 
Appendix D, p. 288) 

IX. Understanding Application of Principles of Scientific Analysis to 
Study of Social Welfare Institutions (This objective is treated in I G.) 
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APPENDIX C 

SOME BAStC ASSUMPTIONS IN SUPPORT OF AN INCOME STRATEGY 

John M. Romanyshyn 

lenied^Tli^^ ''^^"'"i^^^^"^ ^-^^"^''ned critically and chal- 

lenged. They are not intended as final "truths." On the other hand the 

Tyl^'berr "rS ^T'! T^'"'' ^^^^^'^"^ -^-enTes - d d 

mater^i in \ '^'^ '''^^^''^'^ ^^'^ch contains 

ic rioL '^r'' '^^'^''^^y as alternate or con- 

iiiaing points of View. 

Lk'^rfnTo P'"^^^^"^'' ^J?^ Poo'- "^^y have, poverty is, first of all, 
enttl to I'et h^K^'""'"? 'T' ^'^^ 8) Income i 

XiaiL LTof ''-"''^^ of individuals and families and .n 

..c equate level of income is required for participation as a normal 
citizen m almost all forms of social life. as a normal 

fdeo^inrnri' ^T"^' ''^'^^^"^P^ni^d by malnutrition and in- 

o?T.n.nrv"'' ''''' "'^^'''^'^ ^''^ "■^'^ °f complications 
35) Preniaturity, and congenital defect (1; 2; 5. p. 91; 

'"''^''"^'^ ^-'°P '^•gh- level 

C Stable income is related to stable family life (3.9) and a signifi- 
cant capital investment is necessary to mov^ families^out of po?^;?y 

D. Econoniic poverty leads to social impoverishment (18) 

m^r^Z'l T^^"^ '"^ power-freedom to exercise choice and 
power to make decisions governing one's life. 

freedom orr'"^' S^°"P "^"^ ""^^ ^ least, 

freedom of choice and the least power to control their ov,n fate- 

Power of bnd, /"T'rPw"" housing=subjection to coercive 

-ferior education that ends to charac- 

G. Research on efforts to assist families living in the most severe 
poverty suggests that without adequate income\here isTt tie hope 
l^r h^^^^^^^^^^ underline family stability (4). On tC 

otner hand this is not to suggest that adequate income alone 
assures family stability, but it may be a necessary precondkL 
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II. Poverty needs to be redefined as income inequality and income 
redistribution must be seen as a basic social ^velfare strategy. 

A. Poverty in the United States is relative deprivation and wi'il not 
be "solved" simply by lifting all families and individuals up to the 
current poverty line (25). 

Social sciciuisis failed to lecoj^ni/.c llial u\n: of tlio crucial problems 
for uiKiersiaiulitig nioclcrn industrial society is to know wlu»t resources are 
necessary for a person before lie can behave in ways thai will allow him 
to become a full member of 'hat society. AVhal has become clear in the past 
decade is that the relative deprivation of tlie underclass goes lo the heart of 
their marginalliy and nlienaiion. No matter how much the incomes of 
the underclass rise, so long as there exists in ihe society groupis of people 
whose level of living is far below the going average, we will continue to 
have misery and tfie problems of an underclass. [27, p. 9] 

B. Poverty may best be understood as an issue in social justice 

1. The poor are so located in the social structure that they are 
effectively barred from access to adequate income and other 
social rewards. 

2. While the top one-fifth of income receivers get 45 percent of 
personal income, the bottom one-fifth receive only 5 percent, 
and this distribution of income has not changed in the past two 
decades (23). 

3. Since those at the bottom of society, a disproportionatie 
number of whom are blacks and members of other minority 
groups (e.g., JO percent of white children and 42 percent of 
nonwhite children are defined as poor) , have been placed there 
through a social process over which they can exercise no effec- 
tive control, does society have an obligation to compensate for 
their past injuries? Should part of such compensation be in the 
form of income redistribution? 

4. Since income is socially produced, what share should those 
at the boUom of society receive as a citizen right? 

III. Adequate employment opportunities as well as adequate transfer 
of income is essenital to deal with the economics of poverty and with its 
social consequences (31, chap. 2 and 3). 

A. The poor are effectively barred from decent work opportunities 
and when forced to rely on public assistance they simply move from 
a damaged work role to a damaged welfare role. Often they occupy 
both. 

B. Work is central since it is the link between family and society. 

1. There is a link among occupational status, family structure, 
child-rearing patterns, and the life-style of the poor (l?^ 19, 
20, 32). 

2. Work provides material, social, and psychic resources 
(money, status, self-esteem, power, and autonomy) essential for 
family formation, stability, and developm.ent. 

3. The female-based household may be seen as a "solution'* 
to the occupadon-earner problem of the lower-class male, and 
in this sense it represents a means of coping with economic 
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survival, an adaptation rather than pathology. This family 
structure, however, may be dysfunctional for rearing children 
for upward mobility (32; foi a somewhat different view, see 
11). 

4. Child-rearing values and practices reflect the occupational 
status of the major breadwinner. Autonomy in work leads to 
child-rearing that stresses autonomy and independence. Au- 
thoritarian attitudes in child-rearing reflect the limited free- 
dom characteristic of the occupational role of the breadwinner 
(16, 20). 

IV. The poverty cycle can best be understood and dealt with as a 
structural rather than a cultural phenomenon. 

A. It is the social position of the poor, primarily a result of their 
occupational status, that accounts for the cycle of poverty, family 
breakdown, and the related social problems that seem to accompany 
the life-style of many in the lower class (19, 32; see 1, 2, 10, 12, 
26, iS). 

^' The so-called culture of poverty may be seen as an adaptation 
to economic and social deprivation, a means of coping with sur- 
. vival. and a protective life-style that shields people from insults to 
self-esteem (19; 28, pp. 16^17; for a different view, see 10, 14, 39). 

C. It is doubtful that adaptive behavior patterns of the poor can be 
changed without first altering their position in the social structure 
(19, 20, 32). The social position of the poor, however, might be 
altered by a social action strategy (9, 36). 

V. Employment strategies are a means of dealing with the structural 
aspects of poverty to the degree they can expand the opportunity struc- 
ture for the poor. 

A. The need for full employment (15). 

B. Manpower development and on-the-job training (41). 

G. Elimination of arbitrary credentials that bar the poor from 
decent employment (e.g., discrimination by employers and unions, 
arbitrary educational requirements that do not measure job per- 
formance capabilities) (24). 

D. New careers in the human services (31). 

E. Guaranteed employment— the government as the employer of 
last resort (30). 

VI. Right to an adequate income is essential 

A. Employment alone cannot meet the income needs of many 

individuals and families in an industrial society. 

1. In an industrial society wages are distributed in accordance 
with work while family needs depend on the number of chil- 
dren and other responsibilities. 
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2. Subemployrrient is a major factor in poverty and will con- 
tinue to exist (42). 

3. A third of the children defined as poor live in families with 
a male breadwinner working year-round but earning wages 
below the poverty line. 

4. Those outside the labor force— the aged, disabled, de- 
pendent children, women who are heads of households and 
responsible for care of children— have no way of getting income 
except through an income transfer program. Most of these per- 
sons are not likely to become self-supporting. 

B. The issue is the right to socially adequate income, i.e., enough 
money to participate in society as a citi/en (27, 40; for a different 
point of view see Walensky) . 

C. Income maintenance programs may be defined as investments in 
people, in family stability, and in social development (34, 8, chap, 

1)- 

D. Current proposals for new fomis of income maintenance pro- 
grams accept the inadequacy of the current welfare system (7, 22, 
29. 33, 38). 

E. A new welfare rights movement is mobilizing support for a 
citizen's right to adequate income that goes beyond the proposed 
Nixon Family Assistance Plan. (For different perspectives see 6 
and 31, chap. 2) 
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APPENDIX D 



SYLLABUS FOR HUMAN SERVICE ORGANIZATIONS/ PROFESSIONS, 

AND CONSUMERS 

Richard StehimaJi 



This syllabus is outlined in such ;i way as to articulate with Herbert 
Risno, The Place o£ the Undergraduate Curriculum in Social Work 
Education, Vol. II of the Curriculum Study (New York: Council on 
Social Work Education, 1969), pp. 135-139. This is the syllabus for a 
second-semester cpurse, usually- taken in the senior year, A syllabus for 
a first-semester senior course, "Methods of Social Work Intervention/' 
is in progress. 

Many persons and the writings of many scholars have influenced the 
formulation of this syllabus over the last 41/2 years. Particular appreci- 
ation is expressed for the inspiration and contributions of the author*s 
students, John M. Romanyshyn, Donald Traunstein, and Stephen Rose. 
Above all, the syllabus has been affected by the social work profession— 
with all its foibles and potential. 

I. ^Understanding the Social Welfare Professiovis as Professions. 

A. Parallel and contrasting attributes of human service professions, 
organizations, and consumers. 

1. Orientadon of the professions toward social control and 

social change. 

a. Historically the bulwark of the status quo, the profes- 
sions tend to represent the most conservative elements in 
society, give structure to society and help preserve it, con- 
tribute to its forms, suppress the potentially dysfunctional, 
and sponsor the major institutions of social control. 

b. Social change has occurred with gathering frequency 
during the eras since the modern professions began to 
emerge from monarchical societies in which illiteracy and 
Class-consciousness were widespread. The professions have 
come more and more to serve as major routes for upward 
social mobility. 

c. There is likely to be inherent tension between the 
historic mission of the professions in general and the values 
of the social welfare professions in pairricular. Professions 
such as social work, public health nursing, and teaching 
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are expected to be oriented to change— change on behalf 
of those in society with the least power and other resources. 

d. Each of these younger professions has its own conser- 
vatism, but also, although in much smaller proportions, a 
strong revolutionary streak. They are therefore caught on 
the horns of the dilemma of dualism: on the one hand, 
die desire to kick over the traces and on the other, knowl- 
edge of the implications of a sharp hrc'dk with the past. 

e. The social revolution of our time has touched the pro- 
fessions as w^ell; in ways "different from any we have 
known before . . . the professions themselves have come to 
harbor a growing number of people whose sympathy for 
th- new social movement . . . has led them to see the pro- 
fessions to which they belong as instruments of unrespon- 
sive conversatism.'^ But the. professions must be sure that 
the cure being offered "for intellectual tectotalism" does 
not turn out to be open ''for intellectual alcoholism/' 

READINGS 

Profession 

•Carr-Saunder.s, A M., and Wilson, P. A.. "The Emergence of Professions/* in Sig- 

mund Nosow and William rorm, eds.. Man, Work, and Society. 'Ncvj York* Basic 

Rooks, 1962, pp. 199-206. 
♦Greenwood, Ernest K. 'The Elcmcnis of Professionalization/' in Howard Vollmcr 

and Donald MillS3 cds. Professiotialization. Englewood ClifTs, N.T.: Prentice-Hall 

1967. pp. 9^18. 

Hughes, Everett C. "Professions/' Daedalus (Fa31 1963) , pp. 655-668. 
Formal Organization 

♦Bicrstedt, Robert. "An Analysis of Social Power." in Lewis Coser and Bernard Rosen- 
berg, eds., Sociological Theory. London, England: Collier-MacMlllan 1964 pp 
152-156. ' 

♦Buchcr, Rue, and Stelling. Joan. ^ Characteristics of Professional Organizations." 
Joumal of Heal III and Social Behavior (March 1969) , pp. 3-15. 

Engcl, Gloria V. "The Effect of Bureaucracy on the Professional Authority of the 
Physician," Journal of Health and Social Behavior (March \969) , pp. 30-41. 

Etzioni, Amitai. The Semi-Professions and their Organization: Teachers, Nurse^i, 
Social Workers. T>iew York: Free Press, 1969. 

Schcin, Edgar H. Or gani^^' tonal Psychology. Englewood Cliffs, N.T.: Prcnticc-Hall 
1965, Chaps. 2. 4, and 6. 

Simon, Herbert A., Smithburg, Donald W.. and Thompson, Victor A. Public Adminis- 
tration, New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1962. 

♦Weber, Max. "Rational Bureaucracy: An Ideal Type Construction," in Herman D. 
Stein, and Richard A. Cloward/eds., Social Perspectives on Behavior, Glcncoc^ III • 
Free Press. 1958, pp. 564-571. 

Consumer 

•Blau, Peter M., and Scott, W. Richard. ''Typology of Formal Organizations," in 
Formal Organizations. SsLT] Francisco: Chandler Publishing Co., 1962, pp. 40-^8. 

*Cahn, Edgar $., and Cahn, Jean C. "Citizen Participation," 1968. (Mimeographed) 

Friedson^ Eliot. "Dilemmas in the Doctor-Patient Relationship," in Arnold M. Rose, 
ed., Human Behavior and Social Processes. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1962, pp. 
207-224. ^ 

Haggstrom, Warren C. "The Power of the Poor/' in Frank Riessman, Jerome Cohen. 
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and Arthur Pearl, eds., Mental Uvaliii of I he Poor, New York: Krcc Press. I9(M. 
pp. 205-225. 

Harrington. Michael. The Other America. Hiiliitiiorc: Penguin Books. 1963. 
*Holh*ngshead. August, and RcdHch, rrcdeiick. Social Class and Mental Illness. New 

York: John Wiley & Sons. I9C8. 
Hughes, Kvcrctl C. Men and Th^ir \\ orh. Glencoe, HI.: Free Pi ess, 1958. 
Milicr, S. M., "Tlie American Lower C^lassos: A Typological .Approacli." in Arthur H. ' 

Shostak and William Gombert, eds., Neiv Perspectives on Poverty. Englewood 

Cliffs, NJ.: PrenLice-HaJl, 196.'5. pp. 23-39. 
Overall, Betty, and Aronson, H. "Expectations of Psychotherapy in Patients of Lower 

Socio-economic Class," in Riessman et aJ.. cda., op. cit. pp. 76-87. 
Parents as Parincn. Report to tiic Secretary of tlit Department of Heahli, Education, 

and Welfare. Task Force on Parent Participation. August 1968. 
♦Rainwater, Lee. ''The RevoU of the Dirty Workers." Transaction, Vol. 4, No. 10 

(October 1967) , p. 24. 

•Reissman, Frank. "The Sirenglhs of the Poor/' in Shostak and Gombcrg, eds., op, 
cit. pp. 40-47. 

•Walinsky^ Adam. "Keeping tJie Poor in their Place: Notes on the Importance of 
Being One-Up," in Shostak and Gomberg, eds.. ibid. 

2. Illustrative typologies of human service professions, bureau- 
cracies, and consumers. 

a. There is fairly universal agreement supporting Green* 
wood's ^'attributes of a profession," which the writer has 
rendered in the flow chart shown in Figure 1. Many occu- 
pations are likely to have some of these attributes, but only 
when all five are operating may an occupation be regarded ' 
as at least a marginal profession. 

b. Rational bureaucracy: Weber's ideal type construction. 

(1) To Weber's criteria— hierarchy, career orienta- 
tion, division of labor, rules, reports, impersonality, 
and expertise—the writer and his students have added 
goal orientation, survival over long periods of time, 
the legitimation of goals (and structures for attaining 
goals) in the form of a constitution, and bylaws or 
their equivalent. 

(2) Limitations of the typology: recognition was not 
given by Weber to the following: 

(a) The potency of informal organization (Blau 
and Scott) : the degree to which this concept, used 
instead of a notion of intraorganizational politi- 
cal process, impedes rather than facilitates an 
understanding of organizations (Bucher and 
Stelling). 

(b) Bureaucratization of personality, goal dis- 
placement, trained incapacity (Merton). 

(c) Weber focused on the administrative struc- 
ture of bureaucracy to the exclusion of other 
aspects (Engel). 

(d) The contrasting impacts of cosmopolitan 
versus local orientations and the degree to which 
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bureaucracy encourages the formation of the 
latter. 

(3) Alternative or adapted model: foi iiitmg 
complex organizations are briefly considered, such as 
these: 

(a) Models of bureaucracy that permit conflict 
(Litwak). 

(b) New patterns of management that reverse 
the flow of authority and decision-making from 
only downward to both do\vnward and upward 
(Likert). 

(c) Structures proposed for postindustrial organi- 
zation that transcend the reputed obsolescence of 
bureaucracy (Bennis). 

(d) Increased productivity through increased 
autonomy (Blau and Scott; Simon. Smithburg,. 
and Thompson): by substituting obtuse for acute 
spans of control supervisors automatically substi- 
tute impersonal for more personal authority (see 
II, F6 below). 

Consumers 

(1) A typology of the American lower classes, based 
on family and economic variables (S. M. Miller) , is 
offered to students primarily as an alternative to pre- 
aviHng stereotypes. 

(2) Middle-class consumers of the human services will 
be considered briefly by means of the perspectives pro- 
vided by the following: ESEA Title I (cooptation of 
resources intended for the poor), Friedson (the edu- 
cated client's resistance to professional authority), 
Harrington (the functions that bifurcating society 
into "two Americas" serves for the middle class), Hol- 
lingshead and Redlich (the influence of social class 
on differentials in mental health service provision), 
Hughes, through Rainwater ("good people and dirty 
work," see II, Fll), Homans and Blau (''social be- 
havior as exchange"), M. Schwartz ("containing the 
poor: the slum as a closed institution: unpublished), 
and Walinsky (maintaining the poor as an indicator 
of the relative affluence of the new middle class). 

(3) Blau and Scott's cui bono typology makes it pos- 
sible to contrast the vulnerability (through constitu- 
tional powerlessness of human service consumers with 
the right to govern that is constitutionally guaranteed 
to the "prime beneficiaries" of all other types of for 
mal organization. 
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Type of formal Prime 
organization Examples beneficiaries 

Mutual benefit Union, church Members 

Indkistfy Owners 

Scr\'ice organization Hospital, social 

-«ency .Public-in^contact 

Commonweal 

organization . . Army, legislature , . . Public-at-large 

B. The pmctessionsj «id the poor. 

1 . Professions imn changing society 

a. Definition:: knowing, doing, helping (Merton). 
Service or self-seeking? 

c. Social change: the end of authority? 

(1) Toward a professional society. 

(2) All authority under attack, including professional 
expertise. 

2. Criticisms of tiae human service professions 

a. Caiihing iii 

b. Ciaaling out! 
c CTOami ng^f off 

d. QsJonialisa]! 

3. The p0>v;erful and the powerless 

a. Tte relsjtiGnship of the professional to the poor mir- 
rors sisgflniety'srakiage of cihe^p^ 

b. Professiom have tendefl to institutionalize the view of 
ithe poor as iiMferior, reflecting the colonial attitude charac- 
teristic of ttiieSWestern world. 

4. The new consumer revolt: Sihared power 

a. Prof essioH^n must now share power and develop a re- 
ciprocal reladimship wtth^'^clients" as persons and citizens. 

b. Part of theMstoric trend toward including larger seg- 
ments of the population in the status of persons and 
citizens. 

5. Professions and .social reform 

a. The needlibr expert knowledge to guide reform. 

b. Professibnsahave a positive role in maintaining tension 
between sodijai and professional values (Frankel). 

READINGS 

Cahn. Edgar S., and Gahn, Jean^ C. ''The War on Povcrt^s: A CivUian Perspective/' 

Yale Laxv Journal Quly \96^i,^. mi ^ 
Korn, Richards "Tl^r ^rivate Cfiia7^^^ Social Expert, and the Social Problem: An 

Excursion tfep^igH an Unacini^ledged Utopia " ib iBernard Rosenberg et al., 

cds. Mass S&cie If Jfi Crisis. Nh^^ M^cmillaxi Co«^1964, pp. 576-593. 

Wilemky, Harc^Id It ;>Jand Lebeaii^, ^Utarles N. Industrf^ Society and Social Welfare. 

mvi York: Kus^^age Foundam^t^a, i958, pp. 233^3. 



Constitutionally 
guaranteed right 
to govern 

. . . . Members. 

. . . . Owners. 

Trustees. 

. . . . Public»at-largc. 
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C. Insights concerning professional autonomy and prestige and 
their implications for consumers, as seen through a comparative 
view of three selected professions. 

1. Postulate: There is an association between a given profes- 
sion's location in the social structure and the nature of its 
service delivery. 

2. A high correlation exists between the degree of bureau- 
cratization and the degree of social status and autonomy of a 
given profession. 

3. There is a fairly strong correlation between the degree of a 
profession's social status and the following variables identified 
by the writer, his students, and guest discussants from selected 
professions: 

a. Professionalizing variables (Greenwood): the degree to 
which 

(1) A body of knowledge is systematic, theoretical 
and nniqiie. 

(2) Society exercises control over the profession 
(through bureaucratization). 

(3) A long period of time characterizes the education 
of future practitioners. 

b. 'Tolk'* variables: the degree to which 

(1) The public regards itself as competent at what is 
^'professed": ''familiarity breeds contempt.** 

(2) The profession has a hoary tradition and is pre- 
; ferred by consumers. 

(3) The profession, is perceived as dealing with mat- 
ters of life and death. 

c. Other: 

(1) Exclusivism: the extent to which the profession's 
services are largely reserved to clients .with higher or 
lower social status. This variable appears to be in 
direct conflict with tliat of universality. 

(2) Universality: the extent to which the profession's 
services are both available to and needed by the entire 
population. Universality would appear to obviate 
stigmatization. The enigma is that a profession whose 
services are universally required— for example, ele- 
mentary and secondary education— appears to have 
relatively low social status and autonomy. 

(3) The expertise of the practitioner in direct contact 
with the client: there is a positive correlation between 
the level of a profession's status and the expertise of 
its members characteristically assigned to work directly 
with clients (Austin). 

(4) The risk taken by the practitioner to achieve 
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membership in the profession with higher status and 
greater autonomy: 

(a) Long-term investment of personal resources 
to achieve professional status. 

(b) Investment of personal resources in order to 
establish oneself in practice (the only exception 
to this is higher education). 

(c) This usually involves an entrepreneurial 
structure. 

(5) Sex: membership in all of the higher status and 
more autonomous professions is predominantly male; 
with the exception of phannacy and the clergy, the 
converse tends to be true of the lower status ?nd more 
dependent professions. 

(6) Accountability: owing to greater specificity of 
function, concreteness of professional "product," and 
immediacy with which type consumer ''gets results" 
from the higher status professions, the consumer is 
better able to judge the quality of the professional 
service delivered. 

4. Occupational choice and occupational selection. As indi- 
viduals recruit and select, consistent trends emerge: 

a. Demography: sex, age, race, educational achievement, 
socioeconomic background (Davis, Gockel, Pins). 

b. Social and occupational values: discernible trends 
emerge, such as preferring extrinsic versus intrinsic re- 
wards, work with people rather than things/ working con- 
ditions affording autonomy versus dependency and so on 
(Kohn and More, Rosenberg, Gockel, Henry, Steinman 
(unpublished), McLeod and Meyer, Davis). 

5. Consideration of three professions selected for comparative 
purposes. 

a. Selection was on the basis of contrasts in degree of 
social status and autonomy. 

b. Comparison of the structure of practice within each 
profession is achieved through the application of role-set 
theory (Merton). 

c. As the contrasting structures emerge implications for 
society in general and consumers in particular are con- 
sidered. 

6. Emerging hypotheses: 

a. Lower status professions are even less likely to innovate 
than those with higher status because they tend to lack the 
autonomy requisite to innovation. 

b: The quality of professional service to consumers will be 
enhanced as the autonomy of the lower status professions 
is somewhat increased and that of the higher status pro- 
fessions is somewhat reduced. 



c. Devising methofls lo recruit "a new breed" who are 
devi;.nt for the giving profession (Roe) will promote 
dynamic development for the professions (and therefore, 
presumably, better professional service to consumers). 

READINGS 

*'^""i"'p':»i"'',-'^'- ^:''f"gi"g Role of the Supervisor,- i„ Panl E. WeinberRc,- 

ed PerspecUves on Socal Welfare. Toronto: MaCmillan Co.. 1969, pp. 403-416 
nav.s. James A. Great Aspirations. Chicago: Aldine Publishing Co. 1964 
_ V^^dergraduate Career Decisions. C^uc■^L^Ln 1964 
Fuchs, Estelle -How Teachers Le.irn to Help Children Fail.'- Tr.ns-action, Vol 5 
No. 9 (September 1968) . pp. 45-51. 
Gockel. Galen L. "Silk Stockings and Bine Collars. Social Work as a Career Choice 
■ Of Amer.ca-s 196r College Graduates." Chicago: National Opinion ReSa ch 
ter, University of Chicago, I9C6. (Multilith ) 
Hcn,^ W. E. "Some Ob™tions on the Lives of Healers." Hu,na» DevelopmarU 

(January-february 1966) , pp. 45-54. 
McLeocI^ Donna B.. and Meyer. Hcmy J. "A Study of the Values of Social Workers" 
m Edmn J. Tliomas ed., Behavioral Science for Social Workers. New York- Free 
Press. 1967. pp. 401-416. 
Merton Robert K. "The Role Set: Problems in Sociological Theory." British journal 
0/ So«o/og>., Vol. 8 (1957) , pp. 107-115 ,('sn journal 

•More. D M and Kohn, Nathan, Jr.. "Some Motives for entering Dentistry" in 

J^.^'^'x, , J""""" ''"'^ Mills^cds. Prof essionalization. EnRlcv,ood 

CUffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1966. pp. 81-87 ungiewood 

Pins An.ulf M Cftoo.« Social Work, When and Why? New York: Council on 

Social Work Education, 1963. vunncuon 
Roe, Anne. The Psychology of Occupations. New York: John Wiley & Sons 1956 
Rosenberg. Morris. Occupations and Values Glencoe. II].: Free Press, 1957 ' 
Steinman, Richard. "Values in Occupational Choice and Occupational Selection: A 

Comparative Study of Admissions Decisions in Social Work Education." Un 

published doctoral dissertation, Brandcis University 1968 
Street, David. "Educators and Social Workers: Sibling Rivals in the Inner-City " 

Socio/ 5erT;i<rc iiewjcn; (December 1968) . ' 
II. Understanding, Valuing, Advocating, and Identifying with the 
ideology of Social Work. 

A. Contending functions of the professions. 

1 1. Promoting and preserving the social order. 
2. Responsibility promoting alterations in the social fabric 
3: For a few professions, the goal of altering aspects of the 
social fabric dysfunctional to "the powerless" in society is (or 
at some time in their history has been) central to their values ' 
For most the value has low, if any, esteem. 
4. As social forces evolve and change within society, society's 
•expectations of the social professions change also, sometimes 
inHuencing a profession to change the priorities by which it 
orders its values. 

B. Intercorrelation of social work's assumptions, values, goals, 
functions, and methods-and changes in these over time 

1. Impact of the "residual" view on goals: Social work prac- 
tice has been most compatible with a "residual" view An 
analogy between the clinical and the residual views of human 
service IS proposed for critical assessment. 
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2. Going beyond the "residuar' to the "institutinnal" (i.e.. 
^'developmental") view. 

a. Based on the experience of advanced social welfare 
states (such as in Scandinavia), one may predict that social 
welfare provisions will increasingly be seen as essential 
components of modern life^ ("developmental"). 

b. Examples are introduced of alternative modalities 
through which this may take place (i.e., child development 
centers); the concept of "social utilities" is introduced 
(Kahn). 

c. Postulate: Modes created to deal with human need are 
closely associated with a society's assumptions about the 
causes of such need. 

C. Conceptions of social work. Several major conceptions of social 
work and social welfare are introduced and compared, for example, 
those of Boehm, Kalin, Wilensky and Lebeaux. and Romanyshyn, 

D. How well must the learner perform? (In the interests of brevity, 
the following, offered here for illustrative purposes, will not be 
listed, although it will be included in every unit.) He must be able 
to illustrate one or more aspects of social work practice congruent 
with inconsistent with social work functions and values as expressed 
earlier. - 

1. Congruent: Social work ^as one of only two professions 
publicly espousing Medicare as early as 1958; some social 
agencies were among the first corporations to integrate their 
staffs racially. 

2. Congruent and inconsistent: social control of families re- 
ceiving Aid to Families with Dependent children versus the 
professional value of personal freedom; expressed belief in 
client self-determination versus objections to the client "con- 
trolling the professional relationship" (see II F 7). 

READINGS 

*Bochni, Werner W. Objectives of the Social Work Curriculum of the Future, Vol. I 

of the Curriculum Study. New York: Council on Social Work Education, 1959. 

Chap. Ill, "The Nature of Social Work," pp. 39-54. 
♦Frankel, Charles. "Social Values and Professional Values/' Journal of Education for 

Social Work (Spring 1969) , pp. 29-36. 
Kahn, Alfred J. "The Function of Social Work in the Modern World," Issues in 

American Soda/ >Vorft. New York: Columbia University Press, 1959, pp. 3-38. 

•"Social Work as Social Utilities/' September 1966. (Mimeographed.) / 

"The Societal Context of Social Work Practice/* in Paul E. Weinberger, ed.. 

Perspectives on Social Welfare, Toronto: Macmillan Co., 1969. pp. 33-46. 
Stein, Herman D. "Ideology and Competence in Social Work Education," Journal of 

Education for Social Work (Spring 1969) , pp. 8U90. 
•Wilensky, Harold L. and Lebeaux, Charles N. ''Conceptions of Social Welfare,'' in 

Weinberger, op. cit., pp. 16-22. 

E. Contemporary strains among human service organizations, pro- 
fessions, and consumers: an overview. 
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L Alternatives to trained incapacity and goal displacement. 

2. "Cause and function'': tlic influence of prevailing practice 
method on policies and resource allocation, 

3. Emphasizing potential versus emphasizing pathology in the 
conception of human service. 

4. An entrepreneurial versus a bureaucratic model for service 
delivery. 

5. The impact of the concept of "woman's role" on both con- 
sumers and practitioners of human service, 

6. Individun.1 versus structural definitions of the situation. 

7. The influence of administrative structure and style on pro- 
ductivity: impersonal authority versus close supervision. 

8. Myth and reality in self-determination and manipulation. 

9. Professional authority and consumer participation. 

professional culture, "self-evaluation," and accounta- 
bility: the issue of contract. 

11. Professionalism, industrialization, and bureaucracy: arti- 
culation and tension. 

12. Socioeconomic class and the nature of professional service: 
"silk stocking" and "blue-collar" professionals. 

13. Transforming some of the assumptions and attitudes of 
the middle class as one means of diminishing structured in- 
equality in society. 

Students are invited to supplement the list of "strains." Based 
on this overview, the class is asked to choose five of the strains 
for detailed treatment, and the balance of the course proceeds 
on the basis of their choices. 

F. Contemporary strains of specific interest to and selected by the 
class: an in-depth view. 

I, Alternatives to trained incapacity and goal displacement. 

a. For most human beings change is uncertain and un- 
comfortable, but it is nevertheless possible for man to 
tolerate such uncertainty. 

b. Resistance to change has significant components of 
self-protection in it; since change impels one toward the 
unknown, resistance to change obviates the necessity of 
facing and responding to the unknown. 

c. Professional people in particular are socialized to 
suspend, substantially, the self-interest inherent in self- 
protection. By keeping the needs of clients in the forefront 
they demonstrate a capacity continually to adapt to each 
presenting situation. Flexibly and creatively, they draw on 
their instruments (tools) —theory and method-so as to 
evolve the most pertinent response to the changing reality 
represented by the social situation of each client system. 

d. Hutman service professionals, especially in the younger 
professions, are, however, usually socialized not only to 
professional but to bureaucratic norms as well. This may 
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render them susceptible to trained incapacity and goals 
displacement. 

e. Trained incap:idty occurs when the skills and pro- 
cedures originally mastered are not revised or relinquislied 
by the practitioner even though they become less relevant 
to a rapidly changing social reality, Goals displacement 
occurs when instrumental values become tennina] values 
(Merton), that is, wiien means (i.e., professional theory 
and method) become transformed into ends. 

f. Students arc encouraged to guard against the develop- 
ment of these dysfunctions in their own practice, through 
the following: 

(J) Continued learning, as new theory and techniques 
evolve. 

(2) Cultivating a cosmopolitan rather than a local 
orientation (see 10 below) . 

(3) Avoiding having their libidinal gratification de- 
rive disproportionately from vocational achievement. 

(4) Regarding all that they hold intellectually and 
methodologically dear as, at best, hypotheses suscept- 
ible of being revised or rejected at any point in their 
development. 

(5) Continually putting the assumptions of their 
profession and wwk setting to the test of these two 
theories, 

(6) Considering as a model (in the form of a teaching 
record) the practice of one graduate social work stu- 
dent who. in one short summer, succeeded in setting 
into motion a dynamic process of agency reassessment 
of encrusted practices detrimental to some clients. 

(7) Jealously guarding their values against erosion; 
wearing the epithet ''idealistic student" or ''youth" 
as a badge of honor rather than a source of embarass- 
ment. 

(8) Feeling themselves a part of a significant cultural 
force, namely, young people throughout the nation 
who are raising fundamental questions about institu- 
tions and practices previously considered beyond 
challenge. 



READINGS 

Burke, Kenneth. Permanerice and Change. New York: New Republic, 1935. 

McGowan, Brenda. "Intervention by tlie Caseworker in the Administrative Process," 

a teaching record in social welfare administration. (Mimeograph.) 
Merton. Robert K. "Bureaucratic Structure ami Personality,*' in Social Theory and 

Social Structure. Glencoe, ni.: Free Press, 1957/ pp. 195-206. 

2. ''Cause and function'': the infliwnce of prevailing practice 
method on policies and resource allocation 
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a. The history of at least the newer professions (i.e., 
nursing, social work, pliysical therapy) tends to be charac- 
terized by 

(1) An initial leadership with *'a cause" ("a move- 
ment directed toward the elimination of an en- 
trenched evil/' Lee), succeeded by 

(2) A second wave of leadership that strives to con- 
solidate the impact of the initial leaders by clarifying 
and systematizing resultant "functions" ( organized 
efforts incorporated into the machinery of community 
life," Lee). 

b. The elaboration of functions may often be the only 
way to institutionalize a cause. 

c. In the process, however, functions may also be ex- 
ploited to legitimate a cause (or the occupation promoting 
it). 

d. Functions may serve the important pmpose of codify- 
ing knowledge and experience that has been generated by 
a cause. 

e. Such codification is regarded as imperative by those 
second-wave leaders seeking professional recognition from 
academe, legislatures, and the more established professions. 

f. The Costs as well as benefits resulting from this process 
should be carefully weighed. 

READINGS 

Giirin, Arnold. ' The Role of Social Work in Social Planning." Paper prca'ntcd at the 
Preconference Workshop of the International Conference of Social Work. Brandeis 
University, April 21, 1^65. (Mimeographed.) 

Lce, Porter R. Social Work as Cause and Function and Other Papers, New York: 
Columbia University Press 1937. 

Rapoport, Lydi'a, "In Defense of Social Work, an Examination of Stress in the Pro- 
fession." Social Service Review (January 1960) . pp. 62-74. 

3. Emphasizing potential versus emphasizing pathology in the 
conception of human service 

a. The clinical model— techniques that assume the exist- 
ence of a problem and then search out its causes— was first 
elaborated within medicine. Because of its age and prestige 
the clinical model has been widely disseminated among 
the younger professions. 

b. The clinical model takes potential into account, but 
does not emphasize it. Its tenacity can in part be explained 
as follows: 

(I) The clinical model has become profoundly asso- 
ciated with a ''fee for service" basis for medical eco- 
nomics (i.e., ''profit"). 
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(2) The pathology emphasis tends to reinforce de- 
pendence on the professionaFs skills: *'anyone" can 
affirm health, but only he can cure sickness. 

c. Conversely, other methods, usually characterized by the 
term "development'* (see e). take pathology into account, 
but, emphasize potential. 

d. Yet even in the values and methods of elementary and 
secondary teaching—a profession deeply absorbed in pro- 
moting development— an increasing emphasis on pathology 
may be discerned. Thus the gap may be closing between 
teaching and the younger clinical professions— clinical 
psychology, audiology, vocational rehabilitation. 

e. Professions, specialties, or methods emphasizing pa- 
tendal are notable, even if relatively few: 

(1) The "new*' rehabilitation professions or special- 
ties—occupational therapy, physical therapy, psychi- 
atry—concentrate on enabling clients to maximize 
remaining capacities. 

(2) Some teaching methods focus almost exclusively 
on the learners potential (i.e., Liecestershire method). 

(3) The philosophy and technique of community de- 
velopment accept neighborhood or fcommunity prob- 
lems as a given, but concentrate and draw heavily 
from the aggregate potential of the citizens, environ- 
ment, economic, and political systems. 

(4) There appears to be I striking correlation be- 
tween professions that empi.asize potential and meth- 
ods that expect and encourage autonomous behavior 
on the part of clients. 



READINGS 

Austin, David M. "Social Work's Relation to National Development in Developing* 
Nations/' Social Work, Vol. 15, No. 1 (January 1970) . 

Bicldle, Williani M., and Biddle, Loureide J. The Community Development Process: 
The Rediscovery of Local luitiative. New York: Holt, Kinehart 8c Winston, 1965. 

Coady International Institute (Selected publications.) Antigonish, Nova Scotia: St, 
Fraiicis Xavier University. 

Hollis, Florence. Casework: A Psychosocial Therapy. New York: Random House, 1965. 
.Khinduka, Shanti. "The Limitations of Community Development." Paper presented 
at the National Social Welfare Assembly. New York, 1969. 

Perlman, Helen Harris, Social Casework: A Problem-Solving Process. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press» 1947. 

Ross. Murray G. Community Organization: Principles and Theory, New York: Harper 
& Bros.. 1955. 

Shrag, Peter. "Appalachia," Saturday Review (January 27, 1968) . 
Warren, Roland. The Community iu America, Chicago: Rand McNally, 1963. Chap. 
IX. 

4. An entreprenenrial versus a bureaucratic model for service 
delivery , 
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a. With the single rt^xception ot the church, the structure 
of the older profess ins is entrepreneurial. 

b. Almost withou: exception, the newer professions were 
born within a buEetRucratic mold (i.e., social wg:^; within 
organized charity; mirsing, physical therapy, reha^Bih'tation 
medicine within the military). 

c. Functions and dysfunctions of the bureaucratic model: 

(1) Salaried status reduces the dysfunctions associated 
with "fee for service" (see 3). 

(2) Location in a hierarchy tends to limit autonomy 
and productivity (See 6). 

d. Functions and dysfunctions of the entrepreneurial 
model: 

(1) Practitioners are more directly accountable to con- 
sumers since superiors, if any, are quite removed. 

(2) Suspension of self-interest may be somewhat more 
difficult to maintain since the practitioner's livelihood 
depends so directly on the delivery of each service. 

e. Some evidence is presented as to an evolving merger 
between the two models. 

READINGS 

Becker, Selvin W., and Gordon, Gerald. "An Entrepreneurial Theory of Formal 

Organizations." Administrative Science Quarterly (December 1966) , pp. 315-344. 
Merle, Sherman. "Some Arguments against Private Practice," Social Work, Vol. 7, 

No. 1 (January 1962) , pp. 12-17. 
Piliavin, Irving. ''Restructuring the Provision of Social Services/* Social Work, Vol 

13, No. 1 (January 1968) , pp. 34-43. 
Somers, Herman J., and Somers, Anne R. Doctors. Patients and Health Insurance: 

Organization. and Financing of Medical Care. New York: Brookings Institute 1961. 

5. The impact of the concept of "woman's role'* on both con- 
sumers and practitioners of human service. 

a. Objective judgments about "woman'jj role^' have been 
almost impossible to arrive at because present-day assump- 
tions and practices regarding sex roles are so deeply rooted 
in our culture, and in our intimate, day-by-day patterns of 
living. 

b. Evidence of woman's subordinate position exists as 
follows; 

(1) Civilized society affords multiple hard indicators 
from both past and contemporary life. 

(2) Contrary evidence may be deduced from pre- 
history in that the equal distribution of power and 
status between the sexes was the norm during periods 
of savagery and barbarism. 

c. The functions and dysfunctions of the assignment of 
roles on the basis of sex are considered together with cur- 
rent efforts to eliminate sex roles. 
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d. The subordination of women has relevance to the 
social professions because theories and policies concerning 
human behavior and human service have been generated 
from a male perspective, not withstanding the facts that 

(1) A majority of human service practitioners (amon.g 
the lower stastus professions) are female and 

(2) A large g>roportion of social and economic vulner- 
ability in iirilustrial society is associated either with 
being female or being a member of a female-headed 

household. 

e. Implications are considered of what it is likely to mean 
to human service consumers and practitioners if power 
becomes mor^i equally distributed between the sexes. 

READINGS 

Dc Bcaiivoir, Sinionc. The Second Sex, New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1953. 

DcnMiiorc, Dana. "Chivalry— The Iron Hand in the Velvet Glove.: No Mote fun and 
Games (September 1969) , pp. 65-67. 

Ellmann, Mary. Thinking about Women, New York: Haixourt. Bnicc & World. 1968. 

♦Engels, Fricdrich. The Origin of ihe family ^ Private Property aud the State. Boston: 
New England Free Press, 1891, Chap. I and II. 

Erikson, Erik. "Reflections on Womanhood." Daedalus (Spring 1964) . 

Feminine Figures 1970. New York: Bureau of Research and Program Resources, Na- 
tional Board. YWCA, 1970. 

Frankford, Evelyn. "Social Workers and Abortion," Women A Journal of Liberation 
(Winter 1970) , pp. 18^19. 

Friedan, Betty. The Feminine Mystique, New York: W. W. Norton & Co. 1963. 

Kovack, Bill. ''Abortion Reform: How Victory Was Turned into Defeat," The Nexv 
York Times, '*The Week in Review/' April 5, 1970. p. 6. 

•McClelland. David C. "Wanted: A New Self-image for Women," Dialogue on 
Women, Indianapolis: Bobbs-McrriH, 1967, pp. 35-55. 
"The New Feminists: Revolt Against "Sexism," Time^ November 21, 1969. 
"Open Letter to Welfare Women," Red Star (April 1970) 

Mattfeld. Jacquelyn A., and Van Aken, Carol G. Women and the Scientific Profes- 
sions, Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 1965. 

•Reed, Evelyn. "The Myth of Women's Inferiority," International Socialist Review 
(Spring 1954) . pp. 58-66. 

Rossi, Alice S. "Abortion Laws and Their Victims." Transaction (September-October 
1966) , pp. 7-12. 

Scley, John R.. Sim, Alexander, and Looseley, Elizabeth. Excerpts from Crestivood 

Heights. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1963. 
Warrior, Betsy. "The Quiet Ones," No More Fun and Games (September 1969) . pp. 

65-67. 

♦Weisstein. Naomi. Kinder. Kuche, Kirche as Scientific Law: Psychology Constructs 
the Female. Boston: New England Free Press* 1969. 

6. Individual versus structural definitions of the situation. 

a. Those in a position to define ''the problem: have the 
power to propose "the solution" in accordance with their 
own values and interests as reflected in their definition. 

b. American social policymakers have demonstrated a 
marked community of interests, whether they be politicians 
in office governing public human services, philanthropists 
governing voluntary human services, or human service pro- 
fessionals. 
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c There is a strong tenden^^y (or A^^^ricans to define 
social problems as "private tr^^^^les" r^^^her than "public 
issues'' (Mills) under such infl^^^nces nS the puritan ethic 
and poh'ticians/ philanthropj-^^ and professionals for 
whom the existing social ord€^' largely funclionaL 

d. Since the definition of *'pf^\ie troubles" prevails, it 
gives almost universal crederic^/^ assiirnptions that a "cul- 
ture of poverty" explains indiV^'^^ial deviance, to solutions 
aimed at altering it rather th^^ the wci^\ structure, and 
to assigning high priorities clinical modes of inter- 
vention. 

e. Even in the midst of progn»^^\*^ th^t d^Urly define social 
problems as structural in of^^^^-such the War on 
Poverty-the private troubles -^^^^uiOHs ^i^e tenacious and 
have a remarkable way of surfiJ^^^g. 

f. Only for universal problerrJ^f^Uiose ^ift^^ctJng the entire 
population— does it seem pos^^^le ^^^ke a structural 
solution stick; 

(1) OASDHl as a respons^ the gre^t depression. 

(2) The virtual eliminuti*^^^ of hai^d^core poverty in 
the face of World War H'^ Pl^oductioti demands, 

(3) The possibility thai tf^^ current uprising against 
polhuion may save the N^^^%'s environment. * 

g. Resulting hypotheses are as fpllo^^'s: 

(1) Only problems that ut^^h the Nniion are capable 
of being seen by Americ^^^^ pti^^lic issues rather 
than private troubles. 

(2) Solutions responsive t^, H culture of poverty defi^ 
nition are essentially susp^%us of Sonie Americans 
and therefore divisive. 

(3) Such suspiciousness ^iyisiy/e^^^s helps signifi. 
cantly to account for die ei^^PHasis pt^ pathology rather 
dian potential (see 3 abov^)* 

h. cross-cultural supporting eV^^^nce: for suJ^Uer nations, 
cultures with populations ini^^Uely i^^t^ homogenous 
than America's and therefore p^f^Uitiably \vith a far great- 
er sense of national commuti^M^V, sodal structural solu- 
tions tend to be routine: 

(1) Several Scandinavian r^^^ons h^v^ gone "beyond 
the welfare state/* 

(2) Community developifJ^.^t, a niodality with a 
marked emphasis on potef^^^^l r^th^r t^^n pathology, 
not only originated witfeiin bas floiii^^ished far more 
within the developing: itiii«^%s ^h^^ in the United 
States, 

(3) Although still a dis^ Americans, a national 
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health service has been a reality in Britain for two 
decades, largely because Titmuss succeeded in getting 
it defined as Mniversal. 

READINGS 

♦Beck, Bernard. "Bedbugs. Slciicli, Dampness, and Jmnioialiiy: A Review Essay on 
Recent Literature about Poverty," Social Problems (Summer 1067) pp. 101-114. 

♦Bisno, Herbert. "How Social Will Social Work Be?" In Paul E. Weinberger, ed.. 
Perspectives on Social Welfare. (Toronto: Macmillan Co., 1969), pp. 48^56. 

♦Bremner, Roberr. "'ShiCting Attitudes,'* in ibid., pp. 69-S2. 

Chambers, Clarke A. *'An Historical Perspective on Political Action versus Individual- 
ized Treatment," in ibid., pp. SO-^lOf). 

Leigbton, Alexander H, "'Poverty and Social Change," Scientific American] Vol. 212, 
No. 5, (May 1965) . 

Lewis, Hylan. "The Family: Resources for Change," Agenda Paper No. 5, White 
House Conference. 

♦Lewis, Oscar. "The Culture of Poverty," Scientific American, Vol. 213, No. 10 

(October 1966) . pp. 19-25. 
Mendes, Richard H. P. **Thc Sociology of Social Work," Social Welfare as a Social 

histitution, Illustrative syllabi for courses in undergraduate social welfare. New 

York: Council on Social Work Education, 1969. pp. 3-1 1. 
Miller, Walter B. "Lower Class Culture as a Generating Milieu of Gang Delinquency/' 

Journal of Sodcl hsues (May 1958) . 
♦Mills, C. Wright. " Troubles and Issues," in Weinberger, op. cit., pp. 46-47. 
♦Rainwater, Lee. "The Income Strategy versus the Service Strategy," Trans>action, 

Vol. 4, No. 10 (October 1967) , pp. 40-44. 
Rose, Stephen M. "Community Action Programs: The Relationship between Initial 

Conception of the Poverty Problem, Derived Intervention Strategy, and Program 

Implementation,*' Unpublished doctoral dissertation, Brandeis University, 1970. 
Schorr, Alvin L. Slums and Social Insecurity. Washington, D.C»: U.S. Government 

Printing OfiTice 1964, Chap. I, "Housing and its Effects." 
Segalman. Ralph. 'The Protestant Ethic and Social Welfare," Journal of Social Issues 

(January 1968) . 

Siimner, William Graham. "The Forgotten Man," Social Darwinism & Other Essays, 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 5963. 

Van den Berghe, Pierre L. "Poverty as Underdevelopment,** Transaction (July- 
August 1969) , pp. 3-4. 

Wade, Alan D. "The Guaranteed Minimum Income: Social Work*s Challenge and 
Opportunity,*' In Weinberger, op. cit., pp. 235-256. 

•Walinsky, Adam, "Keeping the Poor in Their Place: Notes on the Importance of 
Being One-Up,'* in Arthur B. Shostak and William Gombert, eds., New Per- 
spectives on Poverty, Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-HaU, 1965. pp. 159-168. 

•Wilensky, Harold L., and Lcbeaux, Charles N. Industrial Society and Social Welfare. 
New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1958, Part One, and pp. 138-147. 

Wootton, Barbara. Social Science and Social Pathology. London. England: Allen 8: 
Unwin, 1962. Chap. IX, "Contemporary Attitudes in Social Work," and Appen- 
dix 11. 

7. The influence of administrative structure and style upon 
productivity: impersonal authority versus close supervision. 

a. A profound interrelationship is proposed among the 

following variables: 

(1) Younger, less prestigious professions, riot yet fully 
mandated by society. 

(2) Practice usually in the hands of beginners. 

(3) Extensive bureaucratization to provide super- 
vision over and accountability from these beginners. 
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(4) Continuation of modalities intended for begin- 
ners long beyond their novitiate (goal displacement; 
see I above). 

(5) Reduction in productivity and impersonality in 
the work place. 

b. An intensive downward flow of demand constiiutes 
close supervision. In the long run it tends to impede effec- 
tive performance (Blau and Scott). 

c. Detrimental eftecls may be noted even during graduate 
social work education, whose products (MSWs) appear to 
emerge with their sense of autonomy significantly dimi- 
nished (Henry). 

d. A solution currently being explored is the use ol an 
obtuse (rather than an acute) span of control in order to 
promote detachment. This is expected to 

(1) Reduce the resurrection of familial relationships 
in the work place (Polansky). 

(2) Eliminate control through personal supervision. 

(3) Deter subordinates from leaning too heavily on 
their superiors. 

(4) Deter supervisors from becoming overinvohed 
with subordinates. 

READINGS 

♦Austin, Lucille N. "The Changing Role of the Supervisor." in Paul E. Weinberger, 
cd. Perspectives on Social Welfare, Toronto. Macmiilan Co., 1969, pp. 403-416. 

•Blaii. Peter M., and Scott, W. Richard. Excerpts from Chap. VII, "Managerial 
Control." 

Henry, W. E. "Some Observations on the Lives of Healers," Human Development 
(January-February 1966) , pp. 45-54. 

Kindelsperger, Walter L., and Cassidy, Helen. Social Work Training Centers: Tenta- 
tive Analysis of the Structure and Learning Environment. New Orleans: Tulane 
University School of Social Work/ 1966.) 

•Meyer, Henry J. "Professionalization and Social Work," and Alfred J. Kahn, cd. 
Issues in American Social Work New York: Columbia University Press 1959 pp. 
319-340. 

Polansky, Norman A. "The Professional Identity in Social Work,; in ibid pp, 293- 
318. 

Sikkema, Mildred. "Integrating Field and Classroom Teaching: Innovation and Ex- 
perimentation." Paper presented at Three Schools Meeting, Boston, January 21, 
1967. (Mimeographed.) 

Simon, Herbert, Smithburg. Donald, and Thompson. Victor. Public Administration 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1962. 

Steiner, Gilbert Y. Social Insecurity: The Politics of Welfare. Chicago: Rand Mc- 
Nally, 1966. 

8, Myth and reality in self-determination and manipulation. 

a. Long-standing assumptions and beliefs we hold dear- 
assumptions we do not expect to have to prove the validity 
of— evolve into myths. 

b. Reality if defined as a state in which assumptions are 
continually reevaluated under the impact of new knowl- 
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edge or changing conditionii, rather than being graduated 
to the pantheon of ideology or myth. 

c. For more than thirty years the concept of self-determi- 
nation has been discussed in the social work literature. 
According to Keith-Lucas, the final decision as to what 
forms the basis for client decision lies with the social 
worker acting in the name of the community or of the pro- 
fession, who may decide that a particular decision is too 
vital for the ch'ent to be allowed to make. 

d. The tenacity of the principle, even in the fact of con- 
tradictory practice universally experienced, is examined 
in terms of the following: 

(1) The possibility that some genuine instances of 
self-deteiTnination do exist (at least from time to 
time). 

(2) Organizational secrets (see 10 below). 

(3) Lack of fit with the concept of professional au- 
thority. 

(4) Alternatives that more pragmatically describe 
what exists. 

(5) Sources of the resistance to substituting reality 
principles for myth. 

e. Elementary education is a major current contributor to 
innovative practices that end to accord a high level of 
self-determination to consumers, 

READiNGS 

Bernstein, Saul. "Sclf Dctermiiiatioii: King or Citizen in ihe Realm ot Values?" Social 

Work, Vol. 5. No. 1 (January I960) . pp. 3^8. 
•Fisher, Peggy. "Kids Have Fun at This School and Tliey Lc-am More," Maine Times 

February 27, 1970. pp. 1-3. 

'\ . . But Some Grown-Ups Object," Maine Times, March 27, 1970, pp. 12-13. 
♦Keith-Lucas, Alan. "A Critique of the Principle of Client Self-Determination," 

Social Work, Vol. 8. No. 3 (July 196S) . pp. 66-71. 
Kutzik, Alfred J.. "Social Work and Existentialism: Towards Clarification of the 

Philosophy of the Profession/' 1969. (Xcrographed.) 

Social Work and Jewish Values. Washington. D.C.: Public AfTaiis Press. 1959, 
Chap. II and VI. 

. •Perlman, Helen Havis. '"Self-Delermination: Reality or Illusion," Social Service Re- 
viev^ (December 1965) . 

Values in Social Work: A Re examinatioiK Monograpii IX of the Regional 
Institute Program, New York: National Association of Social Workers. 1967. 

9. Professional authority and consumer participation. 

a. Two major concepts introduced early in the course are 
recapitulated at this point and the dissonance between 
them explicated; 

(1) The traditional authority of the professions in 
their dealings with consumers. 

(2) The watchword of the War on Poverty of the 
I960's. 
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b. The War on Poverty liad the effect of slightly de* 
emphasizing role distance and stratification between some 
consumers and professionals. Whether the effect was only 
superficial remains to be seen, 

c. The introduction of a new order of human service 
worker, however— *'the new nonprofessionar* who is or has 
himself been a consumer— is likely to have a lasting effect 
since he often works with the same clients that the pro- 
fessional does. 

d. What is for many a new dynamic has been introduced: 
die attitudes of consumers, especially the poor, toward 
professionals. 

e. Limitations of the new arrangement are considered, 
including, for example, these: 

(1) The particularism of the poor and the trained in- 
capacity of many professionals, 

(2) The divisiveness, "wheel-spinning," and conser- 
vatism of many poor persons, especially whites. 

(3) The danger of "throwing out the baby with the 
bath water;'' even if one wishes to discount a pro- 
fession's authority, it is folly to discount its demon- 
strated expertise. 

(4) The dilemma that this new social reform move- 
ment has produced little reform. 

READINGS 

Austin, David. "Community Representation in Coranuinity Action Programs/' Report 
No. 5, Final Report, Brandcis University. MarciriOGQ. (Mimeographed.) 

•Cahn, Edgar S., and Calm, Jean, "Citizen Participation/' 1968, (Mimeographed.) 

Donovan, John C. The Politics of Poverty. New York; Pegasus Press, 1967. 

Karr, Waller G. "Strengthening the Capability of Residents in Model Neighborhood 
Areas to Participate in the Model Cities Program/' Washington. D.C.: U.S. De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Development, January 23, 1969, (Mimeo- 
graphed.) 

Greenberg, Polly. The Devil Has Slippery Shoes. New York: Macmillan 1969. Re- 
viewed by Fred Powledge in The New York Times Book Review October 26 
1969, p. 72. 

♦Grosser, Charles F. "Community Organization and the Grassroots/' in Paul E. 
Weinberger, ed.. Perspectives ou SorM Welfare, Toronto: Maatnillan Co., 1969. 
pp. 347-355. 

Henry, William E.. and Kclley, James G. (cds.) . Nonprofessionals in the Huniar 
Services, San Francisco: Jossey-Bass. 19i39, 
Kramer, Ralph M. Participation of the Poor. Englewood ClifTs. N.T.: Prentice-Hall 
1969. 

Marris, Peter, and Rein, Martin/ Di7^m;//fl5 of Social Reform, New York: Atherton 
Press, 1967. 

Miller, S. M. "The Future of Maximum Feasible Participation." Paper presented at 
the Columbia Univeisiiy School of Social Work Annual Alumni Conference. May 
4, 1968/ (Mimeographed.) 

10. The professional culture, "self-evaluation/' and account- 
ability: the issue of contract. 
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a. According to tradition, professionals are accountable to 
their peers through the means of the professional associ- 
ation. 

b. The professional association (or culture) transcends 
the workplace, whether entrepeneurial or bureaucratic in 
structure. 

c. This accountability to a cosmopolitaii reference group 
has often proved dysfunctional not only to consumers, but 
to bureaucratic employers outside the given profession (see 
11 below). 

d. The accountability to the professional association tends 
to be less than effective for these reasons: 

(1) In a complex society the association has limited 
access to information on members' performance (hos- 
pital review committees represent a countertendency). 

(2) The culture and privileged position they share to- 
gether makes professionals reluctant to record judg- 
ments about each other. 

(3) Even if a negative judgment is rendered, the asso- 
ciation has limited mechanisms for declaring and en- 
forcing sanctions. 

e. Bureaucratized services tend to be more functional for 
practitioners than consumers. 

f. In contrast to die value attached to ''free enterprise" in 
the larger culture, its counterpart within the human sen^- 
ice culture, "duplication of service," is a denigrating con- 
cept. 

g. To the extent that the human service ''territory" tends 
to be divided up into previously agreed-upon domains 
(with little competition for patronage of the human serv- 
ice "market"), the services resemble monopolies, and 
monopolies are notorious for having little, if any, account- 
ability. 

h. Seldom is there (between the human services and their 
consumers) a previously agreed-upon contract consisting of 
the following dimensions (Traunstein): 

(1) Voluntary mutual assent. 

(2) A common goal or compatible goals. 

(3) Specification of performance standards: what each 
party can expect of the other, 

(4) Mechanisms for suspending or terminating^ the 
contract upon evidence of bad faith on the pait of 
either party. 

i. Whereas an undelivered service may result in with- 
drawal by the consumer (i.e., school dropouts, failed in- 
takes), the withdrawing behavior is likely to be labeled, as 
deviant. 
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II. Professionalism, industrialization, and bureaucracy: arti- 
culation and tension. 

a. The emerjring industrialist ol the nineteenth century 
promoted with zeal the efficiency and standardization made 
possible by bureaucracy; under their leadership and in- 
fluence this form was rapidly exported beyond the im- 
mediate domain of business (i.e., the Charity Organization 
Movement). 

b. The values of industrialism were also exported, and 
thus the .social values of a society became embedded in its 
economic values instead of the converse, which had always 
prevailed previously (Polanyi). 

c The human services and the newer professions them- 
selves rapidly became bureaucratized; furthermore, in our 
time industry has become a prime employer of profes- 
sionals. 

d. In o])poMnj^ viewpoints Drucker and Vollmer and Mills 
and Par.sons, Gos.s, and Blau and Scott argue respectively 
that there is considerable tension and a high degree of 
articulation between professional and bureaucratic orien- 
tations. 

e. The proces.s whereby the human services put the needs 
of the organization alt^ead of the consumers' needs is con- 
siderably advanced, despite the prevailing values that 
would regard this order of priorities as legitimate for busi- 
ness but not for service organizations (Gouldnen Blau 
and Scott). 

f. A number of business aspire to professional status in 
their quest for greater autonomy, prestige, public trust, 
and the like. 
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12. Socioeconomic class and the nature of professional service: 
"silk stocking * and "blue-collar ' professionals. 

a. The several professions tnay be arranged on a scale 
ranging from higher to lower social status and prestige, 
whether in the eyes of the community or of fellow profes* 
sionals (see I c 3 above). 

b. Even within each of several, if not all, professions the 
specializations may be perceived in a hierarchy from most 
to least prestigious,' resulting in differential recruitment 
and access to these specialties. 

c. There is a leasonably high correlation between a future 
professional's social class, sex, race, academic performance, 
and the social status of the specific profession aspired to 
(anticipatory socialization): For example: 

(1) Nursing tends strongly to attract girls from mod- 
est or lower socioeconomic backgrounds. 

(2) Social work tends to attract women from back- 
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grounds in which philanthropy is an estabh'shed social 
value. 

(3) Social Work lends strongly to attract men from 
blue-collar backgrounds who have not had distin- 
guished academic performance. 

d. The professions therefore tend frequently to be ex- 
ploited as channels for upward mobility (except in in- 
stances when a woman primarily derives her social position 
from that of her family or lier husband rather than from 
her own occupation). 

e. Some latent functions may be associated with services to 
the poor by persons from a blue-collar or poverty back- 
ground. Their upward mobility may be expressed, for 
example, either as 

(1) An ''escape" from identity with tiie 'Mower 
classes," or 

(2) A wisii to make it possible for other lower-class 
young people to identify witii them and follow in 
their footsteps. 

f. The differential between motivations such as those just 
illustrated will have important consequences for the way 
in which services arc delivered to low^nconie or lower 
middle-class clients along such dimensions as definition of 
the presenting problem, relationsiiip formation, and pro- 
posed solutions. For example, it is possible to hypothesize 
that a significant proportion of the good people's "dirty 
workers" (see Hughes, interpreted by Rainwater) are de- 
rived from among the former poor now serving as inner- 
city social workers, teachers, policemen, and so on. 
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13. Transforming some of the assumptions and attitudes of 
the middle class as one means of diminishing structure in- 
equality in society. 

a. In the United States almost the only politically accept- 
able means for reducing structured inequality is to change 
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the attribute^i of the poor: their income, education, employ- 
ability, and so on. 

b. Still another route is open lo policymakers but almost 
never exploited: changing the conditions of middle- and 
uppe^class life. This route is neglected because there is 
strong evidence on the basis of which to conclude that it 
is politically unfeasible. 

c. Yet because of the profound interrelatedness of all 
parts of a dynamic social system, it is argued that no part 
can be fundamentally changed unless all parts vary to- 
gether. 

d. One or two extremely modest efforts to exercise this 
second option are considered. 
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APPENDIX E 



CONCEPTS OF CONFLICT: USE IN SOCIAL WORK CURRICULUM 

Simon Slavin 



The current social turbulence in the nation* affecting as it does some 
of its most central institutions— and not least of all the universities- 
underscores the significance of processes oi conflict for the development 
of social work practice and social policy. Few aspects of social work 
practice unfold without evidence of conflict, competition, or rivalry 
among individuals, g:oups, organizations, and/or institutions. Such con- 
flict is pervasive in community life. Its very universality suggests that 
conflict is a property of social organization.^ A careful student of the sub- 
ject, Quincy Wright, suggests that '^conflict in some form . . . is probably 
an essential and deivirable element of human society. ... A society can- 
not exist without competition and conflict.'* ^ 

While little empirical evidence on the subject has been recorded, one 
has the impression that social workers frequently find themselves in- 
volved in interpersonal and intraorganizational disputes and that social 
agencies are frequently m competition and conflict with one another 
and are often pitted against other community institutions, competing 
for scarce resources and attempting through a variety of patterns of 
organization and action to effect changes in their modes of operation 
and service delivery. One might have expected this general circumstance 
to have led the profession to a careful study of the processes of social 
conflict and, consequently, to the development of insight and skill in 
dealing with them. In fact, little has been done in this field. 

This paper is a modest contribution to filling this lacuna. It will sug- 
gest a number of concepts central to an understanding of social conflict 
and to its management and will review briiefly a suggested typology of 
conflict strategy. The underlying assumption is that' some range of 

VRaymond W. Mack, "The Components of Social Conflict/* Social Problems, Vol. 
12, No. 4 (Spring 1965). "Wherever human beings are found (I) social organization 
exists, (2) social conflict ensues, and (3) social conflict is, at least to some extent, 
deprecated.*' P. 388. See also Ralph Dahrendorf, Class and Class Conflict in Industrial 
Society (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1959) , P. 208; and E. E. Schalt- 
Schneider, The Semi*Sovereigu People (New York: Holt, RincharL & Winston, 1960) , 
p. 71: "All politics, all leadership and all organization involves the management of 
conflict. 

'Quincy Wright/ "The Nature of Conflict," Western Political Quarterly, Vol. 4, 
No. 2 Ounr 1951) , p. 197-198. 200. , 
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concepts of conflict is essential for a well-designed social work curric- 
ulum, and while most of these ideas seem especially relevant for com- 
munity organization work, its very pervasiveness in organizations sug- 
gests similar relevance for all aspects of social work practice. 

The current study of conflict is advanced by the realization that "all 
conflicts have common elements and general paitems." 3 Recently con- 
siderable effort has gone into conflict analysis as a consequence of the 
imperative need to deal with problems growing out of the international 
threat of nuclear war. The conjunction in time of the civil rights revo- 
lution and the weaponry revolution has raised interest in conflict and 
conflict control or management to a new high. With the appearance of 
Coser's restatement and updating of Simmel's work on conflict and the 
publication of Coleman's significant tract on community conflict, in- 
terest on the part of sociologists and of some community organization 
practitioners similarly began to mount.'' 

SOCIAL CHANGE AND CONFLICT 

Perhaps no relationship is more central to conflict than that of 
change. According to LaPiere, "any change always involves considerable 
stress both individual and collective ... in the proces,s of being accom- 
plished, the change produces its own stress and strains-discontents, 
frustrations, discussions and disappointments." s The extent to which 
change touches deeply felt values or interests is the extent to which it is 
likely to lead to overt conflict. 

The rate of change also has its consequences for conflict. The more 
rapid the rate of change, tlr more likely it is to upset existing social 
relationships and the more likely it is that conflict will result. We live 
in a period when change is omnipresent and when its rate tends to in- 
crease with time. In part this is a consequence of the growth of an urban 

industrial society developing ever new instruments and technologies of 
production. The more these change, the greater the innovations and 
inventions, the greater the need to deal with the human consequences of 
technological development. 

Social change implies a movement away from the status quo, a shift 
m the norms and relationships that comprise the social equilibrium at 
aay specific point in time. Such an equilibrium in a social system satis- 
fies certain interest groups and conversely has a negative impact on other 
groups and individuals. Those who benefit from the existing arrange- 
ments resent change and tend to resist its manifestations. Thus change 
tends to breed conflict between interest groups because it challenges the 
conventional basis of reward distribution. Those most disadvantaged by 

existing allocations of resources, wealth, prestige, power, or position are 
potential claimants for these values. Under certain conditions these 

p 189*^^""^^'' ^' ^^"''^'"S. Conflict and Defense (New York: Harper & Row, 1962) , 

,nJ.^T" ^T^' Functions of Social Conflkt (Glencoe, III.: Free Press, 

105b) ; James S. Coleman, Community Conflict (Glencoc, 111.: Free Press 1957) 

•Richard T. Laplere. Social Change (New York: McGraw-Hill Bo^k Co., 1965) , 
p. 478. ' ' 
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iitrivings lead to organized conflict. The greater the disparity, the greater 
the likelihood that the individual dissatisfaction and perception of 
inequality will assume collective forms. 

Conflict and change have a reciprocal relationship; each is both 
source and product of the other. Change leads to conflict and conflict to 
change. These are natural processes that are characteristic of social sys- 
tems.^ Within certain limits some aspects of these processes can be 
molded and directed through deliberate social action. 

The central purpose of focusing on conflict is to develop diagnostic 
insight into conflictual elements and processes and to provide principles 
that can serve as a guide to change agent activities. These should make it 
possible to plan ways of maximizing the creative and productive 
function of conflict. 

THE NATURE OF CONFLICT 

Kurt Singer has defined conflict as ''a critical state of tension oc- 
casioned by the presence of mutually incompatible tendencies within an 
organismic whole, the functional continuity or structural integrity of 
which is thereby threatened." In a similar vein, Boulding suggests that 
"conflict may be defined as a situation of competition in which parties 
are aware of the incompatibility of the potential future positions and in 
which each party wishes to occupy a position that is incompatible with 
the wishes of the other/' ^ It is the perception of the existence of the 
incompatible preferences, the mutual desire to achieve these preferences, 
and the behavior expended in the direction of gaining such positions 
• that essentially characterize a state of conflict/ The sheer existence of 
contradictory positions and preferences may constitute competition, 
rivalry, or hostility, but not necessarily conflict. Competiition is a striving 
for scarce objects sought by social entities concurrcnflr/, while conflict 
implies antagonistic struggle. The chief objective in cmn petition is the 
scarce object. In conflict it is injury, destrucdon; or defeat of an 
opponent.^ 

POSITIVE FUNCTIONS OF CONFLICT 

That conflict can be destructive is part of conventional wisdom and 
common sense. It is increasingly recognized, however, that conflict can 
also be functional for individual, group, and societal welfare. A fairly 
substantial literature has not appeared that pLoints to ways in which 

*Sce Alvin L. Bertrand, "The Stress Strain Element of Social Systems: A Micro 
Theory of Conflict and Change," Social Forces, Vol. 42, No. 11, (October 1963), pp. 
1-9. 

'Kurt Singer, "The Resohition of Conflict," Social Research, Vol. 16 (1949) , p. 

230. 

^Boulding, op. cit, p. 5. 

^See Raymond W. Mack and Richard C. Snyder, "The Analysis of Social Conflict 
—Toward an Overview and Synthesis," Journal of Conflict Resolution^ Vol. 1 No. 2 
(June 1957) , p. 218. 
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conflict has integrative and benefident conseQue^^<^^s for g^oup and 
community life. 10 

Perhaps the most thoroughgoing significance of ^^hflict g^^^ws out of 
the ways in which it places issues and problems the coii^^unity's 
agenda, calling attention in dramatic and often irrgS^^Uble w^Vs to social 
circumstances that require change action. When th^ 'formal Procedures 
of community decisionmaking are nonresponsive iitipefative social 
need, conflict forces a facing of social isjues, and so doix\e; makes 
possible their attempted resolution. The absence .^'inflict "nder con- 
ditions of social disadvantage often expresses iixet'^^^' compli^cency, or 
dehberate inaction that permit the continuation Exploitative social 
relations m the community. Even the threat of cof^^^^t oftefl results in 
responsive action.. 

Once the conflict has broken out, the very prtJ^^^s whereby parties 
contend with one another has the effects of sharpening interest and 
compelling thought about the issues at stake, advaf^^'^g and defending 
alternatives, distinguishing divergent points of v»^\ and tleepening 
analysis." Mutual challenge requires probing into ^'^e implicjitions of 
opposing viewpoints. What appears simple and uiT^%plicatecl mav in 
fact assume multiple and complex dimensions caHj^J^ tor further exami- 
naUon and clarification. Implicit in social conflict l^^'^^vjor jS ^ form of 
reality-testing, not unlike tliat which takes place therapy groups 
where, according to Frank, "the occasion of confJi^f seen as ^ means 
of evoking and clarifying the distortions and neuf^*^^: attitudes which 
are highlighted by the struggle, whether it is resolve^* ^r not." 

Conflict is essentially an expression of a relatiof^^^ip bet^e^ social 
entities that often JSDferors unequal access to sca^^^ objects iihat are 
sojoiaUy valued. SuxSki relationships often represetfC ^ffereJiti|i status 
rsHSfflmns. Conflict caim have the effect of restructutjiJg Such rei^tmns be- 
*(raEgroups;i3 wiitat conflict, ,grot^ accommodation can tigsult in 
sa™mation.>* Intei^oup struggle compels reco^'^ion of Rroup in- 
^^and group integrity, if pursued with stren^tf* '^nd pefsisteflce of 
gimig* demands. Mfeorities find a place in the ^^^ha of coj^ting 
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interest ;tnd decisionmaking wlien they assert their collective will in 
opposition to those they perceive as responsible for maintaining the 
status quo. In this process the locus of power is laid bare, making possi- 
ble a real confrontation between true contenders. Much community 
power is latent and camouflaged and operates through intermediary 
agents, formal and informal. When conflict is sufficiently intense, the 
real wielders of power are likely to be revealed. Negotiation can then 
take place with people in a position to make real commitments. 

There is perhaps no more effective way to overcome disinterest i\nd 
apathy in organizations and in community life than through the realistic 
cultivation of meaningful conflict. Neighborhood residents perceived as 
alienated and apathetic move into action whenever they are threatened 
witli displacement as a result of urban renewal, highway construction, 
slum clearance, and the like. Their engagement in conflict to keep their 
homes mobilizes energies and creates group identity and collective 
awareness that effectively dispel isolation and anomie. Negroes, both 
northern and southern, involved in the civil rights movement and in 
struggles for local control give evidence of community participation and 
involvement that defy stereotypes of apathy and detachment. 

The role of conflict in moving organizations to creative effort has 

frequently been noted. Thus Katz suggests: 

Organizations without internal conflict are on their way to dissolution. A system 
with differentiated sub structures has conflict built into it by virtue of its dif- 
ferentiated subsystems. If it moves toward complete harmony, it moves toward 
homogeneity and random distribution of all its elements. Entropy taies over.*" 

Conflict, on the other hand, both "w^hin and between bureaucratic 
structures provides mean for avoiding the ossification -and litualism 
which threaten their form of organttation." Challenge engenders 
response and stimulates the search for new and better ways of doing 
things. Its absence tends to lead to complacency and acceptance of 
inbred habits of thouglit unci action, 

Finallyr there is some recognidon that conflict which leads to viol- 
ence may also be functional for societv. While violence, with its 
destructive potential is generally considered to be antithetical to demo- 
cratic processes, under certain conditions it serve to mobilize indifferent 
or callous axuhority in the direction of positive social change that modi- 
fies oppressive or exploitative social practices. Thusi prison licBiis o 
lead to institutional reforms; violent racial coriflias to legislative re- 
form and social policy developments There is, oil course, always the 
possibility that violence may bring more repressive couaterviolence. The 
content and environment of violence, the nature of predisposing issues 
and events, the strength, political and otherwise, of the parties involved, 
the degree, nature, and intensity of the violent behavior, all define 
whether one or another consequence is likely to be forthcoming. A clue 

"Daniel Katz, "Approaches to Managing Conflict," in Robert L. Kahn and Elise 
Boulding, eda , Power and Conflict in Organizations (New York: Basic Books, 1964) , 
p. 114. 

"Lewis A. Coser, ''Social Conflict and the Theory of Social Change" British 
Journal of Sociology, Vol. 8 (September 1957) , p. 200. 
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to the diagnostic value of violcn.ce is suggested by Nieburg: "Demon- 
strations of domestic violence serve to establish the intensity of commit- 
ment of members of the political system." i7 Low commitments— either 
in scope of intensity— have less meaning for challenge to the status quo. 
High commitments may. be ultimately irrejjressiblc. Violence tends to 
point to weaknesses in a social or organisational system and hence 
suggests modifications tliat may help estabHsh new equilibriums. "The 
risk of violence," Nieburg states, is necessaaiiy and useful in preserving 
natural societies.'* 

KEY CONCEPTS 

A number of elements tend to inhere im any conflict situation that 
provide a conceptual basis for conflict anjdiysis. These include parties, 
issues, power, goals, boundaries, alliancesj equity, and strategies of 
conflict management. Each will be reviewed briefly. 

PART£5 

/(Smfiict, which depends on incompa tible jpreferences, implies at least 
two polar aggregates, each seeking to achieve its preferences in the face 
of a challenge by the other. Parties m a oanflict can be individuals, 
groups, and/ or organizations, suggesting theasretically nine possible types 
of coilBict. At one end are conflicts between individuals; at the other, 
betwswen organizations. 

Gcmflicts betvveen individuals may have their sources in incompatible 
perscmraJity needs, in differing reference groEEp identity, or in contrasting 
ideological beliefs and sentiments Plannedlliactions to deal with indi- 
vidual conflict will inevitably be influenced by the diagnostic judgments 
thusamade. Individual conflict is often expressive of group or organiza- 
tionAconflict and may become an imporiisamt source of collective con- 
flict as. others rally to an individual's cause BiKcontroversy and as exciting 
orgairoations recognize their iaiiherentnrmDest in the fate of individuals 
mobilized by such interest. 

Gmflicts that grow out of group dif&aences characterized by ethnic 
mint>mties, labor; religious adherents, amir the like tend to heighten 
g'^ ^^P to assume organizational forms.^^ As noted by 

Bomlding, "There is some tendency for conflicts involving gronps to pass 
over into conflicts involving organizations as one of the impacts of con- 
flict on an unorganized group is to push it toward organization." 20 

Perhaps the most significant conflicts in commimity life are those in 
which the parties involved are organizations/ Such conflicts take place 
both within and between organizations. The larger an organization, the 

" Nieburg, op. cit., p. 54. 
" Ibid., p. 45. 

'^^Dahrendorf, op. cit., distinguishes between quasi-groups, which are "aggregates 
of incumbents of positions with identical role interests," and interest groups, which 
have "common modes of behavioi" (p. 180). Thus quasi-groups are the recruiting 
ground for interest groups. Industrial workers constitute a quasi-group; trade unions, 
an interest group. • 

^ Boulding, op. cit., p. 45. 
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greater the likelihood of differing sentiments and values among its 
members. Lines of communication and control tend to be more tenuous 
as distance increases between rank-and-file participants and successive 
levels of authority, making organizational compliance more difficult. 
Subgroups, cliques, and friendship clusters tend to form and become 
potential sources of organizational deviance. When subgroup sentiments 
are perceived to be violated by the organization's policies and practices, 
intraorganmtional conflict tends to break out. 

Another source of internal conflict grows out of the organizational 
structure tlmx differentiates member roles. Such differentiation tends to 
estaBKsh conflicting interests on the pant cg^imembers who occupy diverse 
organizational roles. Higher participauss .who constitute the organiza- 
tion's leadership do not necessarily have the same structural interests as 
lower7participants, even if they share the same ideals, goals, sentiments, 
and values. For example, rank-and-file trade union members are chiefly 
comcerned with the benefits to be derived from union membership, such 
as innproved wages, shorter hours, fringe benefits, and the like. Union 
leaders may be more interested in considerations of union security and 
stability, as well as benefits that take the form of salaries, prerequisites, 
;iind power. Higher salaries for union executives may require higher dues 
j^myment from members. One might note in this connection that unions 

ifequently discourage— and even actively oppose— unionizing efforts 

;*imong theiir own employees, 

TThe more successful an organization becomes, the more it tends to 
e*?mblish a system of organizational vested interests among; its higher 
paHtici paints. Organizations tend to be preoccupied with their own 
maintenance needs as they deal with the problem of organizational 
suiMval and growth. For members of an organization's secretariat, such 
maintenance concerns tend to have a direct personal reference. For them 
organization may mean employment, status, and powder in addition to 
ideology or sentiment. The possibility that organization may become 
an end in itself for such role incumbents potentially places them in 
opposition to other role participants. Thus organizations frequently are 
the arena for disaffection and revolt ofr members against leaders, stock- 
holders against corporation executives, young Turks against entrenched 
bureaucrats. 

Different segments within an organization also compete for organi- 
zational attention. The impact of role demands on role incumbents 
tends to be more marked than the reverse. Role incumbents tend to 
identify with the requirements of their positions in an organization. 
Local units of national organizations tend to demand a greater share 
of the organization's resources for decentralized operations. National 
staff members tend to maintain the organizational integrity of central- 
ized functions. 

Conflict between intraorganizational structures is always latent. It 
tends to become manifest under conditions of organizational stress, 
especially when resources decline and choices have to be made with re- 
spect to reduced allocations. 
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Conflicts between organizations grow out of compelitfen for the same 
or scarce resources, whhh may be finances, le2Ederslupv.Irieads, adherents, 
public attention, ar the like. Such conflicts rarej ^reatetOThen resources 
are relatively fixed,, soiifftet competing moves rafke cm uhe character of a 
zero-sum game-what one organization gets diminifcs the '\take'' of"^ the 
other. Thus welfare or^riizations frequently tend ajppeal to the same 
set of voluntary foundaiGions for fund.s, to the same]px<aol of community 
leaders for their attacfements, and to the same centralsource of distribu- 
tion of centrally gathei^diifunds. 

Interorganizational .conflicts often take on intraoiganizational forms 
simultaneously, a cortsreqaience of either different-^s^ailues tor diverg<ent 
interests between higher and lower participant^i> lSs^ g!j^ 
by constituent parts ofi an organization may lajjot cio^ but may 

also find points of lliiiiifeagje with similar segmaiE^s competing organi- 
zation'*!: Thus (lilie commmn structural characfeenisdcsv of the leaderffiip 
core of two organizatikam in conflict may ffiead to TOmmon aims that 
override their difEeiieiicesss. 

Thus collective Jbai^^iEiaaing negotiations frequently lead to implicit 
understandings^betwreenffie union officials and the employer's represen- 
tatives that take precedence over the common strivings o£: union mem- 
bers and their official representatives. This can ibe showmigi aphically in 
Figure 1. 

A and B are the two jparties in conflict, each trying to occupy a posi- 
tion where there is room for only one. At -a^ .eiEissunrrxjj^ especially 
when stalemate appears, the interests of the 51%fc:|^^ (Hi) 
of Pcirty A in achievingrai:fsettlement frequently areiinoi^^ with 
the interests of their-counterparts (Ho) of Party iiiitfen with those of 
the lower participants^E^ of Party Situations-niai^as these lead to 
charges by lower participants of "selling out" toirdneeenemy or of "be- 
traying the members/* They tend characteristically- to lead to secret 
negotiations at the same time that official talks are ibeing held. 

Such secret dealings fequently involve third orrfourth pardes who 
are free to reformulate positions taken by the competing organizations 
or to develop entirely new lines of inquiry. Secret dealings tend also to 
lead to the use of ''spies" to ferret out secret moves, to the public 
issuance of rumors concerning parallel moves made by the parties, or 
reports that secret deals have been made. 

Ifsues 

Parties are generally joined in conflict with respect to some sub- 
stantive matter that has significance and meaning to the contestants. The 
degree to which there is a potential investment of feeling or an attach- 
ment of significance to these issues has an important bearing on the 
intensity of a given conflict and effective ways of handling it. The 
conflict issues involve events that have divergent consequences for peo- 
ple affected by them and that lead to the perception of an incompati- 
bihty of preferences. The.se frequently arise out of divergent interests 
among social units located in a competitive or conflictive field. Interests 
are goals and objects that have salience to individuals, groups, or organi- 

er|c 
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Figure I. Inierorganizalion Confticl with Inlraorgauizational forms 
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zations, and when perceived and understood tend to provide direction 
to their actions. Such interests may be material (have economic or 
political value), psychological (confer status or grant control and 
power), or structure (grow out of different locations in social structures 
or organisations.) Assessing the interest that motivates members of op- 
posing parties can be a difficult task, since actions that promote interests 
are not always oven expressions of those interests. Much of the rhetoric 
of conflict is carefully designed to hide the underlying motivations and 
to demonstrate ways in which stated positions accord with conventional 
and idealistic sentiments. The task of the practitioner is often to help 
reveal the latent content of observed behavior of opponents and at the 
same time make manifest the actual if unperceived interest of members 
of his own action system. 

Among the most difficult and intractable conflicts are those that grow 
out of differing and conflicting values and beliefs. Groups with strong 
ideological roots tend to develop intense attachments in their adherents. 
They also tend to be. uncompromising as a way of ensuring their purity, 
continuity, or growth. Maintenance of rigid group boundaries and the 
administration of more or less rigid criteria of belief commitments tend 
to characterize such groups. Most, if not all, social conflict contains an 
element of value incompatibility. The extent to which such differences 
lie at the base of a specific conflict depends in part on value ordering. 
Strong value ordcrings inhere in organizations whose goals are defined 
by strong ideological or religious commitments. Political organizations 
that are ideologically rooted similarly have strong value ordering and 
tend to be involved in sharp conflicts with opposing groups professing 
contradictory or competing values. 

Whether an organization with strong value order ings will tend to be 
more or less uncompromising ii^ a conflict situation will depend on (1) 
its degree of internal cohesion, (2) the degree of centralization of 
internal organizational control, and (3) the degree and exclusiveness of 
commitments to group or organizational values.^i When these elements 
are positive and extensive, organizations will be ready for conflict that 
is intense and of substantial duration. They will respond to challenge 
quickly and will tend to initiate conflict when they perceive the possi- 
bility of invasion of their rights or preserve. 

The social work practitioner works in a complex value field in which 
his own values and those of his profession, his employing agency, his 
client system, and the community at large frequently diverge even if they 
are not in outright conflict. In his contacts with other professionals and 
other agencies he frequently comes up against the same value barriers. 

It is highly probable that some aspect of value or interest divergence 
can be identified in all conflict situations.-^ The more conflicts have 
strong value elements, the grieater the difficulty one can expect in dealing 

^Mack and Snyder, op. cit., p. 234. 

='Wilhelm Aubcrt, "Competition and Disscnsus: Two Types of Conflict and Con- 
flict Resolution," Journal of Conflict Resolution, Vol. 7, No. I {March 1963) , p. 29. 
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with them. Similarly, the greater the vested interests at stake, the more 
tenacious and uncompromising parties tend to be. 

Power Relations 

There is general consensus in tlie literature that power and its distri- 
bution is a concept central to an understanding of conflict. To some it is 
the core concept that Iielps explain both the genesis and the course of 
conflict and plays a crucial role in defining strategies to be used in its 
management. Thus North et al, state: 

It \$ evident ... that a conflict is always concei iicd wiili a disiribmiori of power. 
Indeed, an exertion of power is picrecjinsite to tlie retention of a share in the 
determination of future relations— as well as for the acqniring or retaining of 
other benefits perceived as the '^reasons" for conflict.^ 

According to Mack: 

All conflict is rooted in competition for power and for the hints of power . . . 
Men in groups are ever deciding whctlicr to keep what tliey ]iave, concede a 
portion of it in order to avoid difriculty, or risk some <|ifficnhy in an attempt to 
get more. The nature of the striictnrc and the distril)v>ion of power engenders 
social conflict.^* 

In what is perhaps the most ambitious attempt to develop a theory 
of social conflict, Dahrendorf places central emphasis on the relationship 
of dominance and subordination that characterizes the structure of 
authority in associations such as the state, industry, and the church. 
Authority is defined as legitimate power. For Dahrendorf the distribu- 
tion of authority in associations is the ultimate "cause" of the formation 
of conflict gproups.-^* 

The power dimension is a variable quantity in conflict relationships. 
The more fimdamental the issue at stake, the more significant power 
becomes and the higher one reaches into the power hierarchy in the 
course of struggle. J 

The relative distribution of power not only has an impact on the 
course of conflict but itself becomes a value and an interest. In this sense 
it is both an instrument and a cause of conflict. The exclusion of some 
segments of the population from the power structure creates conditions 
for collective redress. Their bid to play a part in the processes of com- 
munity decisionmaking that affect their life circumstances serves as a 
rallying point in the attempt to effect a redistribution of powder. The 
values they assert are democratic insofar as a broader sharing of power 
advances democratic goals. A restructuring of power is also an interest 
in the sense that enhanced power on the part of those who have little 
leads to a greater capacity to achieve both latent and manifest interests. 

Assessment of the amoimt of power possessed by opponents becomes 
an important aspect of strategy development. Such assessment, however, 
is difficult to make. While power is a quantitative property in the sense 
that some individuals, organizations, and institutions have more than 

» North, op. cit., p. 370. 

Mack, op. cit.. pp. 393, 388. 
"'Raif Dahrendorf, ^Toward a Theory of Social Conflict.'' journal of Conflict 
Resolution, Vol. 2, No, 2 (June 1958) , pp. 177-178. 
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others, the units of measurement are elusive. Power frequently works 
through subterranean passages and, like an iceberg, lies more below 
than above the surface, in assessing power attention needs to be directed 
. to its sources. 

The use of power in the course of conflict i.s largely determined by 
the extent to which contending parties have access to power resources. 
While power is a property of social systems, it is manifested through 
persons located in certain segments of the .social structure. When access 
is open to such persons and-through them-to organizations in which 
they wield influence, conflict strategy is based on reaching them and 
attempting to attach them to the cause at hand. Differentiation within 
any power stratum frequently leads to competitive bidding for such sup- 
port by the parties in conflict. When, however, access is closed or limited, 
conflicting parties tend to build their own power bases. They do this 
through the recruitment of large numbers to the cause and the imagina- 
tive use of tactics that mobilize support and release social energy. ' 



Parties are drawn into conflict with one another because they com- 
pete for a limited supply of goods, objects, values, or positions. It is the 
.scarcity of these resources that creates conditions of conflict. When the 
supply of certain resources is plentiful, or when seemingly opposed 
positions can coexist, differences between parties may lead to' competitive 
striving, but not neces.sarily to conflict. The latter in some way implies 
the intent to harm an opposing party or to achieve some gain at the 
expense of the other. 

In each conflict there is a potential payoff to both parties. These 
constitute the conflictual goals that bring the parties into contact with 
one another. It is the very commonality of interest that defines the na- 
ture of the conflict. The resolution of conflict, deals with "who gets 
what. It IS important to identify with care and specificity what the 
conflictual goals are and iiow realistic and .salient they are to the in- 
volved party. Planned conflict i.s goal directed. The goals have an im- 
portant bearing on the significance of the conflict and the ways in which 
It is conducted. 

There is a significant relationship between intensity and scope on the 
one hand and the expected payoff in planned conflict on the other. 
Practitioners and participants need to judge whether there is enough 
to be gained to warrant the amount of social energy expended in any 
given campaign. Small efforts for major gains may be totally unrealistic 
and result in wasted collective energy. Major expenditure of efforts that 
yields httle m desired directions can similarly have a negative effect on 
group morale. In general tlie more substantial the goals and the greater 
the stakes, the more intensive must be the planning for developing a 
conflictual effort. o i s 

Boundaries 

Conflict takes place within a given field when moves can be made by 
one party that result in its aggrandizement while diminishing another 
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party. There is thus an "area** occupied by conflict that has a quasi- 
spacial dimension. The parameters of this space can be determined by 
the specific resources whose possession is at issue, the physical area occu- 
pied by the parties, the extent of organizational membership, claimed 
jurisdiction, or the kinds and numbers of issues that engage the con- 
tending parties. When the boundaries defining the claims, interests, or 
vahies of different parties are in dispute, conflict may result. Those who 
claim rights and responsibilities within their perceived boundaries tend 
to resist invasion. 

The boundary concept is important to the practitioner in mating 
organizational resources to organizational goals in planned conflict. Con- 
flict can become dysfunctional when too much ''ground" is covered or 
when the organizational effort attempts to accomplish too much. To a 
considerable extent the intensity of conflict may determine its utility. 
The absence of or too little conflict may be indicative of the strength 
of the mechanisms that maintain the status quo. On the other hand, a 
conflict can go beyond the boundaries of maximum intensity to the 
disadvantage of the concerned party. This is as true of intraorganiza- 
tional conflict as it is of interorganizational or community conflict. 
While conflict within an organization helps maintain its viabihty and 
creativity, too much internal conflict can lead to its dismemberment. The 
stronger an organization is and the greater the attachments of its mem- 
bers, the more conflict it can tolerate. There are, however, limits beyond 
which no organization can contain conflicting elements and survive. 

Much the same is true of cc/aflict in the community. Conflict tends 
to create a reactive response. The extent of the response is determined 
by the nature of the challenge and by the strength and will of opposing 
parties. Too much planned conflict can stimulate overwhelming coun- 
terreaction and result in negative rather than positive consequences. One 
of the persistent problems in planned conflict grows out of the un- 
planned and often undisciplined attachment of segments of the com- 
munity that can result in unanticipated mass behavior .^^ 

Alliances 

Social conflicts frequently involve more than two primary parties. 
Other individuals, groups, or organizations may feel a stake in the issues 
under contention. There is a tendency for multiple-party conflicts to 
polarize around one or the other of the ma jor contenders. This is clearly 
seen in politics and in wars. Political alliances and coalitions are tra- 
ditionally a part of the political process. This is true in the two-party 
system as well as in those countries where a multiplicity of parties exist. 
The latter tend to join together several political organizations that are 
more or less stable but shift with circumstances. In the former, single 
parties are composed of coalitions of formal or iniformal interest groups. 

Tor a somewhat similar general classification, see Herbert A. Shcpard, "Re- 
sponses to Situations of Competition and Conflict/* in Kahn and Boulding, eds., op. 
cit., p. 33. See also North, Koch, and Zinnes, op. cii.. p. 368; and J. David Singer. 
"The Political Science of Human Conflict/' in Elton B. McNeil, ed,. The Nature of 
Human Conflict (Englc wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prenticc Hall, 1965) /p. 141. 
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There may in actuality be h wider range of interests and beliefs within 
each of the two opposing parties than between tliem. Wars separate 
into two opposing camps different national states that share some com- 
mon interests or values. Effective conflict in both war and politics often 
depends on the nature and strength of the alliances formed. 

Conflict groups in the community have a similar interest in know- 
ing and cultivating potential allies and friends. In some instances they 
strive to establish formal coalitions. Informal alliances without organi- 
zational ties play perhaps an even more important role. The ability to 
sustain a conflict position and to resist attack frequently depends on the 
extent to which allies arc recruited and their support maintained. How- 
ever, the greater the reliance on coalition members, the more the pres- 
sure develops to release part of the objectives of the conflict. 

Coalitions and alliancCvS are in the long run frequently unstable. 
Their capacity to sustain cooperative effort depends largely on the de- 
gree of perceived congruence of goals. When goal linkage has short-nm 
dimensions, alliances fall apart when the proximate goals are achieved 
or when defeat is apparent. Victory brings into focus the long-range 
intragroup differences and sets a new stage for conflict in which new and 
divisive interests or values appear. Thus the xmited effort in World War 
II produced an effective coalition until the point of surrender. Once 
the immediate common goal— defeat of the Axis powers— was achieved, 
the differences in national aims, interests, and philosophies reasserted 
themselves in new national policies that pitted former allies against 
each other and made new allies out of former enemies. Victcy seems to 
sow the seeds of its own destruction. After defeat coalitions also tend to 
splinter, each group blaming the other, while frustration and disillusion-' 
ment tend to reduce group cohesion and the attachments of members. 

Equity 

Social conflicts have their own dynamics, form, and structure irre- 
spective of the nature of the issues that brought them about. They do, 
however, also deal with substantive matters that have greater or lesser 
significance for people they involve or affect. Except for unrealistic 
conflicts that deal with sheer ventilation, there is an underlying ethical 
and humanistic base that motivates the constituents of the parties oppos- 
ing one another. One of the elements of power is precisely the moral 
fervor that serves to propel movement and sustain effort even in the 
face of danger or discouragement. In wars as in social life, a small deter- 
mined nucleus of persons with high morale and dedication often opposes 
seemingly overwhelming forces with considerable effectiveness. 

Part of the task of the practitioner is his assessment of where equity 
lies in the conflict between parties. Most indigenous social movements 
engage in conflict with forces of superior power and resources. The col- 
lective action directed toward constructive social change in the com- 
munity often takes the form of conflict between power and equity. 

Sfrofegies of Conflict Managemenrt 

Once conflicts have gotten under way they have their own life cycle. 
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Even the most acrimonious and heated conflict comes to an end with 
some new circumstance and relationship between the parties. Wars end 
ni treaties, strikes in settlements, unhappy marriages in separation or di- 
vorce. Tlie task of the social practitioner, union organizer, civil rights 
leader, or community organizer, is to help conduct' the battle in such 
a way tliat positive consequences are maximized and costs minimized. 

There are many ways in which conflicts are conducted and brought 
to some more or Jess stabilized conclusion Sudi modes of resolution bear 
a relationship to the nature, source, type, and intensity of specific con-' 
fiicts. Some lend dieniselvcs to certain approaches that would be totally 
inappropriate in other situations. The use of an inappropriate strategy 
may well lead to an intensification of hostility and prokvnged conflict or 
to early defeat of one of the parties. An area of needed research lies in 
the empirical study of types of conflict and the strategies of conflict man- 
agement that are useful and jJioductive with each type. Even the best 
intention and motivation can lead to a sequence of negative and un- 
anticipated events because the wrong strategy was applied or because 
It was planned poorly. 

An example can be drawn from rlie field of intergroup relations. 
Social agencies frequently bring ethnic groups togetlier in a program 
of activities intended to reduce negative stereotypes and intergroup 
hostility. When this is done through the organization of competitive 
games, tlie reverse frequently results. A close and sharply fought basket- 
ball game between, say, Negi-o and wliite participants can end in a riot, 
should the referee make a decision toward the end of the game that is 
perceived by one side to be in error. Latent discriminatory feelings can 
c.isily erupt -and overcome the benign influences of a desired and 
pJcasur:.hi(> intergroup environment. It is strategically wiser to pit two 
teams against one another only when both are mixed ethnically and 
when untoward decisions in a game cannot be attributed to the ethnic 
distribution of the competitors. 

When the dominant element in conflict concerns the struggle for 
power and control, the use of persuasion and dissemination of informa- 
tion in the hope of develoi)i!ig better human relations can hardly be 
expected to lead to effective settlement. On the other hand, when the 
difTerences between parties are narrow and the common interest readily 
perceived, severe forms of action such as attempted suppre,"^ of one 
party by .'fie other may result in exacerbation of the conflict and dis- 
ruption of settlement rather than in speedy resolution. 

A simplified classification of conflict strategies suggests itself. There 
are at least four major groupings of approaches to conflict management, 
within each a variety of adaptations. At one extreme are orientations 
that are intended to prevent the outbreak of overt intergroup hostility 
or to remove the negative conseqrences of interparty conflict. They at- 
tempt to apply rational methods of a problem-solving character to a 
situation that might otherwise deteriorate. At the other end of the spec- 
trum lie orientations based on the avowed opposition and hostility of 
the parties that lead to "declarations of war." Here parties lack a com- 
mon perception of goals, anci at least one of the parties thinks i,t can 
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compel the other to concede or disappear. The situation is one of win-or- 
lose confrontation in which one party moves to gain its objectives 
through diminishing or eliminating the objectives of the other. A middle 
range of approaches aim at some accommodation or blunting of the 
demands or positions of both parties. There is no likelihood that the 
issues can be ignored and no proximate wish to destroy the opposing 
side. Differences are negotiated and bargaining processes organized, or 
they are handled in some other way that is intended to remove their 
impact on the parties. These strategies are based on some minimal de- 
gree of common goal perception ^or community of interests. Here both 
parties "win" in a sense, in contrast to the circumstance in which one 
party ; nis and the other loses. The general strategies and their adapta- 
tions are shown in Figure 2. 
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figure 2, Strategies of Conflict Management 



Integrative strategies. The classic demonstration of integrative prob- 
lem-solving is found in the intergroup experiments of Sherif and his 
associates. After creating intense hostility between two groups of boys 
in a camp setting, Sherif set about the task of dispelling the hostility 
and antagonistic behavior. The key was found in introducing super- 
ordinate goals into the relationship between the parties, "goals that are 
compelling for the groups involved, but cannot be achieved by a single 
group through its own efforts and resources." 27 xhis strategy is con- 
tingent on the possibility of locating potentialities for such goal linkages 
and of finding creative ways of directing action toward common ends. 

Utilitarian strategies, A variety of approaches are included in the 
strategies labeled utilitarian. The f^tit accompli, as described by AUport, 
suggests that unpopular or highly controversial changes should be 
initiated directly, firmly, and without equivocation. 

^Muzafer Sherif, In Common Predicament (New York: HonglUOn Mifflin Co 
1966) . p. 88. See also Muzafer SherifT, O. J. Harvey. B: Jack White, WiMlam R. Hood 
and Carolyn W. Shanl lntergroxip Conflict and Cooperation, The Robbers Cave Ex' 
periment (Norman, Okla.: University of Oklahoma Book Exchange, 1961)- Muzafer 
Sherif, ^'Superordinate Goals in the Reduction of Intergroup Con{[icir * American 
Journal of Sociology, Vol. 63 (1958) ; Muzafer Sherif and Carolyn W Sherif Groups 
m Harmony and Tension (New York: Ha'-per & Bros., 1953) . 
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OfTicial policies once established arc hard to revoke. They so( moilcls 
accepted, create habits an(i conditions favorable to iheir maintenance. , , . Clear 
cut administrative decisions that brook no further argument are accepted wlien 
such decisions are in keeping with ilu: voice nl" conscience.-* 

When feelings run deep and issues indicate shurp controversy, the fait 
accompH attempts to set action in a potential conflict field before op- 
posing forces ]iave time to mobilize tlieir resources and develop mo- 
mentum for counterattack. 

Much has been written about rooptation as a mechanism for dealing 
with external tlireat and achieving organizational snn'ival. Selznick, %vho 
developed tiie concept out of his analysis of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, concluded that the "absorption of nuclei of power into the 
administrative structure of an orgaiii/ation makes possible the elimina- 
tion or appeasement of potential sources of opposition." There may^ 
however, be unintended an(i unanticipated consequences that follow 
upon the introduction of opposing elements into an organisation's de- 
cisionmaking structure. Goals may be muted or modified, as in die case 
of the TVA or, if the opposition is powerfid enough, it may lead to 
organizational takeover, resulting in a form of coimtercooptation. 

The utility of a strategem of early containment of conflict grows out 
of Coleman's study of a wide variety of community conflicts. "Social 
controversy," he concluded, ''sets in motion its own dynamics." '*^ Once 
begun, conflicts become elaborated, moving from specific to general 
issues, then to new and different issues, and finally from disagreement to 
antagonism and personal vilification. Dealing with potential differences 
at relatively early stages can limit hostile escalation. 

In the American ethos of consenstis, a natinal approach lo the man- 
agement of conflict lies h . the attempt to deal with difFerehees through 
persuasion and dissemination of informatior?. When differences reflect 
deep attachments to values or interests, persuasion may. however, have 
little impact. It works best when the intensity level of conflict is low 
and when the basis of difference is faulty or blocked communication or 
misunderstanding. Persuasi\e and educational devices can correct mis- 
perceptions and distoritions, but rarely can they deal effectively with 
realistic and deeply felt differences. 

Ncgotiative strategies. The strategic approaches to conflict discussed 
above all involve circtimstances in which an overarching comm.on goal 
and identity of interest can be built into the field of conflict or in which 
some pattern of action can be organized that has the effect of sidetrack- 
ing or freezing potentially e\plo.sive hostility while maintaining the 
viability of the system in which divergence appears. Another set of 
procedures lend themselves to situations when there potentials are absent 

=^ Gordon W. Allpdrt, The Nature of Prejudice (Garden City. N.V.: Doublcday & 
Co,, Anchor Books. 19.58) . p. ^71. 

^ -"'Philip Selznick. The TVA and the Grass Roots (New York: Harper k Row. 
1966) . Cooptation is defined as "the process of absorbing new elements into the leader- 
ship or policy-determining struciiire of an organization as a means of averting threats 
to its stability or existence" (p. 13) . 
^ Coleman, op. cit., p. 17. 
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but when some degree of coiiiinonality as well as difference can he 
brought into the perceptual field of the panics to the conflict. 

Situations callinjr for negotiation through bargaining are thara.- 
tenzed by a mixture of conflict and nuuual dependence that hinds par- 
tics to one another, yet compels each to contend for a division of re- 
sources in accordance with their differing interests. Most 'Iiimalelv 
involve some range of possible outcomes within which each party would 
rather make a concession than fail to reach agreement at all. "-"' In the 
bargaining process each party's actions are guided not only by what they 
Ihink will advance their own position or maximize their payoff, but 
by what they divine the opposing party's choices and action to be. Partv 
A's behavior depends in substantial part on his expectations of wliat 
Parly B will do if Party A moves in Direction A'. But tlicse are reciprocal 
expectations, whereby "one must try to guess what the second guesses, 
the first will guess the second to guess and so on." ^'■^ 

Negotiation and bargaining tend to be appropriate stratagems when 
power relations are relatively equr-I. In the words of Kirsh: "If collective 
bargaining is to be n process of private decision-making by the parties, 
free choice would neces.sari]y presuppose equal power on eacli side of the 
bargaining table." 

Bargaining works best wiien it takes piace between organized and 
solidary groups whose leaders reflect the views of their constituents,^'-' 
when a minimum of covert intent can be read into moves made by op- 
posing parties, and when parties perceive the importance of coexistence 
"and act without threatening the survival of the other." a" The essential 
mechanism at \vork is the perception that continued disagreement, anta- 
gonism, and overt conflict are more costly to both parties than an agree- 
ment that provides for some gain for each.''« 

Coercive strategies. The final .set of strategies in this typology of con- 
flict management deals with situations in which coercion tends to be 
functionally appropriate. Up to this point conflict patterns have been 
discussed in which a variety of procedures could be used that rely in 
some way on shared or mutual goals even in the face of certain divergent 
or incompatible expectations. When parties lack a degree of common 
reference and goals are mutually exclusive, the resolution of differences 
depends on an assertion of force or compulsion to gain ends not other- 
Wise achievable. Coercive strategies come into play when other mecha- 
nisms have little hope of achieving change. The greater the disparity 
bet ween pr ojected group images and aspiration and the prevailing state 

Ibid., p. 87. 

"Benjamin S. Kirsh. Aulomalion mid Collective iSargaimng (New York: Central 
jjooR LiO., iyo4j , p. XI. 

c o "•'*'.nr.^ ^«^P°"^'Mhias of Organized Labor (New York: Harper 

K HOW, 1957) , p. 40. 

» Herman Lazarus and Joseph P. Goldberg. The. Role of Collective liaraaimnc 
in a Democracy (Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs Institute I1M9^ p 21 

'"Robert P. Blake, Herbert A. Shcpard. and Jane S. Moiuon, Inter, 
group Conflict in Industry (Houston, Tex.: Gulf Publishing Co., 1964) pp 76-77 
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of aftaiis, the more phobable ihat torce will enter the conflict arena. 
Coercion challenges the status quo and threatens interests enhanced by 
the existini^ social arrangements. It invariably calls forth counteraction 
and pressure to destroy or modify the effectiveness of protest. Thus 
coercive a[)proaches are characterized by open confrontation between 
parties, more or less intense emotional or ideological investment in 
group goals, strong group identity, and sharp cleavage between organized 
entities. 

A crucial consideration in analyzing such conflicts concerns the ex- 
tent to which parties are either invested with power, have access to 
power resoiu'ccs, or are able to locate channels that permit maneuver- 
ing within relevant power systems. The presence or absence of accepted 
and legitimated power resources predispose parties to the use of variants 
of coercive strategies. Consideration of tlie use of coercion in collective 
action turns on tlie relationships of conflicting parties to goals, power, 
and commitment. 

Coercive action, from one pouvt of view, has as its purpose the cre- 
ation of a new circumstance in the conflict field in w^hicli other, less 
drastic, approaches become feasible. Aside from suppression and sur- 
render, it serves to bring parties together as a consequence of con- 
testual pressure when they formerly failed to find common cause for 
settlement. When coercion is effective, it leads to some pattern of 
accommodation or negotiated agreement or to some indicated action, 
such as legislative or administrative enactment, that is responsive to 
the question at issue. Coercion does net necessarily solve problems, but 
it can create the conditions under which competing parties can develop 
shared goal.s that suj^ersede, in part, the basis for preexisting hostility. 
Thus strikv:^s lead to the collective bargaining table, demonstrations 
to intercommunicate and legislative action, school boycotts to new^ forms 
of intergroiip decision-making, and rent strikes to conferences that 
propose remedies. 

While there are many w^ays of identifying coercive approaches in 
community organization and social action, it may be useful to think of 
the following four types of activity: suppression, radical protest, non- 
violent protest, and violent protest. These are not necessarily mutually 
exclusive categories, but are suggestive and represent differing traditions 
on the American scene. 

Modes of Conflict Monagemenf 

The selection of appropriate strategies in any specific conflict situ- 
ation is largely based on the degree to which the goals or objectives of 
the parties are linked. Such goal relationships vary from total con- 
vergence to total divergence. The locadon of goals in this spectrum 
determines the aptness of specific strategies. Four sets of goal relation- 
ships ]>arallel the four strategies suggested. 

When there is mutual identity of goals they are said to be super- 
ordinate. Such goal identity can either be implicit in the relationship 
between the parties, awaiting only a new perception or consciousness, or 
it can be invented or created through deliberate manipulation of the 
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situation that calls forth creative effort at restructuring the relation- 
ship." When goal differences can be submerged so that the discordant 
influences of goal conflict can be denected, inhibited, or suppressed, at 
least overtly, one can speak of goal sublimnlion. There are many situ- 
ations in which goal differences and subgoal mutuality are both opera- 
tive simultaneously. Parties may seek differing objectives, yet find a 
common need to identify shared outcomes so that normative relation- 
ships can be established or reestablished. Such a mixed goal circum- 
stance indicates some de.grce of goal convergence. Finally, when parties 
are motivated by clearly opposed goals and^eek the imposition of one 
for the other, this i.s an instance of goal divergence. 

The ctimbination of four strategics and four sets of goal rd 'tionships 
yields sixteen possible relationships between goals and strategies and can 
be charter] as shown in Figure 3. In pnictice the utility of a specific 
.strategy will generally <iepeiKl on the degree to which it is congruent 
with the goal circumstance that inheres in the (onnici. In Figure S tlie.se 
tend to '>e located in boxes 1, 6, 1 1, and 16. 
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Figure 3. Goal Relationships and Strategies of Conflict Management 



Because the powder phenomenon is so central to conflict, it may be 
u-seful to speculate about its relationship to the four congruent conflict 
modes suggested. In Type 1, power may be a negligible ingredient. The 
identify of ends and the rationality implicit in the' methodology of con- 
flict management can override power differences. Problem-solving is 
likely to be less destructive and to require less energy expenditure than 
other approaches. In the case of Type 6, it is likely that power differ- 
ences will be modest. Unequal power will tend to seek more assertive 
methods and be unprepared to pursue anything other than the full 
fruits of combat. Overwhelming power will tend to lead to coercive 
strategies and will characterize Type 16. When winner can take all, 
why settle for anything less than total victory? Power weakness on the 
other hand, which tends to be met by nonrecognition or by suppression 
on the part of those in authority, may present fevv" alternatives co coer- 
cive action in circumstances when divergent goals have strong salience. 

''Richard E. Walton, "Two Strategics of Social Change ami Their Dilemmas" 
Journal of Applied Behavioral Change. Vol. 1, No. 2 (April-May-June 1965) , p. 171. 
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Type 11 is best indiditecl when there is a relative parity of power. 
Negotiation proceeds most ])roductively when the power of the parties 
is roughly equal. Parties with superior jDower are wont to ignore or 
overwhehn the weaker foe rather than coliabit the conference table. 

CONCLUSION 

Tliis discussion lias underscored the unportance of processes of social 
confJict for an understanding of planned action for social change. It 
stressed the positive and crcati\'e functions of conflict and suggested a 
set of conce])ts that are useful for analyzing conflict situations and in 
planning action. A purposed typology of conflict iTKinagement strategics 
suggests routes for subse(iueiu research that can shed further light on 
appropriate practitioner nnd client system response to potential or 
actual threat or disrujMion growing out of the conflict potential in- 
Ileient in social and organizational relationships. 
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A THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK FOR TEACHING SOCIAL WORK 
METHODS AND SKILLS 

Hf^rbcrl Bisno 



No attempt will be made here to provide a rationale for under- 
graduate social welfare (or social work) education, since the case for 
such programs has already been convincingly made and is increasingly 
being accepted. Nor is there much need to justify instruction in social 
work methods and skills at the undergraduate level! the logical basis 
for such instruction is clear. If students are to be prepared to perform 
appropriately in social wwk roles, then we obviously have a responsi- 
bility to ensure that they have an opportunity learn the skills deemed 
essential for the perforsnance of these roles. It may be argued, of course, 
that such likills should be learned on the job, or even that no special 
skills are necessary in positions for which undergraduate education is 
sufficient. The evidence is strongly in the opposite direction. The de- 
mands put on the baccalaureate social worker do seem to require special 
knowledge, attitudes, and skills. And it is the function of colleges and 
universities to create an opportunity for such learning to take place in 
a manner consistent widi generalized understanding and application. 

This is not to deny in any way the critical importance of staff de- 
velopment programs for the purpose of providing a specification of 
application and a sharpening of focus. However, the value of in-service 
training is not restricted to just one level of academic attainment. If 
undergraduate and graduate departments and schools are doing what 
they do best, then staff development opportunities are not only desira- 
ble, but, in fact, essential if the graduate of any level of formal education 
is to be prepared to function as an efficient practitioner in a given 
organization. 

In a sense, these introductory remarks have been negatively oriented; 
that is, they have stressed what will not be provided in this paper. Now 
yet another disclaimer must be made. What will be offered is the pre- 
liminary formulation of a theoretical framework rather than a firm 
theoretical statement. This disclaimer is neither nominal nor bom out 
of an overdeveloped sense of modesty on the part of the writer. Rather, 
It accurately reflects the writer's belief that the radical recasting of social 
work methods that will be suggested here is necessarily tentative, incom- 
plete, and subject to drastic revision as further thought is devoted to the 
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g^ri^:bteini^ i.tnci<!i H^iunsideratitoia. E%e'ir;yrtihOTg written Iiicre imisi be tliionghi 
firiifi:ioitro£u;?iTmi^^ statciTH/nH of* a position, subject to ch:inge without 

The teaching of social work methods and skills at the undergraduate 
level is just one asj:)ect of a total curricular configuration involving both 
liori/,ontal interconnections and vertical steps in a sequential jxittcrn. 
Other content areas of the lindergraduate and graduate programs ha v/ 
been explicated in works i>ublis!it}d by (3ie CSWE .»d wiJtDot be /lliiliit?:^ 
developed, exwpt as closely refeMii' Nuiiject niattcrt affeeftixl by JspTO'^'^jfiN 
ff cm the >i!U^jimiv A^^tsac of thfc|>^u^pre:r. ite sliould be clear, fureft^nnorc;, ^m., 
nfrue mia^ii! ^H^jfls .methods :mc not seen as being discontinuous in -^^^y- 
stance feetween the undergraduate and graduate? levels, the call for a 
recasting of the method and skill areas obviously has implications for 
all levels of social work. A distinction can be made, of course, at tb(? 
point of determining which methods and skills should be tatight *AQ\ettx% 
by what means, antl with what hopcd^or educ^&Tiiial mUcomes. 

The overall framework Avi^l^n \\v^>^^d^ niethotSs and #iJls are ||Jj$»«d 
jjii^ht ^bc tlWM'f^iliili? of as thie Aiomfvaf^tents of social work practice. Ttiese 
t:oinjp«iirient.sa'5ft: 0 in Ffgure IJ It will be maintained that instruc- 

tion at the undergraduate level should include all of these components 
and that the linkages between the methods, skills and tlie other elements 
ought to be presented in an explicit and integral manner. This does not 
imply that all of Xht components have to be stressed equally in a single 
course or sequence. But it is important that the content, even though 
treated with varying degrees of intensity in different segments of the 
curriculum, be interrelated at sonie point. This, though, is essentially 
a matter of curriculum organization— a subject tangential to the main 
concern of this paper. Primary focus liere is on reconcepttralixing tlie 
methods and techniques in relation to client and other relevant trans- 
actional systems. As a starting i)oint it may be usefid to specify what the 
writer means by methods and techniques. 

"Technique'' will be u.sed to refer to the .S]>ecific procedures and 
operations utilized in a given discipline. Techniques may be used in 
carrying out an artistic work, in a scientific investigation, or in the 
performance of professional practice. They differ from one another iu 
the scope of their application, some being appropriate only to narrowly 
defined contexts others playing a j^art in a wide variety of inquiries.^ 

"Methods" are techniques sufficiently generalized to be common to a 
discipline, practice, or range of disciplines and practices. Formal deftni- 

^ There may be one unfamiliar concept in tlie listing of the components— die 
".System of Orientation." It is dcfiiietl as follows: "A system of orientation is a web 
or complex of items of knowledgf*. attitiules, values, and norms of diverse sorts in 
terms of which a group (or person) orients itself (or himself) to a situation (com- 
prehends the situation and chooses appropriate courses of action) Jidius 'Gould and 
William L. Kolb, (cd.) , A Dictionary of the Social Sciences^ compiled under the 
auspices of UNESCO (New York: Free Press. 1964) . p. 713. 

° Abraham Kaplan, The Conduct of Inquiry: Methodology for Behavioral Science 
(San Francisco: Chandler Publishing Co., 1004) , p. 23. The writer is indebted to 
Kaplan's formulations of method and techniques even though they are not followed 
to the letter. 
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lions streiis tliat ^ inetliod" lelcrs to a general and orderly way of doing 
something, of utilizing procedures/'* 

Although "methodology'^ technically refers to tlie systematic study of 
the assumptions, characteristics, and principles of methods (or of a 
method), it is often used to apply "in a colloquial sense to the totality of 
irervestigative ]>rocedurcs and techniques customary in a specific science 
(^ani informal plural of 'method') 

It would seem desirable for the designation given a method to sug- 
gest something about the natinc of tlie problems to which it is to be 
ap])lied and to provide at least a clue as to the techniques subsumed 
by it. With this in mind, let us look at the methods of social work-in 
particular, social casework, social group work, connuunity organization, 
nm\ social action. Wliat do they tell us? Anytlung at all about'the nature 
of the problems involved? No! Is there any hint as to the procedures 
encompassed? No! WIku, then, do these niethods suggest? 

Social casework suggests either a concern with an individual person 
qualifying for consideration as a client, whatever these qualifications 
may be, or an individual instance. In other words, there is a suggestion 
as to the size dimension of the actual or potential object of method- 
ological intervention, but nothing is offered as to the nature of tlie prob- 
Jeni facing the client or Avhat steps might be taken to cope widi it. 

In social grou]> Work essentially the same phenomenon exists. The 
system (after all, group workers do not restrict themselves only to phn al- 
ities that have all the social-psychological characteristics of "true" 
groups). The name of the method hints at neither the purp se of 
intervention nor the operational procedures. 

The concept of community organization (or variants, such as com- 
munity w^elfarc organization and the like) is somewhat more instructive, 
since it contains reference to a process--with a limited clue being pro- 
vided as to procedures. The designation of this method also implies that 
it is concerned with a macro system. However, the nature of the prob- 
lem requiring inter\'ention, unless one infers that invoking this method 
automatically means that the client system is underorganized, with a 
postulated need for organizational operations to be undertaken. But 
even this is not informative. 

Social action seems to get any means it might have from tradition, 
since the label provides virtually no clues as to problem characteristics 
or operational procedures. The "auxiliary" methods of administration 
and research have more informative titles, but even these might profit 
from clarification. 

The problems with the present classification of social work methods 
are, however, much more serious than just the aforementioned '^sins of 
omission." In fact, the present conceptualization of social work methods 
seems to be gravely misleading. It is probably not too intemperate to 
say that both social work education and practice have been confused and 

^See, for example, Funk mid IVagnalls New Practical Standard Dictionary, Briian- 
nica World Language Ediiion, (New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1956) , p. 840. 
* Gould and Kolb, cds. op. cit., p. 425. 
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distorted by an inappropriate methodological framework. For example 
most social work instruction equates (or nearly equates) casework with 
one-to-one methodological skills. The reality, is that social workers pro- 
fessionally use a wide range of one-to one methods and techniques in a 
host of transactional relationships (by no means just with clients) in all 
helcls of social work activity, including those identified with the existing 
social ^^■ork methods. Yet training in one-to-one methodological skills 
(otner than in just one variant, casework) is extremely limited, with 
almost no systematic conceptual base. In saying this there is no intent to 
deemphas.ze the critical importance of that one type of dyadic relation- 
ship referred to as casework. The concern is about the absence of other 
eltective ana fonnalized one-to-one methods. Comparable examples 
could be related to all of the primary methods as they are now 
conceptualized. ■ 

Tims it appears that the inclusion of a quantitative attribute of the 
potential tramsactional unit in- the designation of the method (without 
suggesting the nature of the problems or appropriate problem-solving 
techniques) has led to an illicit bond between a given met!,od and a 
given, but arbitrarily restricted and limiting, client .system. This faculty 
conceptuahzation of .social work methods appears to have retarded 
concentration on the cliaracteristics of many of the problem areas con- 
tronled by tliese methods, and has slowed or even prevented the con- 
scious acquisition of a whole .set of jwtentially u.seful. but thus far un- 
u.sed (in a systematic sense), techniques. One of the imphcations of the 
position being advanced is that the controversy between a methods 
appioach to social work as against a piobleni-solving orientation <-ains 
much of Its .substaiue horn poorly conceived metliods rather than 
representing a true "forced choice'- situation. This is not to suggest that 
an overempiiasis on the protocol of metliods. as compared with a domi- 
nant concern with t!ie substance of the confronting problems, would 
alwny.s be avoided even if social ;vork recast its methods in t!ic suggested 
c irection. But there is a considerable difference between postulating 
the source of the controversy between the problem-solvers and the 
methodologists as re,siding in part from inadequacies in the concentual 
framework of the methods as contrasted witli the as.sumption that v^- are 
laced with mutually exclusive alternatives. 

Unfortunately, the most popular "reforms" being advocated seem to 
be in the direction of conceptuali/ing a generic social work method or in 
teadiing a unified course in the present social work methods. These 
solutions are of questionable efficacy. Before we attempt to isolate, 
integrate, or synthesize the common elements in the existing social work 
methods. It IS necessary to reexamine the existing methods themselves. 
A combination of badly conceptualized and misleading methodologies 
compound our problems. This suggests that the first step should be an 
attempt to conceptualize more adequately the methodology of .social 
work. We will then be in a much better position to examine the identi- 
fied methods in terms of commonalities. It is this first step that will now 
be attempted. ' 

The formulation that follows is based on an attempt to examine 
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what serial workers are actually called on to do in the course of their 
occupational roles, as well as drawing on statements concerning social 
work practice, both as presently constitiited and in terms of projected 
patterns. The conceptual framework being advanced here goes part of 
the way toward meeting the criteria for a viable approach to social work 
methodology. The designations used at least hint at the nature of the 
problem being encountered and the teclmiques needing to be called 
into play. (It is true, though, that not all of the labels are equally 
effective in this respect.) Furthennore, the proposed classification limits 
the a priori association of method with a specific category of client or 
other professional transactional system. This enhances flexibility in the 
application of tlie methods and lessens the likelihood of a conceptual 
straightjacket. Identified metliods miglu be used singly ov in combina- 
tion, concurrently or sequentially, in coping with a given problem or 
problem area. Finally, the wide range of designated methods greatly 
increa.ses the scope of the techniques that would fail within the purview 
of social work. In tuni this suggests tliat there could be an expansion of 
appropriate profes.sional roles as well as an improvement in performance 
in existing professional activities. 

The element of skill comes into play at two points: skill in the 
selection of the method or methods to be used and skill in the use of 
the methods themselves. A <'onsequence of the fact that the proposed 
scheme increases the range of methods would be an augmentation and 
extension of the skill requirements demanded of social workers, both in 
the "strategy of intervention" (or nonintervention) and in the method- 
ological applications themselves. 

Let us now examine in a little greater detail tlie methods and trans- 
actional systems described in Figure 2, keeping in mind that these 
formulations need always to be seen within the context of the totality 
of practice components as outlined in Figure 1. 

THE METHODS 

Adversary. This method might be appropriate in |»roblem situations 
involving actual or potential conflicts of interest or purpose. Examples 
of such situations w^ould be competition for budgetary allocations on the 
part of several agencies, conflict between a client and an agency over 
the amount and quality of service provided, or disagreement between 
a practitioner and agency administrator over confidentiality of records. 
Among the potential techniques that might be used are negotiation, 
bargaining, or conflict-generation through articulation and advocacy of 
competing interests.^ Some of the professional roles in which use of this 
method might appropriately be made are those of serviceprovider, 

^An inlcrcsti^ig analysis of processes ("action paiiems") such as those involved 
in assonational and clissocintional relationships is to be found in an old but still 
uueful work of Leopold von Wicss and Howard Becker, Systematic Sociology (New. 
York: John Wiley & Sons. 1 9.^2) . Recent books that offer some interesting ideas rele- 
vant to this general area are William A. Gainson, Power aiid Discontent (Homewood, 
11!.: Dorsey Press, 1968) ; Peter Blau, Exchange and Power in Social Life (New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1964) ; and Kenneth E. Boulding, Conflict and Defense: A Gen- 
eral Theory (New York: Harper & Row, 1962) . 
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advocate, employee or employer (social workers), budget committee 
member, and so on. 

Conciliatory, This method might be appropriate in problem situ- 
ations involving a desire to lessen or eliminate confit^jt or competition. 
Examples of such situations would be two or^^anizations wishing to 
merge, a couple desiring a reconciliation, or several communities wish- 
ing to cooperate in establishing a single social planning council. Among 
the potential techniques that might be used are compromise or synthesis 
of views, maximizing of similarities and minimizing of differences be- 
tween the parties, acceptance of subordinate position, clarification of 
misinterpretation, and the like." Some of the professional roles in which 
thicy method might appropriately be used are marital counseling, com- 
munity development, and social planning. Obviously both the adversary 
and conciliatory methods might be used by persons in the same role 
and even in regard to the same problem area. The two methods are, 
in a sense, reciprocals of each other and might well be compacted into 
a single method. . 

Developmental. This method might be appropriate in those situ- 
ations in ivhich the problem revolves around a lack of resources or a 
desire to mobilize and maximize those that exist, either in actuality or 
potentially. The techniques that might be used range from roie-playing 
to the coordination and establishment oC a new power center in a 
community. Among the professional roles in which this method might 
be used are these of community organizer, club adviser, or public wel- 
fare worker. 

Facilitativ(i4nstructionalJ This method might appropriately be used 
in situations in which the problem centers around the need to transmit 
professional knowi^ge and skiirto another pefTon or group who wlshes*^ 
to perform in a social work or related role. The technique.') that miglit 
be used include advice-giving, performance evaluations, formal lectur- 
ing, role-playing, and serving as a role model. This method could be 
used by social work teachers, consultant-supervisors, and guidance 
counselors. 

Knozuledge developjnent and testing. Thh method might be appro- 
priate for those situations in which the problem is lack of knowledge 
about a professional matter, including the need to evaluate results of 
programs. The essential techniques would be those involved in theory- 
building and research, including all of the methodological procedures. 
Among those who might be expected to use this method are researchers 
and methodologists, although persons in various practitioner roles might 
use it as well, even if to a lesser degree and in less depth. 

Restorative. This method might appropriately be called into use 
when the problem situation involves the restoration of a given level of 
social functioning such as might exist when there is impaired role per^ 
formance or deterioration in community relationships. It would include 

^'Thc same techniques may be usetl as parts of difTcrent methods. 

'The writer is indebted to Dr. Gordon Hcarn and the Faculty of the Portland 
State College School of Social Work for the concept ''facilitativc/' even thongh as 
used by them it refers to a "component*' rather than a method. 
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the cjuasi-thc.ijjCLUic role taken [)y many social workers. Among the 
techniques that might be used ure eonnseling. sensitivity training, and 
provision of material resources.« The proiessional roles in which this 
method miglit be used include juvenile court counselors, mental health 
speciahsts, child welfare workers, and coninumity organizers. 

Regulatory. Tliis method might approj^riatcly be used in situations 
in which the jjroblem concerns tiic need lor tlie regulation of social 
behavior, that is, social control througli achieving adherence to norms, 
rules, or laws. Among tlie techniques that could be used are rewa^iu. 
pimishnient, conditioning, provision of information, and analysis. This 
method might be used in a wide range of professional roles, including 
those of correctional coimsclor, mental health clinic social worker, 
family social w^orker, administrator, and legislative representative. 

Ride-implcmeritatioru When tlie situation calls for the iniplerrienta- 
tion of laws, policies, programs, and procedures, this method might be 
used. The techniques involved include those of administration, policy 
interpretation, and translation of policy into programmatic terms. Al- 
though this method is primarily identified with those in administralive 
roles (at different levels), it might appropriately be used by virtually all 
practitioners. 

Rulerna kin g.^\This method might be used when a problem situation 
would best be handled by the formulation of a new rule, policy, or pass- 
age of a law\ Among the techniques utilized are legislative lobbying, 
policy briefs, public statements, and debates. Although this method 
could be- used in varying degrees by a large number of practitioners, its 
most frequent users-v/ould likely beTjoh'cymakers, Icgislative'fepres-enta- 
tives, and administrators. 

In concluding this discussion of specific methods, it is important to 
emphasize the fact that problems, roles, methods, and techniques are 
not inextricably linked in a particular configuration. That is, the same 
method and techniques may be used in a variety of roles, and different 
methods and techniques may be used by persons in the same professional 
roles, depending on the nature of the problem being confronted. In this 
connection it might be observed that although the provision of concrete 
services is a critical aspect of social work it seems to be less a method 
than an all-pervading procedure that should be used as a part of any or 
all of the specified methods/ Hence the absence of "provision of concrete 
services'' as a separate identified method is the result of an analytical 
decision rather than an ideological downgrading of bread in favor of 
either cake or psychological sustenaince. 



^Social work is just one of the helping services with methodological problems and 
confusions. For example, counseling is sometimes viewed as a part of a discipline, as 
a technique, as a method, and even as a professional designation subsuming behaviors 
such as community organization procedures. 

""Vor a short but stimulating and "off-beat" discussion of "rules," see Anselm 
Strauss et al., Psychiatric Ideologies and Institutions (New York* Free Press 1964> 
pp. 313-315. ' ' ' 
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MAJOR POINTS 

The full significance oi the proposed approach to social work 
methods does not become clear unless the methodological scheme is seen 
in relation to the lower half of Figure 2. "The Client and Other Rele- 
vant Traniiactional Systems." The major points implicit there are these: 

1. The professional activities of the social worker include not only 
transactions with clients but with many other systems such as col- 
leagues, organizational subordinates and superordinates, lay persons, 
indigenous nonprofessionals, members of other occupational groups, 
relevant cornmunity organizations of all sorts, and so on. As long as 
these transactions are undertaken by the social worker in a social work 
role, they are part of his professional responsibilities. Hence the methods 
and techniques necessary .for effective interaction with all of these 
transactional systems, not just with clients, need to be viewed as requisite 
elements in his professional training— elements that warrant systematic 
inclusion (both in terms of knowledge and skill) in the curriculum. It 
may be argued, of course, that the concept "client" can be expanded to 
include all of these types of transactional systems. However, this simply 
masks important distinctions (e.g., differences between negotiating with 
a boss and coimseling a person who needs help). The most convincing 
evidence of this failure to differentiate is the fact that many of the im- 
portant methods and techniques required to be effective with these 
other professional transactional systems are not usually found in social 
work education today. 

2. All professional activities that involve interaction are seen as 
transactional in character. 

^ 3. The^ social worker single person interactional unit is viewed as a 
two-person group— that is, as a dyad. 

4. The methods theoretically can be applied to transactional sys- 
tems of any size, although in a few instances there are intrinsic reasons 
why they are more likely to be, used in practice with certain types of 
systems. In contrast with the linkage of system size with the method in 
the existing classification of social work methods/ the proposed con- 
ceptual framework postulates no necessary connections of this sort. 
Hence any of the methods specified in the top portion of Figure 2 can 
be applied to any of the transactional systems listed below. The implica- 
tions of this for social work education, as well as for practice, are pro- 
foundly important. The methods would have to be taught and learned 
so that they could be applied to any of the systems. Hence, existing 
courses in casework, group work, and so on would have to be entirely 
recast. For practice, the propo.sed scheme would mean the speeding up 
of the already well-advanced process of breaking the links between given 
methods and agencies, problems, and fields of specialization. 

In the development of any methodological system there are the twin 
dangers of imposing a neat and logical structure on an intractable reality 

^° The writer is not a systems devotee; the concept is used because it can be 
applied to units of all sizes. 
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and of overlooking the total complex gestalt of the methodological 
enterprise. Both of these perils are highlighted in the following 
statement; 

Methodology' must remain alert. Michael Scriven recently warned, to the logi- 
cian's perennial temptation— make the portrait neat and perhaps the sitter will 
hccomc neat. Usually there is more to be learned from a .sUidy of disarray than 
is gained by inieiitionally disregarding it. It may even be that what we see as a 
(iisarray is to 711^^ re perceptive eyes a style of dress both iist'ful and elegant. 

But the siinpiicity of any one method is not meant to tleadcn awareness of 
the complexity of the process of inquiry taken as a whole. If we are to do justice 
to this complexity, I think it is hartl to improve on P. W. Bridgman's remark 
tliat **the scientist has no other method than doing his damnedest/*" 

It is hoped that in this attempt to reconceptualize social work 
methods the writer fias contributed to a recognition of complexity, 
rather than reinforcing an untenable unity. It is also to be hoped that 
by moving from practice to an analytical classification, rather than going 
the other way, the superimposition of 'a personal logic on die actual 
behavioral patterns of those performing social work tasks has been 
avoided. 

ADVANTAGES 

There may be well-motivated attempts to match the proposed con- 
ceptual approach with the existing view of social work methods and to 
.suggest that j^erhaps that which is being recommended simply represents 
a ''distinction without much difference." This is not tlie case. The 
recasting of social work mediods appears to have these distinct 
disadvantages: 

1. It expands the inethodological range and the boundaries and 
repertoire of relevarit techniques. This expansion in turn implies a 
redehhitiori of various proBlem' areas relevant to" social worlTrsince on 
conceptualization oi: problems and their solutions is often narrowed and 
distorted by a '^trained incapacity" resulting from limitations in method 
and technique. This point is incisively and cleverly made by Kaplan in 
his discussion of the "law of the instrument": 

I call it the law of the instritment, and it may be formulated as follows: Give a 
small boy a hammer, and he will find that everything he encoimters needs pound- 
ing. It comes as no particular surpri.so to discover that a scientist" formulates 
problems in a way which requires for their solution just those techniques in which 
he himself is especially skilled." 

2. It breaks the artificial and distorting linkage between given 
methods and specified (primarily in quantitative terms) transactional 
systems. 

3. It expands the concept of the social- worker's role (or roles) to 
include a much wider range of transactional relationships by not limit- 
ing professional activity to transactions with a client system. This in 
turn automatically widens the range of relevant methods and techniques. 

4. It provides greater denotative value to the methodological labels 

" Kaplan, op. cit., pp. 26-27. 
>^rbid., p. 28. 
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insofar as the problexiis to which the methods are addressed arc sug- 
gcsled by the designation, as arc appropriate techniques. In this sense 
there is a sliarpening of methodological focus. 

5. Jt suggests a fundainental reorganisation of a key segnient of 
social work education. Jt is iioped that, even if tin's specific attempt at 
vcconceptuahzalion is not accepted, others will be stimulated to re- 
evaluate the present approacii to social work methods. 

f). Jt is likel) in tiie long run to broaden die range of students who 
.select .social w^ork as their career. Tiiat is, students with certain types of 
interests, backgrounds, and capacities, who are now under represented 
in .social work, might increase their representation in the profession. 
After all, tiie nature of the delineation of social work roles and the way 
in wiu'ch its methods are conceptuali/cd go a long way toward giving 
content to the dual questions of /'What is a .social worker?" and "What 
qualities are consistent with these roles and methodological require- 
ments?" 

What wc want ihc future professional to become is a matter of pnivc consequence 
for all-for education and the field of practiceH»isi as is the debate over tlic 
ineihod of selection. The answer will (h'ctatc the fate of the profession itself." 

And what w^e want the future professional to become is obviously in- 
fluenced by our perception of what he should be expected to be able 
todo.'4 

IMPLICATIONS OF THE PROPOSAL 

Now the time has come to turn to the direct implications of this pro- 
posal for undergraduate social work educadon. This section of the 
paper will be organized by means of a set of questions. 

Woulcl stiiclents, educated iri the manner suggested by the proposed 
iheoreticaLfpimeWork find themselves ill^prepared to perform many of 
the existing' social work roles as well as some just nov/ appearing on the 
horizon? 

The answer to this question is essentially ''no.'V It needs to be 
reiterated that what has been suggested in the prior section is not 
basically a reconceptualization of the present responsibilities and roles 
of the social worker. What is being argued is that there is at present 
an incongruity between the problem-solving demands confronting social 
work practice and existing professional preparation. And there is a gap 
between many of the existing characteristics of social work practice and 
the prevailing methodologies and skills. This does not imply, though, 
that what exists here is a case of '/advanced practice" "and "retarded 
education." Such a view would distort the reality, since practice require- 

Sidney Bcrcngarten and Irene H, Kerrigan. Intennexoing and Personality Assess- 
ment: Selection of Social Work Students (New York: Council on Social Work Educa- 
tion, 1968) , p. 87. 

"For an interesting presentation of a "dynamic role model" approach to curri- 
culum-building, see Eugene J. Koprowski, "A Dynamic RoIe-Ccntercd Approach for 
Developing a Generic Baccalaureate Curriculum in The Helping Services." in Under- 
graduate Education and Manpower Utilization in the Helping Services (Boulder, 
Colo.: Western Interstate Commission for Higher Education, 1967) . 
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mcnts niny not, by and large, been rcconccptuaHzed by practitioners 
(including administrators). Tbk fact becomes strikingly clear when at 
joint meetings the educator asks vL.. practitioucr for^uggestions as to 
what he should be teaching his students. The responses to'siicli qxicstions 
tend for the most part to be highly stereotyped or so generalized as to 
afford little guidance for curriculunv construction. It true, however, 
that in the long run there will likely be a recij^rocal feedback from 
methodological revisions on the delineation of professional roles and the 
clustering of professional tasks. 

Is it feasible and/or appropriate to prepare undergraduate students 
in all of the proposed methods? 

It is feasible, at differing skill levels, to prepare undergraduate stu- 
dents in all of the methods. For example/ let us look at the facilitative- 
instructional method. At the School of Community Sei^^ice and Public 
Affairs of the University of Oregon the faculty hope to combine a teach- 
ing role with tlie primary learning role of the undergraduate studf^nt in 
the belief that these roles are mutually enhancing and complementary. 
This win be done by using upper-division students in the instruciion of 
lower-division students, especially in the sphere of field observation. It is 
true, of course, that this is seen as a preliminary exposure to the facilita- 
tive-instructional method, but it is a systematic beginning. Hence the 
real issue seems to be which of the methods will receive most emphasis. 
A definitive conclusion on this matter probably requires more extensive 
(and continuing) studies of practice roles than have been made thus 
far. However, at the moment, the writer would probably rank the 
methods in terms of appropriate skill expectations (from high to low) 
at the undergraduate.. level as follows: C^icgory^-adversary, concili- 
arory, developmental, and regulatory; C^/^goV)) J?-restorative; Category 
C-facilitative-instrucdonal, knowledge development and testing (as 
producer^, rule-imnlenient^^fir^n nnri »^..I«r^'.^;«^ 

.^rory, developmental, and regulatory; Category J?-restorative; Category 
C-facilitative-instrucdonal, knowledge development and testing (as 
or course, tnht * the skill attainment will be at a sophisticated level; 
rather, the expectation is in relation to the other methods. All that can 
Aaid at this point is that there should be a reasonable correspondence 
Vi-^ween the skill level that is reached and the prospective role require- 
ments. ^ 

A question may be raised as to the organization of the methods 
content at the undergraduate level. It is doubtful that at this time any- 
one knows which specific structuring of the material related to methods 
IS apt to prove most efficient and effective. The writer's own inclination 
would be to construct a course encompassing the adversary, conciliatory,, 
developmental, regulatory, and restorative methods. The knowledge- 
development and tesdng method might be handled in a somewhat 
broader-than-usual course on research, even at an elementary level. A 
separate course in rule-implementation would appear to be justified, 
while rule-making might also be an independent unit, or its content 
could be incorporated in one or more courses in the area of the social 
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.services and social policy (and Ia\v)J^' The facilitative-instructional 
metliod.s content could be provided in a special seminar for those stu- 
dents wJio have specific resjHinsibilities in this realm, although a certain 
amounJ of relevant material (c.g,, application of learning theories) 
might well be included in the more inclusive methods course.^" 

It may be asked whether the suggested offerings can be fitted into a 
liberalizing undergraduate program. Judging by experience ia the 
School of Community Service and Public Affairs, the answer is affirma- 
tive. This does not mean that tlic scliool is now covering the same con- 
tent :*.s is recommended in tin's paper, but tlie present structure of the 
undergraduate program would allow for it. It may be noticed that the 
writer is assuming that there is nothing inherently ilHberal in teaching 
metliods and skill; to do otherwise would be to emulate those 20th- 
century thinkers who are preoccupied with debating nineteenth-century 
issues. Obviously, though, the treatment of the content is all important 
in ensuring a h'berating course of instruction. 

How would the actual skill-learning be attained in an undergraduate 
program using the proposed theoretical framework? 

A sunmiary answer woidd be t!n-ough classroom instruction of a 
traditional and innovative character, through field instruction, and 
through seminars, as well as through reading, conferences, and special 
project courses that would }:)rc>vide linkage between the chissroom and 
the field. The approach being recommended would necessitate atypical., 
its well as traditional social work field instruction placements. Yet, with 
ingenuity and imdcrgraduate program can offer at least some skill- 
training in each of the identified methods. For example, even participa- 
tion in policy and administrative aspects of a school or department can 
contribute to skill devehopment in jhe rulemaking ancl ruloiniplementa- 
tion methods. Wliile students should not have the determining say in 
matters of curriculum, instruction and so on. nuich more student in- 
volvement in policy making than has traditionally been the case is 
both feasible and desirable and can be used as an integral part of the 
educational experience. Equally relevant skill-learning experiences re- 
lated to the other methods may also be discovered in our commimities 
and imiversities. 

Would acceptance of the proposed theoretical framework mean loss 
of a social work focus and identity in undergraduate programs? 

It is true that social work has no monopoly on the methods encom- 
passed by the proposed theoretical framework. Ho^vever, since analysis 

'•^A recent book in the policy-making area includes a ver\ interesting appendix 
on "Policy-Knowledge and tlic Disciplines of Knowledge." Vcbezkel Drov, Public 
Policy Making Re-examined (San Francisco: Chandler Publishing Co.. 1968) , Ap- 
pendix C. V 

Some specific suggestions for conteiu in general method.? eonrses have been 
advanced in a paper prepared for a Western Interstate Coniniission for Higher Edu- 
cation conference by Dr. Joan Acker of the Sclioo! of Community .Service and Public 
AfTairs. University of Oregon, Joan Acker. ''Content for Metho<ls Courses in Under- 
graduate Curricula for the Helping Services," in Dexte.loping Programs in the Helping 
SeTX'ices: Field Experience, M ell tods Courses, Em ploy men* Implications (Boulder, 
Colo.; Western Intersiate Conimissi for Higher Education, 1968) . 

1^56 . 



is consistent with present and proposed social work roles, it follows that 
the lack of uniqueness of the methods is not a consequenr^' of the 
conceptualization but rather a simple reflection of the reality of con- 
temporary practice. It seems lair to conclude that social work at present 
does not possess a high degree of functional specificity, nor can it claim 
a specialized, concrete technology that requires distinctive skills. These 
lacks probably combine to lessen social work's prestige an'' o make it 
more difficult for the social worker to win public acct^^>'. --ce of his 
"virtuoso role." '"^ Nevertheless, it would be an error to minimize the 
particularity of that total configunuion that is known as social work. As 
long as the methods are taught and learned within the context of the 
components of practice (Figure 1), including those especially vital ones 
of "goaT' and "system of orientation/V the ]jroposed theoretical frame- 
work should offer no tlireat to the identity and integrity of social work. 
On the contrary, the methodological approach being suggested should 
enhance social work's problem-solving abilities and make it more flexi- 
ble and versatile— important virtues indeed in a peirod of exceptionally 
rapid and profound social changes tliat include the blending, reformula- 
tion, and proliferation of professional roles. 

CONCLUSION 

Although the sj:)ecific focus of this paper has been the undergraduate 
level, the argument extends to all of social work practice and education. 
So it is perhaps fitting that tliese concluding remarks should embrace 
the total field. 

Contemporary social work finds itself beset by harsh attacks. While 
some of these are embarrassingly well taken, others are characten7.ed by 
a poverty of analysis -aTid sometimes even^by a lack of identification witir 
the human condition. Social work is not incurably ill— the reports of its 
denriise seem both grossly exaggerated and distinctly premature. But 
while social work is not on its death bed, neither is it in the full flower 
of health (of course, social work is not unique in this respect). Social 
wwk's continued vitality is dependent on its combining an eagerness 
to support reasoned change, based on careful appraisal, with an inner- 
directedness as to purpose. 



"Peter Nokcs, The Professional Task in Weifare Practice (London, England: 
Roiuledge Sc Kegan Paul, 1967) , csp. chap. 2. 
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THE AFFECTIVE COMPONENT OF SOCIAL WELFARE CONTENT 

Beginning assumptions of this report arc as follows: 

1. Except for the sake of analysis, it is impossible to separate the 
affective froin the cognitive realm or to separate curricuhim from meth- 
ods of instruction and field ]3ractice. Each must be seen in relation to 
the other and tested against the other. 

2. Knowledge, and therefore curriculum, is developmental and 
generative. When concepts are developed and larger gestalts are formed, 
new insights emerge, new questions are raised, and new knowledge de- 
velojDs. Therefore, curriculum must provide for an facilitate generative 
feedback and the recreation of curriculum. 

3. Curriculurv . guides or resources should 

i^- describe, but not iinri I, noLronS"abDut content. — 

b. Facilitate developmental and sequential use of these notions. 

c. Encourage overlearning through reintroduction, review, and 
new applications of essential notions. 

d. Suggest a variety of content areas in which to accomplish these 
goals. 

e. Interweave cognitive, affective, and skill components, as well as 
treat them separately. 

The task of this report is: 

3, Excluded from discussion here are some relevant and important 
items: 

a. Definitions and enumenUion of social work values to be taught. 

b. Any description of total affective content. These are excluded 
as beyond the competence of the writer, the time and resources 
available, and because they are dealt with in great depth in a variety 
of sources. (See the bibliography at the end of this paper.) 

2. This presentation is not a definitive, authoritative analysis of this 
complex problem. It is, rather, a limited presentation of some notions of 
one individual in the hope that it will lead to a more comprehensive 
and knowledgeable study. 

3. Focus is on two notions about affective content: 
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a. The way the subject content is striictuicd will hinder or facili- 
Uite affective learning. 

b. All content. arFectivc and cognitive, must be sequential and 
developmental. 

i. Courses arc not specified, but limited illustrations are provided 
of application of tlie two notions listed in broad areas of social welfare, 
content. 

5. Strong emphasis is [)laced on a framework provided bv Ausubcl 
because this seems u.scful. (See Supfjlemcnt I) It is by no means the only 
framework that might serve diis purpose; it is simply an illustrative 
one. 

r>. Content developed by Bisnb and Romanyshyn is illustrated 
briefly. 

AFFECUVE LEARNING 

One objective of leai iiiiig. oxer and bt-yotui mastei y o!- a body of knowledge is 
to create a better or hiipjiier or mou: couraf;eous or more sensitive or more 
honest man. Conduct of life i.s not independeiu of bow ir is that one learned 
what one knows.^ 

Bruner points out that knowledge is instrumental to values because it 
can amplify evil intent or magnanimity. Curriculum must be constructed 
m terms of die instrumental a.ssistancc that knowledge imparts to the 
exercise of values. 

Piaget describes cognitive and affective functionini' as interdepend- 
ent: ' 

Affective bfe. like intcJIectnal life, is a continual adaptation, and the two are not 
.only paralleJ J:>iii tnterdepetuIerUr since fcebng.s express tlie inierest and value 
^^lven to actions of which huclbgence provides tlie strnctnrc. Since afTectivc life 
is adaptation, it also impHe.'> continual assimilation of present .situations to 
earlier one.s-assimihu ion which ^ives rise to afTeciivc schemas or relatively stable 
modes of feeling and rcacting-and continual accomniodat inn of these schcmas 
to tlic present sitimtion.=^ 

Assuming, then, the interrelationsliip of cognitive and affective learn- 
ing, one needs to explore tlie attributes of each in order to understand 
their interactions. 

Figures I and 2 are condensed versions of cognitive and affective 
objectives expressed theoretically for the purj^ose of curricidum develop- 
ment. The cognitive objectives are developed logically, building from 
the suupler specifies and definitions tluougli increasingly complex cog- 
nitive modes to the most complex theories'and structures. The affective 
objectives are developed psychologically, from minimum awareness that 
a phenomenon exists to a philosophy of h*fe that includes priorities 
abstract understandings, and a notion of dynamic equilibrium. Tlie 

Mcrome Bruner, cd., Learnhig About Learning: The .Structure of Knowledge 
Cooperative Re.scarch Monograph ID/OE 12019. Washington. D.C: Office of Educa' 
tion, U.S. Department of Health, Education & Welfare, p, 203. 

^ Jean Piaget, Play, Dreams and Imitation in Childhood (New York- W W 
Norton & Co.. 1951) , p. 80. . w. 
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aiUlmrs regard this task a.s far fioni (oinplctc. Iiaving encountered the 
following difficulties: 

1 . Obtaining precision. 

2. Determining from teacliers which learning ex]}eriences are appro- 
priate. 

3. Describing apj^roj)riaie o^crt behaviors (internal feelings are 
c<jiially .significant.) 

•1. Testing procedm es in the allccti\ e <Ioniain are still primiti%e. 
This calls to mind the leuiarks of H. A. Kramers, the Dutch the- 
oretical physicist, cited by Dalton Kramers^ 

M\ own ]H'l tiOlioii i.s tliar in the wo rid ol human (hoiij^lii. ;iiul in physical 
scirncc panicnlarly. rlu: inosi imporr^nn inid lunsi fruitful concc-pts iiic those to 
wliich it is imj)ossihk- to ;ut;ich xi wfW dfiiiR-cJ iiKvuiing. (The discussion of 
scitrncf, cifiirs. and inoniliry thai follf>ws this, iis wt-Il as other statcniLMit.s by 
naltoti. provide gO(Kl material for :uj rxaniinaiiou of \ahic-.s in rcM.'arch.) 

Figure represents an attempt to chart the realm of affective content, 
including hoped-for outcomes in increasing .self awareness. The basic 
proposition here is that the way tlie curriculum is structured can help or 
hinder aflective learning, and that the organization of cognitive ideas 
using the Ausubel framework \vill facilitate and encourage affective 
learning-whether the content deals with cither cognitive or affective 
elements. 

It is an interesting fact that in most instances subject matter is or- 
ganized in a logical manner. That is, content is developed in an ordered 
fashion, so that potentially many people can follow the logic and pre- 
sumably learn, ilic contents Yel learning theory ^teUs^jjiv^that there are- 
psychological factors in learning and cognitive and affective structures 
in the learner that must be understood in order for meaningful learning 
(as opposed to rote learning) to occur. Tlie latter notion is well de- 
veloped in relation to teaching method, learning experiences, and tech- 
niques, but it is just beginning toib^ examined in relation to the struc- 
ture of the curriculum. Thus, it seems reasonable to explore the follow- 
ing proposition: There are both cognitive and affective aspects in the 
structure of curriculum diat parallel the cognitive and affective structure 
of the learner. 

ORGANIZING CURRICULUM 

In achieving developmental and sequential curriculum that tran- 
.scends discrete courses in undergraduate social welfare education, 
Boehni's three organizing principles in curriculum .seemed incomplete.'* 

In an earlier paper the WTiter developed this idea as follows: 

Melville Dalton. Freronrepfions and Methods in Alh} IVh^ Monage, Reprint 
146 {Los Angeles: Institute of Iiuiustrial Rclaiions, University of California. 1965) , 
p. 58. 

* Werner W. Boehm. Objectives of the Social Work Curriculum of the Future, 
Vol. 1. of the Curriculum Study (New York: Council on Social Work Education, 1959) , 
Appendix A; p. 244. 
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Bochm cites three organizin|» principles in ciirriniiilnin: (I) fominuiiy: (2) 
seqjience; a»d (3) inlcgration. Continuity deals with veriicul ordeiinp of ideas, 
integration with liotti liori/oiual and vertical, ! wonld like to add a fourth 
principle, development. I)e\ eh>pinental Jearniiij; unites the logical structure of 
the curriculum with the psychological needs and interests of the- learner, and 
facilitates movement from a big idea to small and focused parts of tl)e big h\v.:\; 
it also provides opportimity to plant seetis of ideas which will gerniinait? latei 
in the course or in subse(]Ueut ones.* 

"Organizer" Ideos 

What arc the irnpliaition.s of this added dimension for ciirriculuni 
theory? Not only ar<- dicre important ide:is crucial to the subject inattcr 
of social welfare, but there are also effective ways to order and organize 
these ideas that relate to die readiness and experiential background of 
the student. Ausubel calls these ideas orgdtn'zers, which are introduced 
in advance of the learning material itself and are presented at high 
levels oS* abstraction, generality, and inchisivcncss: "The princi]:)ie func- 
tion of the organi/er is to bridge the gap between what the learner 
already knows and what he needs to know before he can successfidly 
learn the task at hand." Ausnbel suggests that these organizers arc the 
"ideational scafTokling" for more detailed and differentiated material 
to be learned, so broad tliat every learner can connect previous learning 
with the organizer. An organizer used for a specific piece of content can 
lead to organizers of a high level and can facilitate sequential organiza- 
tion. 

Let us try to illustrate this in a simplistic way. In the subject matter 
or social welfare in its institutional context, one might begin with this 
organizer: Social welfare reflects the historical, political, social, eco- 
nomic,' spiiritual, and scientific "cultures' in" a given time "and place. It 
is sufficiently general, inclusive/ and abstract so that: 

1. Every college student can find a connection %vith it in his life 
experience and/ or in his knowledge base. 

2. Every subject matter area can be linked to it for a variety of pur- 
poses, functions, and focuvses. It can be related to psychosocial founda- 
tions of behavior, social welfare institutions, the history and values of 
social welfare, social work as a profession, social work interventive 
methods, services, and so on. 

3. It can provide or lead to larger generalizations as well as to sub- 
organizers, proposidons, and concejHs; it can also provide a framework 
for data, methodological approaches, and evaluation. 

4. It can move back and forth in time and space and may facilitate 
the development of educated guesses and predictions./ 

' -r...;! 

Zclda SamolF^ "The Continuum Revisited— The Undergraduate Underpinnings," 
in Continuities in Viidcr graduate Social Welfare Education {New York: Counril on 
Social Work Education, 1969) , 

■David P. Aiisubel, '*Some Psychological Aspects of Curriculum Theory," 
Samplings, Vol. I, No. 3. (April 1068). Funire Schools Study Project, A!buquejque 
Public Schools, Alburquerque, N. Mex. 
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5. It meets tlic tests of continuity, sequence, integration, and de- 
velopment, 

VVhilc the task of identifying basic organizing conccj>ts in social welfare 
is difficult, it is not impossible, and much preliminary thinking has 
already occmred and is developing. 

Differentiating Subject Matter 

The next step in Ausubel's jMoce.s.s is the progressive difjerenilation 
of the subject matter. He niakes t\vo assumptions: 

... if is less difficult for iiiirnan })ciii«r.s to ^nisp ilie diiTcicntiatcd aspects of a 
previously Icnrnrd. more iiiclii.sivc- whole than lo foinuilaic ihe! inclusive whole 
from ii.s previously learned differeni inied pan.s, an<l iliat an individuars organi- 
/aiion of the content of a particular suljject matter discipline in his own mind 
consists of a hicrarciiical structure in wliich the most inclusive ideas occupy a 
position at the apes* of the structure and subsume j)rogressivcly less inclusive 
and more highly difTerentiated propositions, cniu:cpis and factual data.' 

For this assignment it is difTicuk to do more than illii.strate simply in a 
variety of contexts some kinds of progressive chfFerentiation.s that derive 
from ilic organizer stated Tala, for example, poverty as a tracer element 
in the historical and institutional development of social welfare. 

A. There arc four basic attitudes toward poverty, all of which are 
present in .society today, each of which developed in a different historical 
period, and each .of which suggests the treatment of the poor: 

1. Blessed are the poor. 

2. Poverty is a personal sin and moral flaw. 

3. Poverty is a social evil to be alleviated. 

4. Poverty i.s^a social evil to be eliminated. 

-One-c-an-look at eacli-of these values in relatron to the impact on 
society; the impact ovi an individual and on the family; the nature, 
auspices, administration, and financing of services; the development of 
social work as a j>rofcssion. with the ethics, methods, and skills that 
evolved within it; the implications for child-rearing practices; the birth 
and development of the social sciences; the views of man these reflect; 
the process of social change: the resistance to change; and the develop- 
ment of .scientific, medical, and technological knowledge. (This is a 
suggestive list, not an inclusive or definitive one.) 

B. The definitions of poverty developed by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and tlie Social Security Administration involve the setting of 
a poverty line based on the incorporation of facts about age of family 
members, size of family, geographic location, rural or urban location, 
and income of family. 

C. Poverty from die perception of the poor: 

1. When most people arc poor. 

2. When most people are relatively affluent. 

3. When one is black, Puerto Rican, Chicano, or American 
Indian. 



''Ausubcl^ Op. dt. 
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D. I'ovci iy as the absence ol money, clioice. aiul ])rivacy: 

1. Money can buy adecinatc food, dothins, shelter, medical care, 
and education; lad: ol" money severely limits ;ill of these choices. 

2. Moiiey can buy in.stite-a(Iev|uate legal prof-^cLion. better trcai- 
meiil, and less |>im!iive sentences. 

3. Money i)]aceK valu... on lime and privacy: e.g.. appointment 
witli a pn\iu ician \'eisns tiun: s[)ent waitini^— jx^rliaps all 
(hiy— at a j3ubh(. t iun'c, 

4.. Money can buy morality— divorce instead of abandonment and 
safe legal abortion, privacy for an unwed mother. 

All of these diflerentiaLions can be refined,, detailed, narrowed, and 
increased in depili; lliey ha\e ajiplication for and may be connected 
to every content area; they can ser\ e to link values with knowledge; most 
important, they are Hkely to achieve both cognitive and affective 
learning.''^ 

Integrative Reconciliation 

Ausubel* labels the third step in his structure iulMgrativc raconcilh 
a lion: 

. . . Serious cfloii must l)c iniutc lo explore rehiiionsliips bclwcai . . . ideas, to 
poiiu out significiuit siaii Unities and diftcreiucs. and (o recuiiLilo teal or apparent 
diifcrcnccs. . . . Organizers n)ay also be ex]MCssly (IcsigiU'fl to furdier tiic principle 
of integrative recoticiliat ion." , 

With the four attitudes toward poverty listed earlier curricidum can 
be structured to explore relationships between what the U.S.A. in 1970 
professes about j^overty and what it does about it. In the study of social 
policy and the priorities among the goals of social policy, curriculum 
can be structtned to examine relationships between law and order and 
serious cleavages in society, from St. Augustine to Richard Nixon; those 
relationships among law and order, Black Power, and freedom and 
justice; those between the Biacs Panther breakfasts for children and the 
socialization of the young. 

Sequentiai Organization 

The fourth com])onent of Atrsucel's structure is sequential organiza- 
tion: 

Tiic availability of relevant anchoring ideas for use in meaningful verbal learn- 
ing Jind retention may obvioiisly be nuiximized by taking advantage of natural 
sequential dependencies among llie component di^'isions of a discipline,, i.e., of 
ihc fact that tlic understanding of a givcMi topic often logically presupposes the 
prior understandings of some related type . . . by arranging the order of topic 
. . . as far as possible in accordanec with these sequential dependencies, the Icarn- 
ing'of each unit, in turn, not only becomes an achievement in its own right but 
also constitutes specificallynelevant ideational scaffolding for the next itcnV in the 
sequence."^" 



« Ibid./ p. 36-38. 

'Ibid., 

" Ibid., p. 39 



A jroofi jJJiistraiioii of this notion I.k! foiiiui in she piindplc of 
prograninied instriK tion, One docs not learn :i program at a higiier or 
lower level. Rather, one sLays with a specific idea u'nti] it i.s thoroiichlv 
learned. ° ' 

Such structuring oi" content a.s.siinu-s thai there is a sequential order, 
a learning hierarchy in the subject content. This siiggcst.s that a .separate 
orgamzcr needs t6 be ptwided for each iniit of material. Romanyshyn's 
selection of basic concepts for teaching .social welfare as a .social institu- 
tion provides organizers for units of content, Concept 1 reads: "Under- 
standing Social Welfare as the Primary Institutional Context of Social 
Work." " Perhap.s a larger organizer might be postidated: The evolu- 
tion of social welfare reflects a value about the worth and dignity of 
nian and an understanding of the interdependence and the uniqueness 
of man. A suborganizcr states: Social work is a profession that evolved 
from the tontribiued to the institutio'n of social u-elfare. 

The sequential organization of these concepts will depend partly on 
whether this is the fust course in undergnidiiate social welfare, partly 
on the coiu-.se,s in related di.sciplincs th:it are prerecjuisites for this course, 
partly on whether the student is :i frcslmian or :i junior, and \y.\n\y on a 
.^tudy of the logical analysis of the content. If this course has been pre- 
ceded by a cour.se about man in his environment or one on social 
probleins. connection will need to be made wib the prior organizers. 

The fact that .schools have difTerent .sequences and different pre- 
requt.sites makes it all tlie more neces,sary to enunciate principles of 
nirriculum construction that facilitate cognitive and affective learning. 
Eacii school will have to or<Ier and reorder any national curriculum 
content recommendations, and each teacher who u-ses a curriculum 
gi ; . will have to repeat the process. But this is easier than for each 
, .i.iial user of the curriculum to create all of his own organizers. 

The developnient of che. basic organizers of the subject assures that 
all students, regard ^--.ss of their own differences and the differences of 
their educational institutions, will be expo.sed to tre es.sence of die 
di.scipline. In that .sense the education of students may be said to be 
standardized, At the same time the principles of curriculum construction 
can free each irscr of the curriculum gind^; to biu"ld frcn his own ex- 
pertise, to choose from a variety of sub units that illustrate the 
ofganizer and generate new units, and to involve the students in these 
processes. 

Consolidation 

The final component of Aiisiiber.ssli uctui-e is co»j-o/,Y/fii?on; 
By insisting on consolidatfon or ninstcry of onRoiiig lessons i)cfore new material is 
imroiiiiccd, we mjikc- sure of lontinucd siihjcct-mattfr readiness and success in 
.scqucniially organized learning. ... This; piincipic also applies to those kinds 
of intra-task Icnrning in wliicli eacliconiponcnt task, as well as entire bodies of 
siibjeet matter, : lends (o he compound in content and to manifest an internal 
organization of its own. Consolidation, of coura-, is acliieved through confirma- 

"John M.Roinanyshyn. ".Social Welfare as a Social Inbtitiiiion," .Appendix B this 
volmne. p. 270. v 



,iic*.., {.orrcciion, clarifstation, clifTc«:^lti^il |>r;icticc, and, in the course of repeated 
exposure to learning matt^rinl, revit^^v ^vith feedback.^- 

Consolidation shoujcl result in ovcrlearning and should throughout the 
curriculum in part be a result of the use of organi/ers introduced and 
reintroduced wiilr a different focus and in increasing scope and deptli. 
TfniR a value (man has dignity and worth), an ideir /man is a biologicnl- 
psychologica] social person), and some iiiodels that illustrate this (Mas- 
low's Ju'erarchy of needs, Erikson's Eight Stages of Man, and Haviglujrst's 
Developmental Tasks), can be introduced in psychosociological foun- 
dations of behavior content, reintroduced in social welfare as social 
institution content, and reinforced in bolli social work and interventive 
nietliods content. Affective conlent can move from values to knowledge 
to research and evaluation and finally to new val'ucs and actions. 

OBJECTIVES IN AFFECTIVE LEARNING 

Rogers so effectively organized some of the more general goals in 
affective learning that they. deserve to be (juoted: 

The goal ... is to assist students lo bcconit.*' individuals: wlio arc able to take 
self-initiated action and to be iTsponsibk for those actions: who are capable of 
intelligent choirc an<l self-direction: ^\'Uo are critical learners, able to cvahiale 
the contribiitioiLS made hy others; ulio have acquired knowledge relevant to the 
solution of problems; who, even more imporlunily, are able to adapt flexibly and 
intelligently to new problem situations; v;ho liave internalized an adaptive mode 
of approach to problems, tiiilizing all pertinent experience freely and creatively; 
who arc able to cooperate efTectively with others in tJicse varic/as ;ictivitics; who 
work, not for approval of others, but in terms of their own socialized purposesJ^ 

Another category of objectives may be illustrated by some examples: 

K Learning for social interaction, to express feelings about others, 
fo perceive how others view oneself, to be aware of feelings about self. 

2. Understanding the other, stepping into the role of the other to 
see his world (identification, sympathy^ empathy). 

3. Being effective in interpersonal relations, 

4. Understanding the personal and societal consequpiiices of social 
problems. 

5. Developing skills in helping relationships. 

These middle-range objectives can be further specified and limited 
for specific units of content in the various subject areas. The objectives 
listed, while appropriate in any class, suggest skills like role-playing, 
inter\'iewing, analysis of small group behavior, and interventive 
methods. They obviously have relevance to extra-classroom activities. 

Figure 4 attempts to illustrate objectives in the affective taxonomy, 
using Romanyshyn's content on income strategy and poverty. By ex- 
tending tlic chart to include parallel columns for teaching methods and 
techniques, learning activities field experiences, resources, and evaluative 
tools, one could map out a specific unit, a single session, or a course. 

Ausubel, Op. cit., p. 40. 
^''Car] "Rogers, "Learning to be Free/' hi. Glen Huss, Kimball Wiles,* and |ose[.-h 
Bondi. Readings in Curricuhnn, 2d ed.; Boston: AHyn K: Bacon, 1970) , p. 230. 
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A caveat is in order.here. i\'o one class or course is likely lo accom- . 
plhh the highest categories in the aflectivc taxonomy, One may expect 
to achieve results in Cate,i»ories 1 and li: one may ho[jc to leach nurny 
SUKlcnts at the level of 3,1. Success in Cate.i^ories 3.2 to 5.2 may occur 
for some student: as a result of exposure to a 4-year prooram. For others 
the highest levehs may not be achievable initil later in Jife, Some may 
1/ n er reacli 5.2, 

Thus far there lias been an nttempt to elucidate the structuring of 
cinriculum to faciHtate affective learning. This is the first step, the 
preplanned and prestrnciured curriculum. Its importance derives from 
(J) beginning with the logical ordering of subject content, (2) pro- 
ceeding to a restructuring of that content to evoke affective response 
from a specific set of learners, (3) enabling the development of evalua- 
tive measures, (4) providing, hopefully, a sense of security for both 
teacher and learner, (5) encouraging integration of cognition and 
afTect, and (6) furnishing an overview of content that '])ermits the 
teacher to grasp die whole before teaching any part of it. 

Yet to stop with tliis is almost to deny the essence of afTective learn- 
ing, liettelheim's felicitious phrase, "Tlie Informed Heart", captures 
the es,sencc of vital education. When knowing and feeling come together, 
tliere is a visceral, resjionse that is powerfully significant to the learner, 
a response catalytic in natiue and rewarding in effect. The planned part 
ot curriculum, in the field and in the rest of the student's real world, 
furnishes infinite opportunities to spark the affective response and to 
encourage the joyful moment of insight. The student who knows the 
definitions and dimensions of poverty through his intellect may come 
closer to the essence of poverty when he has smelled it and when he has 
seen its effects on a child. 

The freedom to choose-and the sometimes :iwfu! Ltn-den such free- 
dom creates is viewed one way from :m abstract, theoretical, albeit 
lively and relevant, presentation in class. Yei what a dilTerent dimension 
in affect rnay be experienced as the result of a happenstance. A teacher 
once received a moving appeal from a student who had gone to the 
South to work in the freedom mo^'ement, and read the letter to the class 
that day, partly because it reflected social work values at their be^t, but 
also because the student happened to write the teacher that week. The 
class was quite moved by the appeal, and from that happenstance a 
successful student campaign ivas waged on behalf of the people for 
whom the wTiter spoke. But Uo as the result of that letter, a young 
man wrote in his log: am i .icep turnmoil. In my heart I know that 
e^. TytKing that letter stated is right and necessary. Yet were I to do that 
work, I would lose the love of everyone around me." With some help 
from the teacher, he spcn^i ihe rest of the year struggling to take less 
risky actions. As he discovered the power within him, he began to reject 
some of Ins racial attitudes. He found new and more satisfying relation- 
ships, and out of die anguish of his own choice internalized a philosophy 
of life and code of conduct that more truly reflected the informed heart. 

The example is cited because it goes beyond any behavioral course 
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objectives aiur it defies any beliavioni] cvaliiation devices. It cannot be 
planned It cannot be replicated. Indeed, often one does not even know 
the Tina] result of many changes tliat begin in tlie class or in the field. 
Vet who would deny the affective learning that took place? 

Sometimes teachers forget that their own creative teacliing in the 
classrooin rests on sound theoretical idca.s that are related or analagous 
to creative methods in working \v\ih ciients. Students aitcndinu: their first 
diiss afttjr field placement need to talk about their experiences. With 
guiclance from a teacher who knows the whole curriculum, what rich 
and significant-learning may occur in a half hoin\ A question like, *'How 
did you prepare for your first agency intenicw?" will elicit a variety of 
responses tliat in a few moments can reinforce earlier learning in human 
development. This might lead to what the siipen-isors did (and some- 
limes did not do) to reduce the threat, to enable the student both to feel 
scine control in the new situation, and to identify with the agency 
his agency. Teacher questions: "Do you see any conrc'^ctions between 
your experiences and feelings and those a client imp;iu j;ave in coming 
to the agency?" From the responses a .series of ratios might be hypo 
jJiesized (i.e., the greater the risk, the more intenv-e the response might 
be) tliat may be tested, corrected or rejected throu^rhout the year. Given 
a facilitative curriculum structure, the teacher who begins to reach out 
for integrative and reinforcing threads will be bombarded with con- 
nections and new ways to teach. Teachers who know the whole can be 
more Hexible in teaching the parts and be freer to listen to what students 
are really saying, thinking, and feeling. For the learner such teachers 
are models for professional identification. 

One can list goals of social j^olicy and discuss different priorities that 
different gioups might have.^* A more visceral or sharper grasp of the 
ordering or values may be elicited from a relevant yet outrageous qi?es- 
tion: A group of militant ''sisters" sought support from the Women's 
Liberation Movement in achieving the right for women to fight in Viet- 
nam. But no creative teaching method or technique can be worth more 
than the knowledge foundation from which it flows. 

The frequency with which the question of relating class to fieid is 
posed gives pause for thought, if not cause for concern. Carefully 
thought through objectives and an approj^riately structured curriculum 
provide the base, purpose, and justification for the field experience. ^''^ 
The teacher who has a thorough grasp of his subject will find the prob- 
lem quite different: Hov.^ does one manage all of the connections that 
bombard him? 

The' notion of '\9gjr^2g:r^.e ancl disaggregate" is a useful tool in affec- 
tive learning. At?.C ar::r'.s7 die meaning of poverty both to the aggregate 

^* William E. '"^^<ial Work Values & Knowledge/' Report to NASW 

Cvommission on Pratticts for the second Subcommittee on the Working Definition of 
J^ractice. March 1953. 

'"^David Krathwohl, Benjamin .S. Bloom, and Bertram B. Masia, Taxonomy of 
Educational Objectives. Handbook H: AfFective Domain, New York: David McKay 
Co., 1964.. ^ 
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,-.soc!c!y ;iml to the tli.s:jggreg;ilo--t!ic individii;W or l:inn!y-lias ^ilready 
been discusscc!. Students, in their stiuly of the history of socinl work, will 
often rcjid or .st;ite th:it 10 million innnignints entered the country 
during ;i given period, without any sense ;it all of the meaning of this 
either to a country unprepared for the mass of immigrants' or to a 
person who comes with hopes and fpars to a strange new world, Yet 
many students heard grandparents relate their adventures and mis- 
adventures, It is easy to move from the aggregate-when students puzzle 
out xuhy almshou,scs along the coa.st became general hospitals~to what 
happened to their grandparents. Jusi tracing'thc geo.graphic movement 
from a ghetto tenement to a home in the suburbs enables students to 
understand better why the recent escapee from the ghetto wants to 
exclttde the present ghetto resident from suburbia. And in the simple 
(luestion. "Why is it imjjoinant to understand the fears of the recently 
arrived suburbanite?" a whole new .set of understandings become po,ssi- 
ble. In the aggregate-di.saggregate idea one can connect the basic sub- 
ject areas, reinforce previous learning, and plant the seeds for future 
content while still focu.sing on the i. wijor purpose of the class session. 

Faculty members engaged in action, whether legisaltive change or 
work in the community or on campus provide models. Students are more 
hkcly to move from the response to the commitment level provided a 
variety of interests are encouraged and joint fandty-student action is 
possible. Agency supervisors involved in action are equally significant 
models. Students-in their own organization, in specific task forces such 
as -a student advising corps, or in an ad hoc group that paints a room 
in a community building or goes on a weekend ixorkshop-may encour- 
age Ui*': less active to risk involvement, and tend to attract people of 
like inicerest to a program. 

SUMMARY 

Only .some aspects of this enormous subject, affective learning, have 
been touched on, and the witer feels humble about both the selection 
and the equally important on.issions. 

"True" or significant learning occurs when cognitive and affective 
content are parallel and interdependent, permitting the learner to re- 
order what he heady knows in such a way that new learning is facili- 
tated. Learning in diis sense leads to broader understanding of the 
world and a more flexible and enlightened capacity not only to cope 
with it but also to create a better one. 

Affective learning runs the gamut from studying values, beliefs, and 
attitudes to developing self-awareness and internalizing a philosophical 
base and code of conduct in both personal and professional life. 

The proposition that there is a logical and psychological structure 
to^ the curricuhun that facilitates affective learning and meets the 
criteria of continuity, sequence, integration, and development is ex- 
plored. The ordering of cognitive ideas using the Ausabel framework 
of organizers.; encompassing progressive differentiation, integrative .re- 
conciliation, sequential organization, and consolidation, can accom- 
plish .several purposes. First, the identificauon of organizers potentially 
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leiuls to the stantlarclizaiion ol cun iculuiii witliput dojng violence either 
to teachers difFering skills and competence or to the learners' diverse 
experiential backgrounds and readiness, vSecond. such structuring of the 
subject content permits the development of a wide variety of courses 
appropriate for a wide variety of educational institutions. Third, such 
an arrangement permits ,sufficient flexibih'ty and freedom to generate 
new curriculum and to feedback new insights and larger configurations. 

Only the more general affective objcrlivcs have been explicated and 
fllustrated here. The structure developed allows both cognitive and 
affective objectives to be .specific for one purpo.se. middle range for 
another, and global for still another. 

Through the structured and preplanned cu'^iicuhmi, biased on sound 
knowledge of the subject content, some behaviorall) ■ i ited objectives, 
activities, and evaluation provide a possible and necessary foundation. 
But beyond that there are affective learnings that can neither be be- 
haviorally defined nor behaviorally laeaf* .rred. There are the exciting 
personal insights, the giant leaps, the heightened self-awareness that 
learners experience that are beyond any one class or course. They are 
hoped-for outcomes, the person in process, the ripples whose ultimate 
effect may never be known. 

No more than brief mention was made of affective learning that re- 
sults from creative teaching, from field experience that is carefully 
planned and evolves from soimd objectives, the importance of knowing 
the whole sequence, the value of relating major ideas to the individual 
and to the larger society, the faculty and supervisors as rriodels for 
actioii, and the contribution of student activities, 

PROPOSAL 

Happily, the Council on Social Work Education has encouraged both 
the development and the circuladon of syllabi written for a variety of 
courses in diverse educational institutions. New^ ones appear frequently. 
A study of these syllabi done by a national task force with expertise in 
all the subject areas should reveal some major concepts presently being 
taught in enough schools to reflect important notions in undergraduate 
social work education. Once these concepts are organized and identified, 
their relevance to the broad subject areas can be explored. The results 
of the task f^>rce work should be sent to a representative sample of educa- 
tional institutions for review, criticism, and comments by faculty and 
students. From this a useful curriculum resource could evolve. 

If one dreams, one may as well dream big. The next step is the cre- 
ation of a second task force whose expertise is in teaching methods, 
techniques, and resources and whose ta.sk is, tp develop a wide variety of 
illiistrative methods and techniques for each of the major concepts. It 
is assiuned that most of these concepts will have relevance in several or 
all of the broad areas— i.e., human growth and development, social 
policy, social welfaie, social work, and interventive methods. This also 
should be tested as indicated. - 

The work of the first task force would be a giant step forward in 
legitimately standardizing the undergraduate curriculum. The second 
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t^Lsk [over diould ,^reaiJy facilitate llie inciurlion and training of teachers 
at the local ]evcL 

It is further recommended that such a project be sponsored by CSWE 
and NAS^V, both because of their national overvie^v and because repre- 
sentatives from both education and practice must participate. An ad- 
visory board with representatives from all levels of education, practice, 
civjI service and the consumcrs-ihe undergraduate and community 
college students-should be established early so that all invoh'ed in the 
tlian,i^es urill contribute to the process. 

AUSUBEL'S FRAMEWORK 

Source: David P. Ausiibcl. ".Some Psychological Aspects of Curriculum Theory/' 
SnnipIniRs. Vol. I, No. 3 (ApriMOGS) . Future Schools Study Project, Albunuerqur 
Pubh'c Schools. Albuquerque, N.M. 
L The nature of meaniug-ineaniugfirl learning involves aequisition of new mean- 
ings are products of nieaMiugfuMearning. 

2, Conditions of mcaningfuHy learning .symbolicany expressed ideas nre related in 
nonarburary and .substantive (vc;-balim) fastiion to what the learner already knows. 

3. Types of nieaniiighil learning: 

;i. Representational— single symbols. 

Propositional-idens expressed in combination tliat lead to new ideas, 
c. Conceptual luiitary generic or categorical ideas that develop crilcrial auribuies 
(dislingiiisbing or identifying) . 
4.. Logical and psychological meaning: 

a. Logical-potential meaning is inherent in certain expression.s and propositions: 
u depends only on tlic "ualure.of the materiaL" 

b. Psychological^^7r/i/r7/ (phcuomenological) meaning, the product of a meaning- 
, ful Icarnmg process, is a wholly idiosyncratic cognitive experience. 

r>. Propositional learning: 

a. Cognitive structure tends to be hicrarclncally organized with regard to the 
level of abstraction, generality, and inchisiveness. 

b New propositional meanings most typically reflect a subordinate relationship 
of new learning material to cognitive structure. Potentially meaningful proposi- 
tion arc subsumed under more inclusive and general ideas (analysis, differ- 
entiation) . 

c. Derivative subsumptioii-supports or derives from an already eslablislied, more 
inclusive cognitive proposition. 

d. Correlative subsumption-cxtension, elaboration, modincation. or qualifica. 
tion of a previously learned proposition. 

e. Superordinute relatioiiship-an inclusive nev/ proposition luider which several 
established ideas are subsumed. (Integrative reconciliation of synthesis of several 
apparently conflicting propositions.) generalization, synthesis. 

f. Combinatorial meanings--new generaliy.iitions. not relatable to specific relevant 
ideas, relationships between mass and energy, demand and price. 

(I Cognitive structure variables (cognitive structure is a clear, stable, organized body 
of knowledge) . 

a. Availability in cognitive structure of specifically relevant anchoring ideas. 

b. The extent to which the learning task is discriminable from established 
ideaJJonal systems. 

c. The stability and clarity of anch(;.ring ideas. 

7. Use of organizers-introductory materials at a h;gh level of generality and in- 
clusiveness. 

a. Sxplain, integrate, and interrelate materials they precede. 

b. Bridge the gap bs^tween what the learner already knows and what he needs 
to know to learn the task at liand. 

c. Provide ideational seafFolding for more differentiated and detailed material. 
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Cognitive Domain, Objectives, Condensed 

Objectives deal with remembering and relating, recall or recognition of 
knowledge, development'of intellectual abilities and skills. 

Knowledge: recall of specifics and universals; methods and processes- 
pattern, structure, or setting. 

Kno;wledgeof 

1. Specifics: symbols (concrete referents), elements ^'ow level of abstrac- 



tion 



2. Terminology: symbols (verbal and nonverbal); definitions (attributes 
properties, relations; large number of words with a common range of 
meanings). 

3. Specific facts: dates, events, persons, places. 

4. Ways and means of dealing with specifics: 

a. Organizing, studying, judging, criticizing 

b. Methods of inquiry 

. c. Chronological sequences 

d. Standards of judgment 

e. Patterns of organization 

5. Conventions: characteristic ways of treating ideas and phenomena, 
usages, styles, forms of communication. 

^ 6. Trends and sequences: processes, directions, movements of phenomena 
with respect to time. 

7. Classifications and categories: classes, sets, divisions that are funda- 
mental In subject, purpose/argument, or problem. 

8 Criteria: means by which facts, priDoiples, opinions, and conduct are 
tested or judged. 

9. Methodology: methods of inquiry, techniques, procedures - knowledge 
of rather than use of. 

^10. Universals and abstractions in a field: major schemes by which 
phenomena and ideas are organized. 

11. Principles and generalizations: specific abstraction'^ that summaries:' 
observations of phenomena; useful In explaining, describing, predicting. 

12. Theories ami structure: a body of principles and generalizations, 
rnterrelations, systematic view of complex phenomena. 



Figure I. 
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Affective Domain, Obj^ct^ves, Condensed 



Objectives de$cribe (If chang-^i^s in interest, attitudes, and values, (2) 
development of appieciatigns and adequate adjustment. 

1. Receiving (attending): sensitization to the existence of phenomena and 
stimuli. 

a. Awareness • a neutral consciousness of something 

b. Willingness to receive, to tolerate a given stimulus and be neutral, 

c. Controlled or selected attention - differentiated, limited, neutral. 

2. Responding • actively attending, showing interest. 

a. Acquiesence in responding obedience, compliance. 

b. Willingness to respond - voluntarily becomes active, consents from 
choice. 

c. Satisfaction in response - feeling, pleasure, enjoyment 

3. Valuing a belief or attitude that a phenomenon or behavior has worth; 
internalization o' a set of specified Ideals or values; commitment to values as 
guiding behavior. 

a. Acceptance of a value; ascribing worth to phenomena, behavior, or 
objects. 

(1) Belief: emotional acceptance of a prr->nsltion; the lowest level of 
valuing, of certainty - somewhat tentative. 

(2) Response: persistent enough so that the person is perceived by others 
as holding the value and he is willing to be so identified. 

b. Preference for a value: not just identified with the value. Individual is 
sufficiently committed to pursue, seek out, want it. 

c. Commitment: high degree of certaintv, conviction, loyalty to a position, 
group, or cause. The person acts to further the thing valued and deepen his 
involvement, attempts to convince or convert others. There i^ 'ension that 
motivates him to act out the behavior. 

4. Organization - more than one value Is relevant. Jn this case the person 
develops a systerh of values, of priorities. It is a gradual process. 

a. Conceptualization of a value-abstract, symbolic. The individual sees how 
the value he holds relates to new or past values. 

b. Organization of a value system: an ordered relationship of a complex of 
values that the individual in his search for harmony and consistency builds into 
a philosophy of life. Dynamic equilibrium l£ iikeiy;1t is dependent on those 
portions of the envirofiment that are salient at any point in time. Organization 
of values may result in synthesis into a new value or value complex of a higher 
order. 



Figure 2. 
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5. Characterization by a value or vahre complex - The foMowing has already 
taken place; Values are organized into an internally consistent system, have 
controlled behavior lonr enough so that individual behaves accordingly: his 
behavior is not emotionally charged except when he i*^ threatened or 
challenged. 

a. Generalized set: the person is described and characterized by these 
values; he has a generalized response to generalized phenomena 

( 1 ) Selective response at a very high level. 

12) Considered as the determining tendency, a predisposition to act a 
certain way. 

(3) Persistent and consistent response to a family of^related situations or 
objects. ' , 

(4) Basic c.ientation that enables the individual to reduce and order the 
complex world about him and act consistently and effectively in it. 

b. Charact^ ^i?ation: peak of the internalization process. 

(1) ^iew of the universe, philosophy of life. 

(2) More than generalized sets, this involves the following: 

(a) Greater inclusiveness. 

(b) Emphasis on internal consistency. 

(c) Tendency to characterize the individual almost completely, 



Figure 2.— Continued 
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Assumption: The existence of edu 
PpralJill and 

COGNITIVE 



Relating and remsmbering 
(Storage and retrteval) 



Knowing: specifics and universals 
. methods and processes, patterns, 
categories, order, structures, settings 
to acquire new truth or to appioximate 
truth more closely 



Thinking 



Intellectual schemas 
Detachment neutrality 
Objectivity 
Ideation 

Structures - Objects 
Denotation 



Science, logic 
If-then 
Investigate 
Act 



Descriptive-As things are 
Is 





cation is a value that knowledge is good, 
IgterdQpendent 

j^^FjcrrvE 

Using, manipulating, changing 
interests, attitudes, values 

I Being aware and responsive: 
I receiving satisfactiorr in response, 
I preferring, valuing; committing; 
I systematizing, ordering, phenomena 
I and characterizing and 
1 values - behavior 

I 

I Feeling-- Affective schemas 

Commitment -- ascribing worth 
Subjectivity 
Motivation 
Energy - persons 
Connotation 



Philosophy, ethics 

Therefore, choose what is right 

Develop purpose, will 



IMormative-Dtrection to take 
Ought 




Define 
. Describe 
Collect 
Analyze 
Formulate 
Test 



Empirically verifiable propositions 
(real) 

Shaping of conceptions to conform 

to reality 
Knowledge of life 

External controls 
External discipline 
Socialization-enriches opportunity^ 
for ^dlvidualization 



■Select 
■ Interpret 
<^Judge 
IChoose 

JDefend or attack 




I 



Attitudes 

Beliefs 

Preferences 

Priorities 

Norms 



Valued assumptions (ideal)-loyalty 

Shaping of reality to conform to 

conceptions 
Philosophy of lifo 

Self-control (internalization) 
Self-discipline of values 
Individualization-a means of socialization 



Sources: See Footnotes, Numbers 1, 4, 6, 14, 15, 



figure 3, The Renbn of Affective Content 



l-O to 1.3 


Awareness of issue, acceptance of issue, sensitive to stories 


Receiving 


, about poverty 




2.0. to 2.3 


i Willing to read about poverty, learn voluntarily some of tha 


Responding 


issues, enjoy arguing issues; differentiates categories of poor. 




attitudes toward poverty 


S O to 3.3 


i. Redefines poverty as problems to be dealt with or eliminated 


Valuinjj 




3.1 


■ Identifies with problems of poor, feels inequities, injustice. 


Acceptance 


i understands price paid by individuals and by society 


of value 




3.2 


■ Clarifies (Or changes) own attitudes toward poor, defends poor, 


1 I C 1 (71 CI 1 V/^ 


sheds stsreotypes. 


for value 






1 aKes some aciion againsi poveriy, □euuiiieb itivuivcu mi uiiyuiiiy 


Commitment 


?! activities. 


4.0 4.1 


i' Analyzes poverty in economic, social, political, physical, and 


Conceptual* 


psychological terms. Synthesizes values. 


ization of 




value system 


i' 


4.2 


Relates knowledge of poverty to goals of social policy; orders 


Organization 


goals, develops priorities and strategies for action 


of value system 




5.0 


ii Views many issues-i.e., discrimination in race, seJ;, age--in 


Characteriza- 


if context of poverty, acts on views in professional life 


tion by a value 




complex 




5.1 


^^i ' ■ ... 


Generalized 


B . ■ • ■ . 


set 





I 



I 

5.2 'ft Develops both professional and personal philosophy of life and 

C ha racier iza- • pj code of conduct that guide actions against poverty, acts 
tion consistently with beliefs. 

' ' i • 



Figured. Categories 
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i'r h rirtro^sftii ) xu ideinify -organizcYs foi^ UirmicJabk-'aiirf lor.g^rauge pivbiciiVs' iu/i lo 
construct a curriculum that rcnccls basic or nndcrlying principles of ihc field of 
inquiry. 

8. '.Programing content; - 

'a. Progressive differentiation-detail and specificilv, au hierarchical series of 
• organizers in descending order of inclusiveness. 

b. Integrative reconciliation-similarities and differences in related ideas reconcile 
real or apparent inconsistencies. Nf^Herials are presented along parallel lines, with 
related materials in serial fashion (analogy) . 

c. Sequential^ organization-learning earli unit is an achievement in itself, pro- 
vides scaffolding for t)ie next item in tl]c sequence (programed instruction). 

d. Consolidalion-conrirmation, correction, clarification, differential practice, re- 
view with feedback, Ovcrlearning is ess<-niial. An adequate number of adequately 
spaced repetitions nnd reviews, repetition of the same tnsk before the new task is 
introduced. 
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APPENDIX H 



THE PLACE OF THE UNDERGRADUATE CURRICULUM 
IN SOCIAL WORK EDUCATION 

Herbert Bisno 



A PROBLEM AND A STRUCTURAL-FUNCTIONAL MODEL 

In an effort to help students overcome the difficulty of effectively 
rehiting content from courses in basic disciplines to undergraduate 
graduate social work courses, a structural-functional model for thv, <>r- 
gani^ational relationship between basic knoAvIedge areas and social work 
content areas was constructed. Resources for this moder came from 
educators, course materials, relevant literature, studies of other pro- 
fessions, and personal experience. 

Underlying Propositions 

This structural-functional model was based on the following proposi- 
tions: 

K The fundamental content in each relevant basic discipline should 
be learned xuithin its own frame of reference. 

There are two important facets of this proposition: (a) Since the 
various disciplines have their own frames of reference it is important, for 
the students own understanding, to be able to fit content from any 
discipline into its appropriate frame of reference, especially if he wishes 
to take advanced courses in these disciplines, (b) Attempts to integrate 
content from the different relevant disciplines around a specific pro- 
fessional focus (in this case social work) before the student has had at 
least the fundamentals in these areas leads to superficiality and ex- 
tremely inefScient teaching and learning. This suggests that it would 
usually be unwise to rely on specially adapted courses in the basic dis- 
ciplines that are strongly oriented toward social work for introduction 
of the fundamental content from a basic* discipline, and that would be 
equally undesirable to introduce the student to' the fundamental content 
of the basic disciplines for the first time in social work content courses. 
The latter situation is not uncommon in social work at present. 

2. *'Spiraling repetition'- is desirable and should be distinguished 
from unprofitable duplication. 

Planned repetition at a "deeper'' level, or emphasizing a new set of 
relationships, is a requirement for effective learning. It is certainly 
essential if continuity and sequence are to be achieved. Concretely this 
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means that the use of content from the basic disciplines in social work 
content courses would be desirable after at least the fundamentals have 
been acquired by study in those disciplines. It might be added paren- 
thetically that without such use the content learned in the basic 
disciplines is likely to become intellectually inoperative if not completely 
forgotten. To a considerable extent this is what happens at present. 

3. Content from the basic disciplines should he integrated and used 
within a social work framework at a point in time when it is still rela- 
tively fresh in the student's mind. 

The, implication of this proposition is dear. It is highly unrealistic 
to expect effective use of content from the basic disciplines in social work 
content courses after a lapse of several years if there has been no rein- 
forcement during the intervening period. However, this is precisely what 
frequently occurs in present programs. 

4. There is at present no general analytic frame of reference that 
adequately unifies the institutional, small group, and individual levels 
of analysis. 

Basic to understanding why there is as yet no unified theory of man 
and society, not even an integrated "science of social man," is recog- 
nition of the fact that different levels of analysis do exist; for example, 
principles explaining the behavior of the individual organism do not 
provide an adequate explanation of human collectivities. Similarly, 
theoretical formulations dealing with the nature of small groups may 
not prove explanatory at the societal level. Furthermore, even at the 
same level of analysis one often looks in vain for a common framework 
of understanding. 

A considerable amount of attention and effort is currently being 
directed toward the establishment of a unified theory of behavior (e.g., 
general systems theory). Constructs such as social role are also proving 
useful in interrelating certain aspects of the different analytical le,ds. 
Nevertheless no satisfying comprehensive theory has yet emerged and, 
in the writer's judgment, none is in the immediate offing. It would 
appear that prior steps must be taken before there is much likelihood 
of an adequate unified framework being developed. The following 
statement by Newcomb is much to the point: 

The . present requirement for a unified science of man is not fusion of the 
different levels of inquiry, i)ut recognition and understanding of what is identical 
and what is distinctive. From such recognition and understanding theoretical 
integration may yet emerge.' 

5. The expectation that the student, can effectively make the abrupt 
shift from Mp.rning content in the basic disciplines iviihin their own 
frames of reference to the creative use of such content in practice-focused 
social work courses is probably unrealistic. 

There has been much recognition of the technical difficulties of 
. translating content from the basic disciplines to make it meaningful and 
useful within a social v/ork framework. Strangely enough/though, there 

^Theodore M. Newcomb, "Sociolog)' and Psychology," in John Gillin, cd., For 
a Science of Social Afan (New York: Macmillan Co. 1954) , p. 256. 
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has not been much systematic discussion of the structural preconditions 
within a total educational program for achieving such translation and 
integration (nor what is really meant by integration). 

Let us look at a situation facing the social work student in many 
schools. The intellectual gymnastics required of him by the commonly 
existing organizational patterns are indeed formidable. Note the follow- 
ing facts: 

a. In a number of professions there are intermediate courses tliat 
"mediate" between the basic disciplines and the practice-focused 
courses. For example^ in medical schools a distinction is made be- 
tween the basic sciences and the medical basic sciences. 

Departments of a laedical school . . . fall into two general categories- 
medical basic science (or preclinical) departments and clinical depart- 
ments. . » . The medical basic science departments are generally the de- 
partments of anatomy, biochemistry, physiology, pharmacology, bacteriology 
(microbiology) . and pathology. 

Th^se departments, although frequently known as basic science depart- 
raents, do not cover the fields of the truly basic sciences, but have as their 
roots the basic sciences of biology, chemistry, physics, and mathematics. 
They really represent those portions of the true basic sciences from which 
have developed certain organized bodies of knowledge of definite value to 
medicinej and they might be called "medical science departments," ' 
(Italics added.) 

These medical science courses, as well as their functional equiva- 
lents in other professions, serve as intennediate courses in several 
respects. First, they are inbetween from the point of view of the 
stage (located in time) of the educational program in which they 
occur. Second, they mediate between the basic sciences and practice- 
focused courses (referred to in medicine as clinical courses) in the 
sense of bringing basic science content into a new synthesis that 
provides a usable knowledge base for practice. Third, they bring 
together content from more than one discipline and incorporate 
it within the synthesizing medical science course. This appears to 
be a crucial aspect of their mediating function. In other words, 
they provide a transitional step both in terms of sequence and 
integration. 

b. In examining the structure of a typical pro-am of social work 
education, one finds there are few, if any transitional basic knowl- 
edge courses that serve the function of. integrative mediators. This 
brings out a problem that is more acute in social work than in 
a profession such as medicine. The basic medical sciences bring 
together and synthesize content from various disciplines, but these 
disciplines are usually within the ^ame level of analysis (at least 
in terms of the levels that have been specified). However, in social 
work two mediating steps have to be taken. First, content from the 
different disciplines within 2i level of analysis (e.g., anthropology, 
economics, political science, sociology, and so on) has to be inte- 
grated withir/ a social work fvamework. Second, this same process 

"John E. Deitrick and Robert C. B^mon, Medical Schools in the United States at 
Mid'Century (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1953) , pp. 157-157. 
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of briuging content together into a new configuration has to occur 
with respect to the content from the different levels of analysis 
(e.g., sociology and physiology). There is serious question as to 
whether both of these integrating functions can effectively be 
accomplished in one stage. 

It Ls apparent that the present "typicar' patterning of the social work 
nudent's learning experience from tlie undergraduate through the 
graduate phases makes little provision for the transitional steps in inte^ 
grating and synthesizing content from the basic disciplines within a 
social work frame of reference. Thus a severe and probably unrealistic- 
ally heavy burden is imposed on the student. 

This problem has not gone unrecognized, Various approaches de- 
signed to compensate for an inadequate grounding in the basic sciences 
and for the lack of intermediate knowledge courses have been tried. One 
such approach is teaching courses in "social process" or "socio cultural 
understandings" within graduate schools of social work. Another de- 
velopment is the seminar or course at the undergraduate level that seeks 
to achieve integration of tlie various content from the basic sciences 
within a social work framework. However, most of these attempts, while 
clearly recognizing the crucial problem, are not yet structurally pat- 
terned over a number of years in such a way as to be consistent with all 
the propositions underlying the model presented here.^ For example, 
courses at the graduate level that are designed to perform this integrative 
function usually meet neither the requirement of sequence nor the 
problem of too much lapsed time. Further, these courses usually empha^ 
size integration of content from disciplines within only one (or at the 
most, two) level of analysis. 

In conclusion, it ought lo be noted that the most usual types of 
unclergraduate social work courses (e,g„ introduction to social work, 
social work methods, and so on) do not function as mediating basic 
* nowledge courses, nor is such a claim ordinarily made for them. 

The $tructurc«l"Functiondf Model 

The structural-functional model itself is pictured in Figure 1. Layer 
2 of tliis provides for three basic social work knowledge areas that are 
fundannenal to the methods and similarily practice-focused seouences. It 
assumes that each of these area.s would integrate content from basic 
disciplines, within a given level of analysis. Area D would do this for 
lhosedi5ciplines concerned with the study of larger collectiivties; Area E 
for those disciplines l^hat treat groups and other forms af social inter- 
action from a sociai psychological perspective (including both those 
that put more emphasis on the social and those that stress the psv- 
chological more); Area F for those disciplines that focus on the son, 
both as organism and as a participant in interaction. 

It should be noted however, that each of these basic social work 
knowledge areas draws on each of the three basic knowledge areas, al- 

^ Although the problem has been recognized it usually has not been approached 
in terms of the present formulation. 
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though with different degrees of emphasis. This is shown on the chart 
by the vertical and didgonnl lines indicating degrees of reladonship. The 
short horizontal lines connecting the three basic social work knowledge 
areas (D, and f) suggest that there would be interplay (e.g., cross 
reference) between them. Content irom the humanities (e.g., philos^ 
ophy, literature) and tool subjects (e.g., statistics, formal logic, com^ 
munications) would cut through each of the areas. This is shown by 
the large cun'ed lines. The humanities would assist in providing a 
philosophical perspective as well as an enriched imderstanding of 
human experiences; the tool subjects would provide, as the term sug- 
gests, the skill resources to perform v,ertain necessary operations. 

Content Area G, on the third layer, would draw on the three basic 
social work knowledge areas {D, E, and . It is thus synthesizes knowl- 
edge derived from three levels of analysis into a systematic examination 
of the totality of social work practice. The content in this area is also 
designed to provide a preparatory base for those students who would 
obtain employment in social work following completion of their under- 
graduate studies. This, tlien, represents a second stage in the transition 
fi'om the basic knowledge areas to the specific study of the actual per- 
formance:! of social work. 

Also implicit in the model is the interrelationship between the func- 
tion of the j:^arts and the purposes of the entire program that is depicted. 
In other words, while each area has its own function, all of the areas 
pictured arc related to the go.ils of preparation for more advanced train- 
ing on the graduate level and for employment in . social work immedi- 
ately .atfer completing the undergraduate program. This meaus, of 
course, that the model is predicated on the assumption that these pur- 
poses can be realized with a single educational program. The crucial 
importance of this approach is that it permits those who may enter 
employment after obtaining the bachelor's degree to continue advanced 
training with a basis from their previous study. (Of course, some re- 
fresher work may be necessnry.) 

The model is not all inclusive since it does not include the specific 
work in the various basic disciplines that the students will be expected 
to take throu^liout the entire four years of undei^aduate schooling.^ 
Despite limitations it is believed that the structural-functional modd 
presented here meets the requirements set for it. Its theoretical rationale 
is that the clarification of structure and function is a necessary condition 
for the determination of appropriate educational objectives. 

A SECOND PROBLEM 

The wages of problem-solving are more ]>roblems. ,The structural- 
functional model has left us with the academic version of the problem 
of togetherness,'^ how to achieve integration of content. The teaching 
and learning problems associated with the integration of content from 
different basic disciplines within the framework of a professionally 

*: General Education in Engineering: A Report of the Humanistic-Social Research 
Project^ p. 26. 
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oriented course or sequence of coui-ses are difficult ati well as numerous. 
There is a discouraging lack of evaluated data on which to base a ]ud\\- 
ment as to how best to accomplish such integration. However, it would 
appear that we can safely assume, as a starting point, the correctness of 
the following statement: 

In talking about integration . . . wc consiiintly ran into the argument that 
integration was all right but after all it must lake place in the mind of the 
student. This is such an obvious platitude that we would not mention it if we 
did not believe that it is actually being used to the detriment of necessary de- 
velopments in some programs in the humanities and social sciences. Of course 
integration must take place in the mind of the student if it is to be effective. So 
must all learning. . . . Integration must, nevertheless, be prepared for, and 
arrangements must be found which would encourage it to take place. 

The mere placing of two related farfs xviihiri the same consciousness does not, 
itrangely enough, insure that that consciousness will in fact relate them, (Italics 
added.) 

Accepting as valid the principle that integration needs to be planned 
for and structured within the educational program, the question re- 
mains as to how this should be done. We might begin by surveying some 
of the possibilities. These include vertical integration, horizontal inte- 
gration, integration of purpose, and interdisciplinary integration. The 
first refers to the "correlation of consecutive courses in such a way that 
one course builds on the facts, concepts, or methods developed in prev- 
ious courses"; the second refers to the interreladon "of work in one 
course with the work in another course which is being taken concur- 
rently with it'*; the third refers to the "use of one course to accomplish 
several basic objectives"; and the fourth refers to the "drawing together 
into a single course or series of courses of the principles and data from 
several fields of knowledge.'* " 

" Structural provision has been made for the first three types of inte- 
gration. The assumpdon of and necessity for ?:.he- fourth type is also 
built into the inodel. However, diere was no more than a hint as to how 
this might obtain. The problem involved is suggested by the meaning of 
the term integrate as being to bring parts together into a whole. The 
immediate question is how best to bring together content from the 
basic disciplines into a coherent whole within social work content 
courses. The means adopted is necessarily related to function and 
content. 

Let us focus, then, on basic social work knowledge areas and 
f: that iis, Layer 2 of the structural-funcdonal model. At the present time 
perhaps the most usual type of systematic procedure used in integrating 
content from the institutional level (basic knowledge area A) into a 
social work framework is to introduce selected concepts from various 
disciplines, explore their dimensions, and show how they apply to social 
work. This is sometimes done by means of a specific course, although 
the instructors in the other social work content courses are also en- 
couraged to use such concepts in their own teaching whenever feasible. 
It appears that such courses nomially do not expect the student to enter 

« Ibid , pp. 22-23. 
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with much usable content from the basic disciplines. In view of the 
present prevalent discontinuity between undergraduate and graduate 
education in social work, this ^s not an unreasonable expectation. 

Despite its appreciable values, this approach strikes the writer as 
having two serious draw^backs. The first is that concepts and principles 
from the basic disciplines are likely to be perceived by the student as 
being rather discrete. Since they are not synthesized into a coherent 
whole, they tend to be described rather than utilized-^with the latter 
occurring, when it does, mainly via illustrations. The concepts are also 
likely to be seen by the student as simply having application for social 
work, rather than becoming a part of tlie student's own social work 
perspective and intellectual framework. 

Another way in which content from various disciplines may be 
integrated ii; by having representatives from a number of disciplines 
discuss their respective fields in terms of similarities, differences, and po- 
tential or actual applications to social work. Such multidisciplinary 
courses or seminars possess the advantage of having each of the dis- 
ciplines represented by its own spokesman, thus reducing the likelihood 
of a distorted use of materials from these fields. The major weakness in 
this approach is that the student is even less likely than in the first in- 
stance to be able to incorporate the content within a coherent framework. 

A third approach is to use the content (e.g., concepts, methods, 
principles) from the basic disciplines as part of the analysis that seeks 
to explain or illuminate some aspect of social work and its data.o Al- 
though this method is difficult, it appears to the writer to be the most 
promising from the point of view of developing a coherent conceptual 
framework that encompasses content from the basic disciplines. Hence 
this is the integrative procedure adopted in the formulation of objectives. 



*Some interesting attempts to relate several basic disciplines to each other in a 
manner somewhat like the third approach appear in Mirra Komarovsky, ed.. Com- 
mon Frontiers, of the Social Sciences (Glencoc, III.; Free Press, 1957. 
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APPENDIX 1-1 



UNDERGRADUATE SOCSAL WORK MAJOR FAIRIEIGH DICKINSON 

UNIVERSITY 

\ 

i- Introduction 

The program in social work offered on the Teaneck, New Jersey 
campus of Fairleigh Dickinson University is designed to prepare stu- 
dents to practice social work or fill related occupational roles in the 
social services (traditional and innovative) immediately upon gradu- 
ation. A second goal is to offer an undergraduate program of such 
quality that its graduates may enter graduate schools of social work with 
a clear advantage. It is anticipated that the program will also contribute 
to the general mission of the university by enriching the totality of its 
offerings. Many students who simply desire a fuller understanding of 
society, or who wish to participate in the social services on a nonpro- 
fessional basis, can probably benefit from various aspects of the program. 

It is believed that the program is a truly liberalizing one. It is not 
oriented to a given agency or setting; it is not designed to train tech- 
nicians who operate on the basis of a manual or "cookbook"; it is not 
disguised in-service training. As a matter of fact, if graduates of the pro- 
gram fit beautifully into organizations or slip into positions with no 
need for agency orientation, then we would be warranted in having 
doubts as to whether the program were achieving its intended purposes. 
The primary goal is to prepare persons to perform professional functions 
in a humane and truly educated manner during a career that will un- 
doubtedly require constant adaptation to changing conditions and 
competence requirements and a continuing interest in the learning 
process. . 

II. Structure 

The social work major is housed in what is called The Center for 
Applied Behavraral Science and the Social Service Professions, an auto- 
nomous center within the university. While the center is organizationally 
separate from the College of Liberal Arts in terms of requirements and 
the like, the director of the center is directly responsible to the Dean of 
the College of Liberal Arts (see Figure 1). 

III. The Curriculum 

A. Credits 

Total credits required for graduation: 128 
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The use of interdisciplinary offerings should encourage the development of new, 
but academically significant and legitimate courses. Two further outcomes of the 
interdisciplmary aspect of the Center would be encouragement of the responsible 
development of experimental courses within the university (e.g "The Pontiles of 
^r.T/'u ^''^ r^'v "'JjfS^ntV, Violence, and Pijblic Policy/' "Alienation, Identity, 
and Self-actuahzation ) and stimulation of an Interdisciplinary approach to content 
No major would be available within the interdisciplinary offerings. 

The research unit of the Center cooperates with existing departments in 
encouraging, stimulating, and organizing research on contemporary social 
. problems withm the framework of the uni versity's basic purposes. 



Figure J, 
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B. The core curriculuni 

Required aud elective courses in the ba-sic disciplines to be deter- 
mined by the University and the center. 

C. Recommended lower division electives 
Credits Department and Number 

2 Social Work 1 Career Choice and the Human Service 

Professions. 

' Social Work 2 Laboiatory Experience. 

3 ' Socikil Work 3 Group Process and Interpersonal Coin- 

pctcncc. 

3 Social Work 4 Social Issues and Social Policies. 

6 Social Work 10-Jl Social Welfare as a Social Institution. 

5 Social Work 12 ....... Man in Society. 

3 Scdal Work 14 Sodal Welfare Policies and Programs: 

Selected Issues. 

6 ........ Social Work 16-17 ........ Professional Intervention: Strategies 

and Methods. 

5 Social Work 20 Components of Social Work Practice. 

4 ....Social Work 22 Research and and Quantitative Meith* 

ods. 

I .Social Work 23 P.esearcli Practicura. 

1-15 Social Work 25 Fb!d Instruction. 

3 Seminar 40 Variable topics.^ 

3 ........ Social Work 50 Independent Study." 

3 Social Work 30 Law, the Social Service Professions, 

and 9XKhl Change. 



^ExaIr?T^^e of seminar topics Hould be '* 'Client* Organizations/' "Innovations in 
the Provision of Social Services/' "Business. Labor, and Social Welfare/' a;::d "Social 
Services and the Ghetto." 

^Each student would be expected to prepare a lengthy essay (or equivalent out- 
come) demonstrating in-depth knowledge in some area relevant to the program. The 
instructor responsible might be in a department other than the social Tf?ork prograni, 
depending on the nature of the selected subject. V^e inquiry undertaken could be 
closely related to other coursework, such as field instruction or the research pyacticura. 
However, the inquiry would be cxpectftd to go well beyond the previous level of 
mastery. 
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APPENDIX 1-2 



SOCIAL WELFARE SEQUENCE/ UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 



The social welfare sequence at the University of Maine, Portland, 
seems to be in a continuous process of revision. This reflects the dynamic 
state of social work education as well as uncertainty about how best to 
prepare students for practice. Until this year the university has not 
thought of the sequence as a professional program of studies leading to 
a practice degree but has emphasized instead the hberal arts and social 
science dimension. Without sacrificing the latter, thought is now being 
given to developing a major in social welfare with clear recognition of 
the school's responsibihty to prepare students for practice at the bacca* 
laureate level. At present the program is administratively located in the 
sociology discipline within the social science division. It is expected that 
in the near future a separate administrative structure will be developed 
within a socal welfare major will be o tiered, drawing heavily, however, 
on the liberal arts and social science foundation courses. 

Present offerings total 21 credit hours and consist of a 1-year course 
in social welfare as a social institution ("Social Problems and the Social 
Welfare Pohcy") and a 1-year sequence covering methods of social work 
practice and the dynamics of human service organizations/ professions, 
and consumers. Included in a Uyear field experience component ("Com- 
munity Laboratory in Social Welfare") and a final senior seminar on 
issues in social welfare. 

Through a grant received from the Social and Rehabilitation Serv- 
ice under Title VII, Section 707 of the Social Security Act, an inter- 
discii^Iinary seminar attached to the Community Laboratory has been 
developed. Students enrolled in this course include those oriented 
toward social work or some lelated human service profession as well as 
social science majors who wish to do a community project related to 
their discipline. In addition, five position papers on social science and 
social welfare are being commissioned. These are scheduled to be pre- 
sented on campus by the authors. They will then be published in paper- 
back for use by students in Maine and elsewhere. The three papers 
already in preparation are "A Sociological Perspective on Social Wel- 
fare," by Frank M. Loewenberg, "The Politics of Social Welfare," by 
Norton E. Long, and "Some Economic Aspects of Social Welfare as a 
Social Institution," by Eveline M. Burns. 
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The social welfare sequence as it is now offered consists of the follow- 
ing courses: 



Credits 

Junior year: Course tile 

6 Social Problems and Soda! Welfare Policy. 

Senior year: 

3 Methods ol Social Work Practice. 

3-. Dynamics of Human Service Organizations, Professions, and Con- 
sumers. 

6- Community Laboratory in Social Welfare. 

3 Senior Seminar: Issues in Social Welfare. 
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APPENDrX 1^3 



UNDERGRADUATE DEPARTMENT OF SOCrAL WELFARE^ SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL ADMINISTRATION, TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 



The Undergraduate Department of Social Welfare of the School of 
Social Administration, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa,, currently 
offers a preprofessional program in social welfare designed to enable 
students to enroll in graduate schools and/or to find employment in 
social agencies. The sophomore course— one semester with a field experi- 
ence—and the junior course are open to all students in the imiversity; 
the senior seminar, with a 1-year field experience, is open only to social 
welfare majors. 

Currently (1969) there are 425 undergraduates in the regular pro- 
gram and 50 fl^eshmen enrolled dirough a grant from the Social and 
Rehabilitation Service under Title VII, Section 707, of the Social 
Security Act, New Career Ladders in Social Welfare; 106 seniors are now 
in placement. Enrollment in the first course is now limited to 125 
students in five sections, and when these sections are filled, admission 
to the program is closed. With current resources the d jpartment cannot 
expand indefinitely and maintain a quality program. 

Presently the department is exploring the changes necessary to move 
toward a professional education program. If the necessary commitment 
in faculty and resources is made by the university, the first changes will 
]Drobably be initiated in 1971-72. The academic year, 1970--71 is seen as 
a planning year, involving students, agencies, civil service representa- 
tives, and community people in the process. It is also expected through 
the SRS 707 grant to initiate training programs for teachers, as well as 
expand the present experimental training program for supervisors. In 
addition there is a Child Cure Training Program. Thus the department 
has a continuum that moves from high school graduate to master's de- 
gree, from a noncredit certificate program to training courses for credit, 
to a ESW and an MSW. 

Under die direction of Dean Simon Slavin some new developments 
will be inidated in 1 ,70-71. Upon die recommendation of the depart- 
ment, selected senior! will be permitted to take some graduate courses. 
A second-year graduate student who is interested in staff training and 
development will be^placed in the department to work with the two 
training programs, those for agency supervisors and' child care. 
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APPENDIX 1-4 

SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
UNDERGRADUATE SEQUENCE 

The main focus of the undergraduate social service sequence is to 
prepare students for practice roles in the human services. 

This major is also designed to fit into a continuum of graduate edu- 
cation in such a manner that students may reduce the length of their 
graduate education by as much as one year. 

The curriculum consists of the following sequence of courses: 

1. A Hberal arts base consisting of selected courses in natural 
sciences, philosophy, English, foreign languages, mathematics, and the 
social sciences. 

2. Completion of a psychology sequence consisting of an introduc- . 
lory course in psychology and a minimum of four additional courses 
related to human growth and/or personality development. A course in * 
statistics is recommended but not required. 

3. Completion of a sociology sequence consisting of an introductory 
course in sociology and a minimum of four additional courses related to 
scicial problems, research, soirological theory, and/ or other sociology or 
anthropology electives. 

4. Completion of one course in political science and another in 
economics. 

5. A minimum of 18 credit hours of professional social service 
courses including those listed in the catalog under Social Services 101, 
205, 315, 325, 335, 410. A student must complete :v total of 120 credit 
hours in addition to physical education to receive a baccalaureate 
degree. ^ 

The following sequence of courses by year illusti^tes a typical curric- 
ulum: 

' firM year 

Isl Scmcslcr: 2ncl Semester; 

/.oology (biology) i^oology (Biology) 

Public Affairs English 

Language (advanced) Philosophy 

Communications & TIic Service Public Affairs 
Professions 

English Language (advanced) 

Physical Education Physical Education 



Srcotifi year 

Ist Scnicsiei : 2n(l Scincslcr: 

Sociolog) Sociology 

Kiiglish Knglisli (Sficccb) 

J'liilosopliy Statistics 

I'sycI)oIog> 1^05 Psychology (>f Cfiildhood 

Social Problems & the Social Services Social Psychology 

Pliysic.^" -ilducatioii Pliysical Education 

- Third year 

Lsi Semester: 2i!(I Seineslcr 

Anthropology Critical Incideius in the Family 

Political Science (Family) 
Psychology of Adolescence Psychology of Adult Life 

Sociology (Delinquency, Oeviaticy or Sociology (Social TJicory) 

Ethnic and Group Relations) Philosophy (Logic) 

The Emergence of the Social Social Services to Individuals 

Services 

h'otirlfi year 

1st Semester: 2nd Semester: 

Economics Philosophy (Religion, Ethics) 

Cotnmunity Organization Field Practicum 

Introduction to Research Electivcs 
Social Services to Groups 
Electives 

The curriculum is buttressed by the following curricular and extra 
curricular activities: 

1. A student-oriented counseling program attempts to help students 
to optinially utilize the university and themselves in their search for 
meaning in career. 

2. A student organization was formed to: 

(a) initiate projects of a social service nature at local, state, and 
national levels. 

(b) Provide students with an opportunity for evaluating curric- 
ulum and influencing the directions for the major in the future. 

(c) promote social interaction among students and between stu- 
dents and faculty. 

(d) initiate other activities determined by the organization. 

3. A one-semester cross-cultural i nrning experience in Amsterdam, 
Netherlands includes: 

(a) living in a Dutch home, 

(b) seminars on crosii-cultural welfare systems, 

(c) field learning and observations, 

(d) Other academic courses taught by Dutch and/ or American 
professors. 

An undergraduate sequence staff member coordinates the educa- 
tional activities for the social service majors in residence in Amsterdam. 
Plans are also in process for cross-cultural learning in America with a 
potential semester exchange program with a southern university. 

4\ Students are permitted to enroll in a double major with psy- 
chology, sociology, or with home economics. 
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APPENDIX A 



MEMBERSHIP REQUIREMENTS OF THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL WORKERS 

MEMBERSHIP OPEN DOORS TO BA'S, THREE CATEGORIES OF 
REGULAR MEMBERSHIP 

By a vote of 64 percent ;*ye.s " and 36 percent ''no" to broaden mem- 
bership eligibility, NASW members clearly stated their conviction that 
NASW must assume responsibility for the whole range of practice in 
social work. This action, which will bring BA's into the professional asso- 
ciation for the first time, opens regular membership to three new cate- 
gories and establishes an associate classification. 

NASW will now have the oportunity to professionalize the field and. 
together with the development of qualitative standards for ACSW, begin 
to develop a professionalization ladder that will cover most ranges of 
personnel. 

The three new groups eligible for regular membership are these: 

1. Persons holding a bachelor's degree with an undergraduate se- 
quence in social work that meets criteria established by the Council on 
Social Work Education. 

2. Students in an accredited graduate school of social work. 

3/ Persons holding doctoral degrees in related fields and affiliated 
with graduate social work programs or social agencies. 

The associate category is open to persons holding a Bachelor's Degree 
in other fields and "currently employed in a social work capacity." 

An advancement ladder 

These actions bring together in.a unified body most of those involved 
in the practice of Social work. Further, opportunity to advance within 
the profession as a whole is built into the changes. First, .associate mem- 
bers may advance to regular membership after completing 2 years of 
social work employment, 2 years in the associate category, and specified 
undergraduate or graduate academic requirements. Second, the adoption 
of qualitative standards of practice scheduled for January 1971 for 
admission to ACSW. in addition to the current MSW requirement, will 
further insure an advancement procedure. 

• Exerpt from NASW NEWS (National Association of Social Workers, Vol. 15, 
No. 2» January 1970. 
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All rights and privileges of regular inenibership are granted to asso- 
ciate members except liolding national or chapter elective office or vot- 
ing in national elections or referenda. However, chapters retain 
autonomy in extending voting privileges to associate members. 

Machinery to put the new entrance requirements into effect is being 
designed by the Department of Professional Standards. In making its 
decisions, the department will rely heavily on GSWE's criteria for under- 
graduate programs in social welfare. CSWE is now engaged in upgrading 
these standards. 



-1 
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APf>ENDIX IB 



MEMBERSHIP REQUIRBKENTS m THE COUNCIL ON 
SOCIAL WC^ EKIJCATION 

NEW 8EQUIREMENTS FOR CONSTITUENT MEMBERSHIP—COUNCIL 
ON SQCIAL WORK EDUCATION 

A Tuani^ersity or college offering uucksrgraduate program in social 
welfare constituent with the valuies of tliie social work profession is 
ei^ible for constituent membership in the Council (on Social Work 
Exiucjition when it meets the <:rimmi listed ibelow: 

1. It is accredited for 4 ormorjeyears ^fficollege worifc by its regional 
accreditifng association. 

2. Ic identifies and describes tfoe undragraduate program in social 
welfare&t its catalog. 

3. It ^requires a broad liberalise feiritihe social w^elfare program 
with content in the areas specified in tfe CSWE imdcEgrad^^ 
(Undergraduate Programs in :SociaI We&re: A Guide to Objectives, 
Content,JEield Experience anfl OrganizaJfimn) , pages 7-10. 

4. Ife^bmits a written statement of tiie educational objectives of the 
progrann- 

5. It findicates on me transcript or dipltena or othoiwise certifies that 
(the student has completed a program in so^ welfare. 

6. It certifies; 'only students who have GCHJnnpleted ai coherenixprogram 
of courses in thejoundation disciplines andfe social ifcvelEare deigned to 
meet the stated tgJucational objectives and covering the content areas 
iJuggested in the guide. 

7. It certifies only students who have completed: appropri educa- 
tionally directed field, experience with ^^ ffi^ in service 
activities, which is an integral pairt of the program. 

8. It assigns to a full-time faculty mem^' jr major responsibifities for 
llie administraJion of the undergraduate program in social wel&re. 

9. It incluSes a social worker with # graduate degree fi^ an 
accredited schoraff of social work in the fulfetime faculty of the iindei> 
graduate pirpgTBm in social 

10. tt assigsis a social woifcer ^ith a gi^diaate degree froim^ am ac- 
crMit^ school of social wmk m teach tfie .^ntent on ^octil work 

p^j^-a^ice.. , , 



The Membership Committee may require a site visit in the process 
of determining eh'gibility for constituent membership. To continue 
<t:onstituent membership in CSWE, colleges and universities will be re- 
quired to reaffirm annually that there undergraduate programs in social 
welfare contain to \ \eet all the requirements. 

Undergraduate constituent membership dues, as of July, 1971, will 
be $200 per year. 

These above criteria are deemed necessary for programs whose ob- 
jecttve is to educate students at tlie undergraduate level for practice 
positions in social welfare. Programs which meet these criteria may also 
have other objectives, such as preparation for graduate social work 
education, preparation for employment or further education in the 
human services generally, or contribution toward broad liberal arts and 
citizenship education. In some cases, to meet these other objectives, 
programs may require students to take only pnrt of this total curriculum 
in combination with other content appropriate to the different goals. 

There is no question that programs which meet these other objec- 
tives only are offering valid and important education. However, it is not 
an appropriate function of CSWE to prescribe standards for such pro- 
grams. They may continue an affiliation with CSWE as associate 
members. 

Benefiirs csnd Limitations of Associate Membership 

Associate membership is open to colleges and universities with 
undergraduate programs in social welfare which do not desire or are 
not able to meet the requirements for constituent membership. Under- 
graduate programs which hold associate membership, unlike those with 
constituent membership, will not be included in the directory of mem- 
ber undergraduate programs in social welfare, published annually by 
CSWE, nor will they have voting rights in the CSWE House of Delegates 
or be able to participate in the election of CSWE officers and Board of 
Directors. Associate members may not refer to this membership in CSWE 
in their catalogues and other printed materials in order to avoid con- 
fusion with constituent members whose programs have met specified 
requirements. Associate members, however, do receive publications and 
consultation service from CSWE. Dues for associate membership are $75 
per year. 

Timetable for Applications and Publication of Directory 

On November 1 ,1970, the 1970-71 CSWE directory of undergradu- 
ate constituent members will be issued, listing all colleges and univer- 
sities with undergraduate programs in social welfare which have qualified 
under CSWE's 1967 criteria. 

Starting in Fall of 1970, CSWE will begira^a applications for 

membership under the new 1970 criteria. All those accepted for under- 
graduate constituent membership by jane 30, 1971, will be listed in a 
new directory to be issued as of July 1, 1971; and annually thereafter. 
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SOCIAL WORK EDUCATION AT THE CROSSROADS 

James R. Durnpson 

ISSUES IN SOCIAL WORK EDUCATION 

Social work education at all levels is confronted in 1970 by a num- 
ber of issues, some of which are specific to it and by others which, are 
generic to all contemporary social institutions. Preliminary considera- 
tion of these more generic problems can provide a context for the 
specific issues. 

GENERIC ISSUES 

Kami has vividly pointed out what , can be called the knowledge 
explosion J According to Kami, if the amount of man's knowledge were 
measurable, it would be seen that it took from the birth of Christ to the 
I8th century for this body of knowledge to double. It is now doubling 
every 4 years. This may initially be viewed as a great boon to education; 
we are however, being overwhelmed by the amount of new information 
being produced. Man, who normally relies on the printed or spoken 
word for most of his infomiation is no longer able to keep abreast of 
the knowledge available. We are confronted with a crisis in information 
processing. This issue before us is how to process and make available, in 
a manageable form, the mass of ever expanding information that is so 
* vital if any profession is to remain relevant in the seventies. 

Kaim points out that by the year 2000 (only 30 years away) reedu- 
cation will be neccssaiy every 4 years.^ He suggests that this reeducation 
can no longer be accomplished by the traditional educational methods 
and fonns; rather, he sees the computer as the required medium of 
instruction. Darling at the recent Public Affairs Conference of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, noted tiujt a panel of National 
Industrial Conference Board experts has been brought together to con- 
sider projections for the next 50 years/'* It was the expressed belief of 
some panel members that those who are able to resolve this issue of 
information processing will be the power elite of the future. 

* Michael J, Kami, "Planning for Change withvNcw Approaches/' Case- 
work, Vol. #4 (April 1970) pp. 209--2I0. 

-Herman Kahn, testimony before a congressional subcommittee in 1969. 

"Charles Dariing, National Industrial Conference Board. Public Affairs Confer- 
ence, New York, N.Y. 1970. 
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These issues are especially significant for social work educators, since 
they demand a radical change in educational structures and processes. 
No answer is proposed here, although it does seem that we rnust begin 
to question our reUance on what Marshall McLuhan might refer to as 
the mechanistic approach to education and rely to a greater extent on 
more creative educational processes. 

A second matter that demands consideration by educators and social 
work educators in particular is the increase in complex societal events 
and consequent problems.. The explosive expansion of the population, 
the growth and character of urban centers, the rapid advances in tech- 
nology have se ved to bring mankind into a new age— an age of massive 
interdependence, which has led in turn to an increasing number of 
social problems. 

Massive social problems are a relatively new phenomenon and con- 
sequently one about which little is known. These problems are highly 
abstract and therefore most difficult to grasp. Yet, they demand resolu- 
tion. We are confronted witli events whose nature we not only fail to 
understand, but which as a result, we find difficult to affect. We are 
challenged to develop an understanding of the societal events surround- 
ing us and, subsequently, a body of knowledge and social welfare per- 
sonnel with varying levels of skill and understanding to guide us toward 
effective societal intervention. 

These two issues generic to all modern social institutions— the knowl- 
edge explosion and massive social problems— must not escape the serious 
concern of those who are committed to preparing the manpower whose 
task it is to effect individual and social change in the attempt to realize 
a meaningful life for all. 

AREAS OF CONCERN 

The remainder of this paper will cover three areas of concern to 
everyone in social work education whether at the graduate, baccalau- 
reate, or community college level. The writer will speculate briefly on 
the future of graduate social work education in the light of recent de- 
velopments both within the social work field and the communities it 
serves, comment on the need for new structural arrangements among 
the different educational levels, and discuss the implications of all this 
for manpower development and utilization. 

Recent Developments 

Two significant developments in the social work field provide the 
content for the writer's present thinking on these issues. First, the Na- 
tional Association of Social Workers, the single professional membership 
association in social work, has made available additional entry points 
for membership in the profession by its decision to accept, as regular 
members, persons with a baccalaureate degree from programs that meet 
specified criteria to be defined by the Council on Social Work Education. 
NASW has also provided for advancement of associate members to 
regular membership if such persons meet specific educational require- 
ments after 2 years of associate membership. This action on the part of 
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NASW IS truly revolutionary, since the professional association has tra- 
ditionally held to but one entry point into the profession, the Masters 
ot. Social Work. While such action is long overdue in terms of the 
realities of the manpower situation and the untapped resources for 
improving it both numerically and qualitatively, it places tremendous 
responsibility on educators at all levels and provides an additional 
challenge for more creative processes in education. 

The second and more recent development was the adoption, of 
criteria for undergraduate constituent membership by the Board of 
Directors of CS WE. These criteria, in addition to requiring the offering 
of an undergraduate progiam in social work "consistent with the values 
ol the social work profession," are enumerated in appendix B. 

As one reads these criteria an important fact becomes crystal clear- 
that the entire statement is rooted in the conviction that undergraduate 
programs in social work, while having their base in the liberal arts 
tradition and while serving as preparation for graduate social work 
education, are still practice focused. As Herbert Bisno stated in the 
preliminary report of Task Force II: "The undergraduate social work 
program IS the first level of professional education from baccalaureate 
programs that meet the CSWE criteria will indeed be certified as social 
work practitioners. National Association of Social Workers and the 
Council on Social Work Education have both given legitimacy to the 
P''*'''J? the undergraduate programs that meet 

CiWEcritena and have confirmed die professional credentials for social 
work practice of graduates of such programs. The CSWE action forges 
together two important links in the social work educational continuum 
and. by inference at least, mandates the fullest collaboration between 
educators m the graduate and undergraduate programs. Only in this 
way will the essential level of integration be achieved. The action raises, 
of course, some new problems and challenges: those identified earlier as 
the future of graduate social work education, the need for structural 
arrangements among the component levels of the educational con- 
tinuum, and the implications for manpower development and utiliza- 
tion. ■ : ■ . ■ 

New Strucfural Arrangements 

No longer is the crucial issue whether undergraduate training for 
social work practice is primarily preparation for entrance into graduate 
schools. No longer is the issue whether it is primarily liberal arts educa- 
tion Laughton crisply stated a position that now has the imprimatur 
of the accrediting and membership associations. 

The basic jMue which requires rational analysis is what, if any. portion of pro. 
fessional educauon, within ^the liberal arts framework, is appropriate and feasible 
f«li«^- undergraduate leve . Education which prepares for practice immediately 
followmg four years of college study in a liberal arts setting is neither techmcal 
nor preprofessional study. H has more of the characteristics of professional educa- 
tion and should be recognized as such. 

The first specific issue in social work educa tion; rela ted to the generic 
issues raised earlier in this paper and evolving not only out of the policy 
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decisions of NASW and CSWE but also out of die educational validity 
of accredited undergraduate programs, is redefinition of the goal of 
graduate social work education. Graduate social work education must 
define as its goal the preparation for clinical practice of social welfare 
managers, policy formualtors and planners, consultants, trainers of 
social welfare paraprofessionals, and social researchers. The front-line 
delivery of social welfare services need no longer to be the function of 
those persons who have earned the Masters of Social Work. Preparation 
for this function must now be the goal of strengthened and enriched 
undergraduate programs. 

It does seem clear that recent developments in undergraduate pro- 
grams cannot but result in a reformulation of the curricula of graduate 
schools with particular reference to the level of knowledge and skills 
taught. As undergraduate programs choose to enrich their social work 
content, the question necessarily arises as to the length of time required 
to earn tlie Masters of Social Work. Questions will also arise as to 
whether there are other options available to the graduate schools that 
warrant development and research. CSWE established in 1970 a Special 
ComiTfiittee to Study the Length of Professional Socia 1 Work Education. 
Undoubtedly a number of factors led to the questions implicit in the 
decision to establish such a committee. The development of quality 
undergraduate programs and the concept of an educational continuum 
cannot be overlooked and cannot help but be an important considera- 
tion as the committee pursues its charge. Early in its work the com- 
mittee identified a variety of models of education for social work practice 
that take into account Ihe undergraduate-graduate linkage. 

At least two linkage mod^s appear feasible. Their feasibility, how- 
ever, rests on the availatjjHty of a quality undergraduate sequence in 
social work offered as the fourth year of the baccalaureate program. The 
graduate school curriculum might then seek to raise the level of knowl- 
edge, skill, and attitudes taught in the 2-year master's program and seek 
to produce clinicians, administrators, policy specialists, and planners 
well beyond the beginning practitioner leyel. As another alternative, the 
graduate school might develop a coherent 1-year master's degree program 
that meets the Council on Social Work Education criteria for member- 
ship and thus assure the level of practice competence of its graduates 
that is the goal of current Masters of Social Work programs. These two 
options for linkage recognize that some of the material traditionally 
taught in the Master's program is being taught or could well be taugKt 
at the baccalaureate level. 

Each of these two models sugg;ests an internal operational linkage 
between faculty members teaching on the graduate and undergraduate 
levels. They call for the closest collaboration between faculties so that 
selectivity and content of course offerings might represent an integrated, 
sequential educational experience as students move from one level to the 
other. At the same time undergraduate programs must be developed that 
meet acceptable beginning social work practice criteria for those students 
for whom these programs are likely to be temrinal. Also suggested is a 
CQllaborative relation that includes transferability of faculty between 



the classroonvand fiekhvork courses. All of this recommends either 
location of the two programs in the same university system or a con- 
sortium in which one or more undergraduate programs are academically 
rela ed to one graduate school of social work. The operational linkaKe 
further suggests joint research and demonstration efforts on curriculum 
cxjntent. course organization, and teaching techniques. The research and 
demonstration might examine whether there are educational advantages 
in Having graduate and undergraduate students from the two levels " 
It suggest a strengthening of the relationship between tlie undergraduate 
program, and CSWF given the same mandate for 

accredi ation of undergraduate programs as it has with respect to the 
graduate schools. 

^As must be pointed out in any consideration of such a model for 
linkage, the question of introcJucing "vocationalism" into undergraduate 
education will surely arise. The changes required in our conceptual 
reterences for all levels of education must be reviewed in the light of 
new needs, new knowledge, and new ways of joining this knowledge and 
our educational resourcqsvio meet those needs. Traditional educational 
philosophy^ may^ not be functional for the future. What is called for is 
educational leadership in social welfare and controlled demonstration 
o determine whether traditional formulations about liberal arts educa- 
tion _a.<i we 1 as professional social work education continue to be valid 

.-md indeed, whether the introduction of professional social work educa- 
tion at the undergraduate level does or even need violate liberal arts 
Objectives. 

Implications 

..J^AoS^''''^'i welfare manpower crisis began to be identified in the 
carly^l960 s undergraduate social welfare education came to be viewed 
as a short cut to relieving the pressure of the manpower shortage. Witte 
points out that undergraduate education for social welfare "evolved 
primarily in response to very utilitarian needs . . ." He states: 

^SS^ T're^ ^'"^'''^^^ employment in welfare 

, positions. A corollary purpose, often assumed but sometimes not voiced is to 
fnH fn , -r''-^" field early, ..hich helps students test their^arer SteresS 
and foster idcnufication with the profession. ''"'-V'^'eresis 

But it is a fairly recent development that undergraduate education has 
been seen as^preparation for a beginning level of social work tiractice, 
however we^finally come to define the tasks that workers with this prep- 
aration can best^C£»-ry out. Even when there has been genuine accept^^ 
of this as one of the goals of undergraduate programs, no real progress 

been made ni sorting out the tasks in social welfare accordi^^^^^ , 
differential levels of knowledge and skills required to perform thlm. 

^ '^^n^' Pmnted out as long ago as 1966 that the center of gravity 
lor GSWE reaches beyond the confines of graduate education to pull in 
appropriate activities and concerns of the undergraduate level of ^educa- 
tion, goes on to^rge social work education to decide what can 
vided at the undergraduate end to prepare for: jobs not requiring^he 
MSW degree. But rationalizing the tasks in the field of social welfare 



and identifying the differential levels of knowledge and skills required 
must still be diaracterized as a ]jriority assignment for the profession. 

CONCLUSION 

The question '^professional education for what?'' needs to be an- 
swered fullv if we are to realize maNinium benefit from joining under- 
graduate and graduate education in a continuum. The end goal of social 
work education is effective functioning in the service delivery system 
whether as a direct service practitioner, manager, supervisor, adminis- 
trator, social policy developer, or social planner. The pattern of service 
deliveiy is changing, whether we look at education or health or welfare. 
There is a desperate need for research efforts to delineate the character 
of manpower needs in social welfare, to define the kinds of jobs that 
must be done, the ways in which they are likely to be done in the future, 
and the differential levels of knowledge and skills required to do them. 
Once we get on with this assignment, freed from past perceptions, we 
well may find that there is no manpower crisis. We may find that we 
are underutilizing the manpower reservoir we have and the educational 
resources for preparing that manpower. And we may have found new 
meaningful ways to provide credentials that facilitate educational as 
well as vocational mobility for a large number of persons, largely from 
economically and educationally disadvantaged backgrounds. 

The social work profession— educators and practitioners both— faces 
new and exciting challenges in the seventies. It faces a knowledge ex- 
plosion that if experdy utilized can enrich its knowledge base and 
revolutionize its role as an instrument for heahng and change 

An educational continuum can effectively provide the quality of 
personnel required ^^ man the service delivery system that is evolving 
for the decades ahead and that is required to assure the health and well- 
being of all people. It can jnovide personnel better prepared to help 
deal with the find solutions to the problems that erode human energies 
and hope. 

To do this riequires that we seize the potential for creative, innova- 
tive educational' programs in social welfare, that we utilize all of our 
.settings for research and development of the new roles. each graduate of 
the continuum can perform best. In this way we are sure to develop new 
approaches not only to meeting the manpower needs in the social welfare 
field, but we will have enlarged the opportunity of people to make new 
uses of themselves in helping others. 
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